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HISTORY or THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Amoi’icau (loalnration of war against England, 
July 18,1812, annoy 0(1 llioso European nations that 
were gathering their utmost resources for resistance 
to Na|)oleon’s atta((k. Russia ccjuld not but n^gard 
it as an uiifrigndly act, e(iually had for political and 
commercial interests, ^[(ain and Portugal, whose 
armies were fed largely if not chiefly on American 
grain imported by Rritish momsy under British pro¬ 
tection, dreaded to see their suppli(‘s cut off. Ger¬ 
many, waiting only for strength to recucver her 
freedom, had to reckon against one more element 
in Napoleon’s vast military resources. England 
needed to mak(‘ giaaiter elTorts in order to nmintain 
the advantag(‘s sin; had gained in Russia and Spain. 
Even in America, no one doubted the earnestness 
of England’s wish for p(;acc; and if Madison and 
Monroe insi.sted on her a(;(piioseem!e in their terms, 
they insisted hecau.se they believed that their mili¬ 
tary position entith'd them to ex})ect it. The recon- 
TOL. vn. — 1 
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quest of llussiii and Spain by Napoleon, an event 
almost (‘.(irtain to hap]>cn, could liardly fail to force 
from Kngland th(i concessions, not in themselves 
unreasonabh^ which the Unitcal Slates J’equired. 

This was, as Madison to th(i end of his life main¬ 
tained, “a fair calculation;"^ but it was exasj)er- 
atiiifT to England, wbo I bought that Amei-ica ought 
to be equally interested with Europe in overthrow¬ 
ing the militaiT despotism of Napoleon, and should 
not consj)ire with him for gain. At (irsi the new 
war disconcerted the feeble Ministry that remained 
in office on the death of Spencer Perceval : they 
counted on preventing it, and did their utmost to 
stop it after it was begim. 'I’he tone of arrogance 
which had so long ehaiauderized government and 
press, disappeared for the moment. Obscure new's- 
papers, like the Eondon “Evening Star," still sneered 
at the idea that Great Hritain w’as to be “driven 
from the proud j>re-cminence which the blood and 
treasure of her sons have attained for her among the 
nations, by a piece of stripe^d bunt ing flying at the mast¬ 
heads of a few fir-built frigates, manned by a handful 
of bastards and outlaws," — a phrase which had great 
success in Anuu-ica, — but such defiances exjiressed 
a temper studiously held in restraint previous to the 
moment when the war was seen to be inevitable. 

Castlereagh did not abandon the hope of peace 
until Jonathan Russell, August 24, reported to him 
the concessions which the President required ante- 
* Madison to Wheaton, Fcdi. 26, 1827; Works, iii. 5.53. 
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cedent to negotiation, — the stoppage of impress¬ 
ments, dismissal of impressed seamen, indemnity 
for spoliations, and abandonment of paper blockades. 
The British secretary infiinated that he thought 
these demands, as conditions precedent to an armis¬ 
tice, somewhat insulting; * and in conversation ho 
c.xplained to Kusscll that sucli concessions would 
merely cost the Ministry their places without result. 
“ You arc not aware,” he said,^ “ of the great sen¬ 
sibility and jealousy of the ])eoplc of England on 
this subject; and no administration could expect to 
remain in power that should consent to renounce 
the right of iui])ressm(!nt or to suspend the practice, 
without e(!rtaintv of an arrangement which .should ob¬ 
viously be calculated to secure its ol)je(!t.” Russell 
then i)ropo8ed an informal understanding, — adding of 
his own accord, without authority from his (rovern- 
ment, a proposal, aft(U'ward ado))ted by Congress, 
that the. United States should naturalize no more 
British seamen. Castlereagh made the obvious re¬ 
ply that an informal understanding offered no more 
guaranty to England than a formal one; that it 
had the additional disadvantage of l)earing on its 
face a character of disguise: that in any case the 
discussion of guaranties must ])recede the under¬ 
standing; and that Russell had on this subject nei¬ 
ther authority nor instructions.® 

* Castlereagh to Russell, Aug. 29,1812; State Papers, iii. 689. 

“ Russell to Monroe, Sept. 17, 1812; State Papers, iii. 593. 

® Castlereagh to Russell, Sept. 18, 1812; State Papers, iii. 692. 
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The corr(‘,s|toud<‘nc(‘ closed Hepteiulier 19, oiid Rus¬ 
sell left Eiifrland ; but not until October 18, after 
learninjT that the Pr(\sident had refused to ratify the 
annistic<! inad(( J)y Pnivost with Dearborn, did the 
British f^overjinieiit order general r. I'Visals, — and 
even this order closed with a proviso that nothing 
therein contained should affect the pianions author¬ 
ity given to Admiral Sir .John Borlasc Warren to 
arrange a cessation of hostilities. 

The realization that no escape could be found 
from an American wai- was forced on the’ British 
public at a moment of mucli discom-agement. Al¬ 
most siimdtaneously a series of misfortum's occurred 
which brought the stoutc'st and most int(‘lligent Eng¬ 
lishmen to the vei'gc of d(‘spair. In Sj)ain Welling¬ 
ton, after winning the battle of Salamanc;i in July, 
occupied Madrid in August, and oldiged Sonlt to 
evacuate Andalusia ; but his sieg(' of Burgos failed, 
and as the French generals coiKH-nti-afed their scat¬ 
tered forces, Wellington was obliged to abandon 
Madrid once more. October 21, he was again in 
full retreat on Poitugal. The ajiparent failure of 
his campaign was almost simultaneous with the ap¬ 
parent success of Napoleon's : for the Emperor en¬ 
tered Moscow Sejitember 14, and the news of this 
trium](h, probably dedsive of Russian submission, 
reaclu'd England about October .8. Thrive days later 
arrived intelligence of William Hull's surrender at 
Deti'oit; but this success was count erbalimced by 
simultaneous news of Isaac Hull’s startling cap- 
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ture ol *the “ Guerriere,” and the certainty of a 
prolonuod war. 

In tlie desponding' condition of the British people, 
— with a (lelleient liarvest, had weather, wheat at. 
neai'ly live flollars a hiisliel, and the American 8Ui> 
ply likely to he cut olf; consols at 57i, gold at thirty 
per cent preiiiimn : a Ministry without credit or au- 
thoritv, and a general eonseioifsness of hlunders, in- 
eoinpetenee. and corruption, — ev<'ry lU'W tah; of 
disaster sank the hopes of Knglainl and called out 
wails fff despair. In that state of mind the loss of 
the “ (iuerriere" • assumed portentous dimensions. 
'Phe “'Pimes” was especially loud in lamenting the 
(•apture: — 

“AVe witnessed the gloom wliieli that event cast over 
liigh and lionorahle minds. . . . Never l)efore in the 
history of the world did an English frig.ate strike to 
an American ; and tliougli we cannot say that Captain 
D.acres, under all circunistances, is punisliahle for this 
aet, yet we do say there are commanders in the English 
navy who would a thousand times rather have gone down 
with their colors tlying, than liave, set their fellow sailors 
so fatal an example.” 

No country newspaper, in America, railing at Hull’s 
cowai'diee and treachery, showtal less knowledge or 
judgment than the London “TiuK'S,” which had 
writt(!n of nothing hut war since it.s name had bejen 
known in England. Any American could have as¬ 
sured the English ju'ess that British frigates before, 
the “Guerriere” hud struck to American; and ((ven 
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in England men had not forgotten the nan^e of the 
British frigate “ Serapis,” or tliat of the American 
captain Paul Jones. Yet the “ I'imes’s ” ignorance 
was less unicasoiiable than its requirement that 
Dacres should have gone down with his ship, — a 
cry of passion the more unjust to Dacres because 
he fought his ship as long as she could float. Such 
sensitiveness seemed'extravagant in a society which 
had been hai’deued by tauituries of warfare; yet the 
“ Times ” reflected fairly the feelings of Englishmen. 
George Canning, speaking in opiui Parliament not 
long afterward,* said that ihc loss of the “Guerriere ” 
and the “ Macedonian ” produced a sensation in the 
country scarcady to be equalled by the most violent 
convulsions of Nature. “ Neithcj- can 1 agree with 
those who comj)lain of the shock of consternation 
throughout Gicat Britain as having been greater 
than the occasion rcMjuired. ... It cannot be too 
deeply felt that the sacred spell of the invincibility 
of the British navy was broken by those unfortunate 
captures.” 

Of all spells that could be cast on a nation, that of 
believing itself invincible was pcrhai»8 the one most 
profitably broken; but. the process of l ecovering its 
senses was agreeable to no nation, and to England, 
at that moment of distress, it was as ])ainful as Can¬ 
ning described. The matter was not mended by the 
“ Courier ” and “ Morning Post,” who, taking their 
tone from the Admiralty, complained of the cnor- 
* Cobbell’s Debates, xxiv. 463; Feb. 18,1813. 
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mous superiority of the Aiiunican frigates, and called 
them “ line-of-liattlo ships in disguise.” Certainly 
the American forty-four was a nmcli heavier ship 
than th(! Brhish ihirtv-cight, hut the difforcnce had 
licen as well •known in the British navy before these 
actions as it was afterward; and Captain Dacres 
himself, the Englishman who best knew the relative 
force of the ships, told his coiTi’t of inquiry a differ¬ 
ent story: ^ “1 am so well aware that the success 
of my o)i))onent was owing to fortune, that it is my 
earnest* wish, and would be the ha])piest period of 
my life, to be once moi’e opposed to the ‘Constitu¬ 
tion,’ with them [the old crew] under my command, 
in a frigate of similar force with the ‘ Cuerricre.’” 
After all had been said, the unpleasant result re¬ 
mained that in future Bi-itish frigates, like other 
frigates, could safely light only their inferiors in 
force. What a])plied to the “ ( luerriere ” and “ Mace¬ 
donian ” against the “ Constit ution ” and “ United 
States,” where tlie British fonre was inferior, applied 
ecpially to the “Fiolie,” against, the “Wasp,” where 
no infei’iority could l>e shown. The British news¬ 
papers tluuiceforward admitt(“d what Ameri(!a wished 
to prove, that, ship for ship, British w(u-e no more 
than the equals of Americans. 

Sociidy soon learned to take a inon* sensible view 
of the subject, but as the first dej)ression passed 
away a consciousness of iiersonal wrong took its 
place. The United States were supposed to have 
^ .fames, App. No. 77. 
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stabbed England in the back at the moment when 
her hands were tied, when her existence was in the 
most deadly peril and her anxieties w<‘r(s most heavy. 
England never could forgive treason so base and 
cowardice so vile. That Madison had f>een from the 
first a tool and accomplice of Honaparte was thence¬ 
forward so fixed an idea in Biatisli history that time 
could not shake it. Indeed, so complicated and so 
historical had the causi's of war become that no 
one even in America could explain or understand 
them, while Englishmen (amid see only that America 
recpiired England as the jn-ice of peace to destroy 
herself by abandoning her naval power, and that 
England prefernul to die lighting rather than to die 
by her own hand. The American jiarty in England 
was extinguished ; no further protest was heard 
against the war : and the British jieojde thought 
moodily of revenge. 

This result was unfortunate for both [mrties, but 
was doubly unfortunate! for America, because her 
mode of making the issue' told in her enemy’s lavor. 
The seime inifiressions whiedi silenced in England 
open sympiithy with Anierie!i, stimuhited in America 
acute sympathy with England. Argument was use¬ 
less against peoitle in a jiassion, eonvinced ejf their 
own injuries. Neitlie!!' Englishmen nor Federalists 
were open to reasoning. Thej' found their action 
easy from the moment theyy classed the United States 
as an ally of France, like Bavaria or Saxony ; and 
they hiiel no scruples of conscience, for the practical 
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iilliauco Vas clear, and the fact proved sufficiently 
the intent. 

This outbreak of feelinfr took [dace in the month 
of ()ctob(!r, wlien the ho)K's of En,inland were lowest. 
While Wellinsituu retreati^d from Madrid and Burs>;os 
to Ciudad Rodri[i;o; while Napoleon was sup|»()sed 
to lie still victorious at Moscow. althoiH!:li his retreat 
began October 19, two days liel'ore Wellington aban¬ 
doned the siege of Burgos; and while, Oirtober ItS, 
the “ Was])” ca[itured the “ Frolic,” and October 25 
tlie “ United States ” ca.[itured the “ Jhu'cdonian,” — 
in England [iiiblic ojiinion liroke into outcry against 
the temporizing conduct of the government toward 
America, and demanded vigorous jirosecution of the 
war. 

“ In .any other time.s than the present,” said the 
“ Times ” of October Jlh, “ it would appear utterly 
incredible that men .sliould adojit so drivelling a line of 
conduct as to think of waging a war of conciliation and 
forbearance, and that with enemies whom they them¬ 
selves represent as alike faithless and imiilacable.” 

The (Jovernmont hastened to jiacify these com¬ 
plaints. Orders were given to hurry an overwhelm¬ 
ing force of ships-of-the-line and frigtites to the 
American cotisl. Almost immediately Enghind re¬ 
covered from her disnuiy ; for Novemlier 11 news 
arrived that the Russians were again masters of 
Moscow, and that Napoleon was retreating. Day 
after day the [losts arrived from Russia, bringing ac¬ 
counts more and more encouraging, nntil when Par- 
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liament met, November 24, the hope that ’Napoleon 
might never escape from Russia had become strong. 

Thus the mnv Ministry found tleunselves able to 
face opposition with nncxpectcid strength. Madison’s 
calculations, I'casouable as they scemc?i to be, Avere 
overthrown, and the gloAv of English delight over 
the success of Russia made the burden of the 
American war s<!cra easy to bear. In Parliament 
hardly a voice was raised foj- peace. The Manpusss 
Wellesley in the debate on llu' King’s speecli at¬ 
tacked ministers, not beca.nse they ha,<l brought the 
country into Avar Avitli America, but because they 
had been unpre|»ared for it.; “ they ought as states¬ 
men to have known that, the American government 
had been long inh^cted Avith a (lea,dly hatred toAvard 
this country, and, if he might be allowed an unusual 
application of a word, with a <leadly affection toward 
France.” ^ America had lieen snlfered to carry on 
hostilities without danger to Ino'self, and must be 
convinced of her folly and des])eration. Lord Gren¬ 
ville also asserted that the American gOAcniment 
was alAvays hostile to England, but that only the 
conduct of ministers had enabled it to pluck uj) 
courage to sIioav its enmity.- Canning, in the Com¬ 
mons, attacked still mor(‘ sharply the forbearance 
of the Minist ry and their silema; toward America : 

“ It never entered into iiiy mind that the mighty naval 
power of England Avoiild be allowed to sleep while our 

1 Cobbet.t’s rXitiates, .x.viv. 34; Nov. 30, 1812. 

^ Cobbett’.s Debate.^, xxia’. 47, 48 ; Nov. 30, 1812. 
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commerce •wb.s swept from the surface of the Atlantic; 
and that at the end of .six months’ war it would be pro¬ 
claimed in a speech from the throne that tlie time was 
now at length come when tlie long-withheld thunder 
of Britain musi be huinclied against an implacable foe, 
and the fulness of her power at length drawn out. It 
never entered into my mind that we should send a fleet 
to take rest and shelter in our ^wn ports in North 
America, and that we should then attack the American 
ports with a flag of truce.” * 

From such critiiusms Ivord Castlcrcagh had no 
difficulty* in defending himself. Whitbread alone 
maintained that injustice had hecii done to America, 
and that measures ought lo be ttikon for peace. 

This dchtitc took place Novemix'r 80, two days 
after llu! destruction of Na)ioleon's army in ]>as8ing 
the Beresina. From tliat moment, and during the 
next eighteen monlhs, England had other matters 
to occu])y her mind than the disagreeable subject 
of the American war. Napoleon arrived in Paris 
December 18, and set himself to the task of renew¬ 
ing the army of half a million num which had been 
lost in Russia, and of strengthening his hold on 
(Germany, where a violent ]>o]iular emotion threat¬ 
ened to break into open alliance with the Russian 
Czar. December 80 the Piaissian corjrs of the Grand 
Army deserted to tlie Russians ; and soon afterward 
the French abandoned Pcdtnnl and the province of 
old Pnissia, and w'ith difficulty, no enemy attacking, 
held Berlin. The interest of England turned to the 
> Cobbett’s Debates, xxiv. 72; Nov. 30, 1812. 
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noffotiationa and military movements of t'lie Conti¬ 
nent. After January 1, 1813, Englishmen never 
willingly thought of the American war, or gave at¬ 
tention to terms of jieace. They regarded the result 
in America as depemlent on the result in Germany; 
and they W(.>uld have ignored the war altogether had 
not the American fi-iga.tes a,ml privateers from time 
to time compelled their attention. 

With the iirosjieet of a great trade about to ojten 
with the contimmt of Europe, as the French gari'isons 
were driven out of Geianany and Spain,* English 
manufacturers could afford to wait with jiatienee for 
bettei- times ; but although a nation so long accus- 
toimaJ to the chances of war could adapt itself 
(piiekly to changes in tlie course of trade, England 
felt more than it liked to admit the annoyance of 
American hostilities on tla^ ocean. During the first 
few months this annoyanci' was the gi'cater because 
it was thought to be the result of olllcial negligence. 
December 30, a merchant wi'iling to the “Times'' 
declared that “the Americans have taken upward 
of two hundred sail of Uritish merchantmen and 
three or foui* packets from the West Indies. Recent 
advic(!S from the Windward Islands stale that the 
Admiral is mortified at the depr<'dationa of the 
American ])rivateers, it not being in his ])ower to 
prevent them, most of the few cruisei’s under his 
orders having been out so long from England that 
their copper is nearly off, — so that tin* privateers 
remain unmolested, as they can sail round our shij)s 
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M'heiu'V(‘r«ithey think pi'ojicr; they are in consequence 
bcconie so daring us even to cut vessels out of har¬ 
bors, though protected by l»ut1erie^, and to land and 
carry oft cattk; from jdantaf ions. I’lie uccomils from 
Jamaica, by tlT(' mail which arrived on Friday rcjire- 
sent that islanil lo be literally bloc,ka(led by American 
{irivateei-s." 

When the jirc'.ss spoke at all *of naval matters, it 
talked wildly abuiil iIk* .American frigates. “ Such 
fearful odds," said ihc “ .Morning Post” in regard 
to the •Macedonian,” Deci'inla'i- 2ti, “would break 
the heart and s)iirit of our sailoi's, and dissolve that 
charm, that spell, which has mad(‘ our navy invinci¬ 
ble.” “ The land-spci I of the Fnaich is broken, and 
so is our s('a-spell,” said the “Times.” 1’he Ameri¬ 
can IVigates were e.xaggciated into ships-of-the-line, 
and Avm-e to be treated as such, IJritish friga.tes keeji- 
ing out of their way. At first, (he Ihdtish iraval 
officers hesitated to accept this view of a subject 
which had n(‘V(‘r before been suggested. Neither 
Captain Dacres nor his court-ma,r(ial attrilmted his 
defeat to this cause ; but before long, nearly all 
England agreed to rate the Ameri(.-an frigatiis as 
seventy-fours, and coin])laincd that the Americans, 
with their accustomed du|)li(dtv, should have deceived 
the IJritish navy by representing the “ Constitution” 
and “ United States ” to be frigates. The “ 'Pimes ” 
protestial in vain against this weakness: — 

“ Good God! that a few short months should have 
so altered the tone of British sentiments 1 Is it true, 
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or is it not, tliat oiir navy was accustomed to hold the 
Americans in utter contempt? Is it true, or is it not, 
that the ‘Ouerriere’ sailed up and down the American 
coast witli liei" name painted in large eluiracters on her 
sails, in i»oyisli deliance of Commodore Rcdgers? Would 
any cai)tain, however young, have indulged such a foolish 
I)iece of vain-hoast.ing if he had not been carried forward 
by the ahnosl nnanimons feeling of his associates? ” * 

To the cliarge that tlie British Admiralty had been 
tak(‘n unj)rej)ared by the war, the Admiralty re})lied 
that its naval force on the Amei-ican station at the 
outbreak of hostilities exceeded the American in the 
proportion of eighty-live to fourteen. 

“ We have since sent out more line-of-battle ships and 
heavier frigates,” added the “ 'I'iines,” January 4, 1813. 
“ Surely we must now mean to smother the American 
navy. . . A very short time before the capture of the 
‘Guerriere’ an Ameruain frigate was an object of ridi¬ 
cule to our honest tars. Now the ])rejudiec is actually 
setting the other way, and great pains seem to be taken 
by the friends of ministers to j)repare the public for the 
surrender of a British seventy-four to an o[)pouent lately 
so much contemned.” 

The loss of two or three thirty-eight gun frigates 
on the ocean was a matter of trifling consequence 
to the British government, which had a force of 
four ships-of-the-line and six or eight frigates in 
Chesapeake Bay alone, and which built every year 
dozens of ships-of-the-line and frigates to replace 
those lost or worn out; but although the American 
^ The Times, Jun. 2, 1813. 
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pi-ivatc«rii wrouj^ht inoie injury to British interests 
than was caused or could be caused by the American 
navy, the pride of Eiii^land eared little about mer¬ 
cantile losses, and cured immensely for its fighting 
reputation. fTlie theory that the American was a 
degenerate Englishman, — a theory chiefiy due to 
American teachings, — lay at the bottom of British 
liolitics. Even the late Britisll* minister at Wash¬ 
ington, Fost<'r, a man of average intelligence, thought 
it manifest good ta.stc and good sense to say of the 
Amcrica*)S in his s])ecch of February 18, 1818, in 
Parliament, thatgenerally speaking, they were not 
a peo]ile we should be ]iroud to acknowledge as our 
relations.”^ Decatur and ITull were engaged in a 
social rather than in a political contest, and were 
aware that the serious work on their hands had little 
to do with England's power, but much to do with 
her manners. Tlu^ inertilie.ation of England at the 
capture of her frigates was the measure of her pre¬ 
vious arrogance. 

I'lie process of acfjuiring knowledge in such light 
as was furnished by the cannon of llidl, Decatur, 
and Bainbridge could not be rendered easy or rapid. 
News of the American victories droppi.'d in at inter¬ 
vals, as though American captains intentionally pro¬ 
longed the enjoyment of their certain success, in 
order to keep England in constant ill temper. News 
of the“ Java” arrived about the middle of March, 
and once more the jiress broke into a chorus of 
* Cof)bett’.‘i Debates, xxiv. 025 ; Feb. 13, 1813. 
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coiuiilaiiits. The “ Times " reiunvod its outcry ; the 
“Ooiirh-r" abused the “Times” for its “tone of 
wliining lamentation, of affected sensibility, and 
jmeTil(‘ t>:riel',” but admitted that the behavior of 
the American frifiates seemed extraondinary ; while 
the “Pilot,” the ehied' naval authority, lament(‘d in 
set periods the ineomiavhensible event: — 

“ 'I’he i>ublic will learn, with seutinients which we shall 
not presume to anticipate, that a third Hritish frigate has 
stru(!k to an American. This is an occurrence that calls 
for serious reflection, — this, and the fact stated in our 
paj)er of yestcnhiy, that Loyd’s list contains notices of 
upwartls of live hundred Itritish vessels captured in seven 
months by the Americans. Five hundred merchantmen 
and three fi’igates ! ('an these statements be true ; and 
can the Knglish people hear them tinmoved? Any one 
who had predicted such a restilt of an American war this 
time last year would have been treated as a madman or 
a traitor. He would have been told, if his op))ouents 
had condescended to argue with him, that long ere seven 
months had elai)sed the American flag would be swept 
from the seas, the contenpd.ible navy of the United States 
annihilated, and their maritime arsenals rendered a heap 
of ruins. Vet down to this moment not a single Ameri- 
(am frigate has struck her flag. I’hey insult and laugh at 
our want of enteri>rise and vigor. They leave their ports 
when they please, and return to them when it suits their 
convenience; they traverse the Atlantic: they beset the 
West India Islands; they advanee to the very chops of 
the Channel; they parade along the coasts of South 
America; nothing chases, nothing intercepts, nothing en¬ 
gages them but to yield them triumph.” 
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The immediate moral drawn from these complaints 
was the necessity of punishing the United States; but 
no one could longer deny that the necessary pun¬ 
ishment was likely to prove tedious and costly. 
February 18 Parliament took u|) the subject of the 
American war, and Ixdh Houses debated it. In the 
Lords, Bathurst made a temperate speech devoted 
to showing that America in clainSing immunity from 
impressments claimed more than England could af¬ 
ford to yield, — “ a right hitherto exercised without 
dispute, «nd of the most essential impiirtance to 
our maritime superiority.” Lord Lansdownc replied 
with tact and judgment, rather hinting than saying 
that the right was becoming too costly for assertion. 
“ Some time ago it was imagined tm all hands that in 
the event of a war with America, the lirst operation 
would be the destruction of her navy. What the fact 
had turned out to be, ho was almost ashamed to men¬ 
tion. If any one were asked what had been the suc¬ 
cess of our navy in this war, he would unfortunately 
lind some difficulty in giving an answer.” > Loi’d Liv- 
erjiool, while defending his administration from the 
charge of imbecility, tended to strengthen the prevail¬ 
ing impression by the tone of his complaints against 
Amer'ca: “ Although she might have had wrongs, 
although she might have had grounds for complaint, 
although she might have had pressing [>rovocations, 
yet she ought to have looked to this country as the 
guardian power to which she was indebted not only 
* Cobbett’s Debates, xxiv. 682. 
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for^her comforts, not only for her rank in the scale 
of civilization, but for her very existence.” * Perhaps 
these words offered as good an explanation as the 
Prime Minister could give of the war itself, for apart 
from the unconscious sarcasm they 6'ontained, they 
implied that England assumed to act as guardian to 
the United States, and had hitherto denied to the 
United States the 'right to act inde])endently. 

Both Lord Holland and Lord Erskine gently 
glanced at this assumption ; and Ei-skine went so far 
as to intimate that sooner or later England enust give 
way. “ It has been said that this war, if the Amei’i- 
cans persist in their claims, must bo eternal. If so, 
our prospects are disheartening. America is a grow¬ 
ing country, — increasiug every day in numbers, in 
strength, in resources of every kind. In a length¬ 
ened contest all the advantages an* on her side, and 
against this country.” The warning lost none of its 
point from Lord Eldon, who, always ready to meet 
any logical necessity by an equally logical absurdity, 
granted that “ unless Amei ica should think proper to 
alter her tone, he did not see how the national differ¬ 
ences could be settled.” 

Such a debate was little likely to discourage 
America. Every country must begin war by assert¬ 
ing that it will never give way, and of all countries 
England, which had waged innumerable wars, knew 
best when perseverance cost more than concession. 
Even at that early moment Parliament was evi- 
1 Colvlvett’s Delvatea, xxiv. 586. 
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deutly peifplexed, and would willingly have yi^ed 
had it scon means of escape from its. naval fetich, 
impressment. Perha])S the peridexity was more evi¬ 
dent in the Commons than in the Lords, for Castle- 
reagh, while dT'feuding his own course with elaborate 
care, visibly stumbled over the right of impressment. 
Even while claiming that its abandoniiK'nt would have 
been ‘‘ vitally dangerous if not iTital ” to England's 
security, he added that he “ would be the last man in 
the world to umh'rrate the ineonvcmienec! which the 
Am('riea»s siistaiiual in eonse(|U(“nec of our assertion 
of the right of seareb." 'I’luMunbarrassment became 
still plainei' wln-n he nari’owed the (jiiestion to one of 
statistics, and showed that the whoh; contest was 
waged over th(‘ tor(*ible retention of som<“ eight hun¬ 
dred seamen among one hundred and forty-live thou¬ 
sand emph»yed in British service. (li’anting tlm 
number were twice as great, lu' continued, “could tlu! 
House believe* that tlu're was any man so infatuated, 
or that the British (“.mpire was driven to sucli straits, 
that tor such a jealtrv ceensidcration as seventeen 
hundred sailors, his Majesty’s government would 
needlessly ii*ritat(! tin* pride ot a neutral nation or 
violate that justice which was diu* to one countr}' 
from another i II Ijivc'rpool's argument explained 
the causes ot war, ('astlei-taigh's explained its inevita- 
ide result, for since tlui war must cost England at 
least ten million ])ounds a yt'ar. could Parliament be 
so iniatuated as to pay ten thou.sa.nd jxuuids a year 
for each Ani(*rican sailor dctaine<l in service, when 
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one tenth of the amount, if employed in raising 
the wages of the British sailor, would bring any re¬ 
quired number of soiimen back to their ships ? The 
whole British navy in 1812 cost twenty million 
pounds; the pay-roll amounted to only'three million 
pounds; the common sailor was paid four pounds 
bounty and eighteen pounds a year, which might 
have been trebled kt half the cost of an American 
war. 

No one rose in the House to press this reasoning. 
Castlereagh comjdeted liis argument, showing, with 
more temper than logic, that England was wholly in 
the right and America altogether in the wrong; the 
American government and people were infatuated; 
they had an inordinate and insohmt sjurit of en¬ 
croachment and unr('asonable hostility ; had prosti¬ 
tuted their character and showed an unexampled 
degeneracy of feeling. “ For Ameilca he confessed 
that he deejdy lamented the injury which her charac¬ 
ter had sustained by the conduct of her government; 
it was conduct unworthy of any State calling itself 
civilized and free.” 

Castlereagh’s invective had the merit of being as 
little serious as his logic, and left as little sting; but 
what Castlereagh could say without causing more than 
a smile, never failed to exasperate Americans like 
dro})s of vitriol when it came from the lips of George 
Canning. Canning had not hitherto succeeded better 
in winning the confidence of England than in curb¬ 
ing the insolence of America; he was still in oppo- 
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sition, while the man whom in 1807 he could l^^rdly 
condescend to consider a rival was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and leader of the House. Worst of 
all, Canning could not esca|)e the necessity of suj)- 
porting liim,*for (Jastlereagh's position in regard to 
Ameriesa was strong, while Canning’s own position 
was w('ak and in'oded (Constant excuse. In the de¬ 
bate of Feb. 18, 1813, he undertook the difficult task 
of appearing to attack Castlereagli while defending 
himself. • 

Cannftig’s 8[)eecli tiegan by an argument so charac¬ 
teristic; as to win tlie praise of John Wilson Croker, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, — a man less than most 
politicians prime to waste praise on opponents. Whit¬ 
bread had (piotcd, in excuse of the American prac¬ 
tice of naturalization, tAvo Acts of Parliament, — one 
the 6th Anno, according to which any foreigner who 
served two years in any British vessel, military or 
merchant, without furtiutr condition or e\'en oath, 
or more than the statement of the fact of seiwice, 
became entitled to every protection of a natural sub¬ 
ject of the rc'alm. \o words could be more emphatic 
than thcjse of the statutes. “ Such foreign mariner,” 
said the 6th Annc', “ shall to all intcmt.s and pur- 
j)ose8 be deemed and taken to be a natural-born 
subject of his Majesty's kingdom of Great Britain, 
and have <and enjoy all the jnivilegcfs, powers, rights, 
and capacities ” which a native could enjoy. Again, 
by the 13th Gcoi-ge II. every foreign seaman who in 
time of war served two years on board an English 
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ship by virtue of the king’s proclamation ^was ipm 
facto naturalized. Other naturalization law.s existed, 
guaranteeing iill' the privileges of a natural-born sub¬ 
ject to foreigners under certain conditions; but the 
Acts of Anne and Oeoi'ge II. were ino4t in point, as 
they referred to foreign sailoi's alone: and with these 
laws on th(! statute-book Parliament s<'eined to stand 
in an unfavorable pdsifiou for (lis])uting the right of 
America to adopt a similar system. Oaiining’s argu- 
iiKMit on tin? meaning of these statutes was-interest¬ 
ing, not only as an example of his own minrt, but as 
the only legal jnsi ideal ion of a. long war which Eng¬ 
land fought against Amci-ica at prodigious ex])ense,— 
a justification which she maintained for years to be 
sound. 

“ My construction of the Acts of Amie was altogether 
different,” said ('aiming in n'ply to these quotations. 
“ I understood that by it this country professed to give 
that only which it is competent to bestow without inter¬ 
fering in any degree with the rights or claims of other 
I’owers; that it imparted to foreigners on certain condi¬ 
tions certain municipal juivileges, but leaves untouched 
and unimpaired their native allegiance. . . . The enact¬ 
ments of this statute are a testimony of national grati¬ 
tude to brave men of whatever country who may lend 
their aid in fighting the battles of (.treat llritaiu, but not 
an invitation to ttu'in to abandon the cause of their own 
countr}' wlieu it may want their aid; not an encourage¬ 
ment to them to deny or to undervalue the sata-ed and 
indestructible duty which they owe to tlieir own sovereign 
‘and to their native soil.” 
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Sometlyng peculiarly sacred must have inhered in 
the statute of Anne which thus conferred naturali¬ 
zation on Dutch or Swedish seamen as “ a testimony 
of national gratitude ” for “ fighting the battles of 
Great Britain*’ for two years in the British merchant 
service in time of peace, and converted them into 
citizens enjoying “all tlu; privileges, powers, rights, 
and cajiacities ” of nutural-borit subjects of Great 
Britain, ivliich cuusisted, according to (’aiming, only 
in “certain municipal juivilcges” in England, subject 
to the will of a foreign sovereign. Such a definition 
of the “ i)rivilcg(‘s. powers, rights, ainl capacities ” 
of a natural-iiorn sidijcct of his Majesty’s kingdom of 
Great Britain seemed new to American lawyers; but 
it was received with ajiplausc liy the House, and was 
further devclo|»ed by Oroker, who laid down the prin¬ 
ciple, new to the poi)u!ar view' of England’s pride, 
that the naturalized citizen, who was by the law' re- 
fpiired “to all intents and purposes” to “be ileenied 
and t.ak(‘n to b(^ a natural-born subject,” was in fact 
by the Admiralty “ considered as having two coun¬ 
tries,— the voluntary smwice of the one being looked 
u}ion as unable to debar the natural allegiance to 
the otluir.” 

Tlie rest of Canning’s speech consisted in defence 
of impressment and of paper blockades, and in pane¬ 
gyric upon European republics at the expense of “the 
hard features of transatlantic democracy.” While 
assailing the Britisli government because “ the arm 
which should have launched the thunderbolt was oc- 
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cupied in guiding the pen,” he expressed his devout 
wish that the war might not be concluded until 
England had smothered in victories the disasters to 
which slie was so little habituated. If an harangue 
of this cliaracter served in any degide to guide or 
aid the councils of England, it sol ved much more 
effectually the war-party of America, wheie (banning 
was held in singulttr antipathy, and where every ad¬ 
mission he made in regard to “ the shock of con¬ 
sternation ” caused by the Aiiferican frigates gave 
pleasure, more acute tlian any })ain Ids ‘sarcastic 
phrases could thenceforward inflict. 

Alexander Baring spoki? wdth his usual good sense, 
pointing out that Castlereagh's speech jiroved chiefly 
the greater interest of England to call for and court 
negotiation on the subject of impressments. Whit¬ 
bread challenged jiublicOjiinion by going to the verge 
of actual sympathy with Aineric.a. The debate ended 
in an unopposed vote for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, leaving the subjiH't in truth untouched, ex¬ 
cept that England had avowed an extreme desire 
to punish Ami'riea, and naturally felt an extreme 
irritation because Ameiica show'ed ability to bear 
jumishment. 

The spring came, bringing no new prospects. Eng¬ 
land refused to make a suggestion on w'hich the 
governments could discuss terms of peace. She re¬ 
fused even to think upon the problem, but massed 
a huge armament in tfliesaiieake Bay imd Delaware 
River to restore her naval invincibility. Yet reflec- 
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tion seemed still to be silently at work, for, March 
22, the “Times” iiitcrruptcd its outcry over the loss 
i the “Java” by publishing a temperate article on 
the new Foreign Seamen Bill of (Congress,-an arti¬ 
cle in which the .suggestion first appeared that peace 
might after all he ivstored by simply omitting in the 
pacification any mention of impressment. The idea 
found support nowhere; but while, iiisufiicieiit as it 
seemed, the human imagination could hardly con¬ 
ceive of any other expedient, at the same moment 
the iisefi'ssness of trying to obtain peace on any 
terms was made clear by the interfci'ence of the 
Russian Czar. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Napolioon declared war aj 2 ,ainst Russia June 22, 
four days after the Ainerican declaration against 
England; e.rosscMl the Nieinen Jiiiu! 24, and August 1 
was already at Vitehsk, about tlii-ee liunditd miles 
south of St. P(!ters)iui'g, and about eiiually distant 
from the frontier and from Moscow. There, in the 
heart of Russia, lu^ paused to collect his strength for 
some blow that should lay the Russian empire at 
his teet; and while he hesitated, lh(‘ (V.ar, August 8, 
returned to his capital to wait. At that moment 
the ehanei^s of war taviinal Napoleon. Nothing was 
more likely than his sueec'ss in destroying the Rus¬ 
sian army, and in diefatiug terms of peace in iSt. 
Petersburg. 

News of the American deelaration of war reached 
St. Petei'sburg August (1, and added a new anxiety to 
the overburdened mind i»f Alexander. 'Hie Ameri¬ 
can minister at that eouit found himself in a deli¬ 
cate position. His (bnau'ument declared war against 
England and became for military juirposes an ally 
of Franee at the moment wlum Russia entered into 
formal alliance with England and wcuit to war with 
France. If Napoleon caught and crushed the Russian 
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army and marched on Sf. Feteraburoj, the American 
minister would certainly be no favorite with Rus¬ 
sians ; if Na])oleon were beaten, tlie Amei'ican min¬ 
ister need expect no cousidei'ation, lor in that ease 
every inHuenei' at llic Ru.ssian Ooui’t was certain to 
be Enjrli.sh, and from Eug:land could come no favors. 

At the inoineiit when Brock, with his force of a 
few hundred nicn attacked Detroit, Najtoleon with 
two hundred thousand men moved up(»u Smolensk 
and the Russian army. August lo, he celebrated his 
fcte-da_\*on the banks of the Dnieper: and while Hidl 
was surrcuderinif tin* forti of Detroit, tlu' Russian 
army, hardly in better humor than the Ohio militia, 
wert' ])reparm,!i' to abandon Smolensk to save them¬ 
selves from Jlidl's fat(!. Napoleon took possession 
of the town Aueiist 18, but failed to destroy the 
Russian army, and then, turuiuji- away from St. 
Pcti’rsbur<i-, jtursued his retreating; emuuy toward 
Moscow. 'J'he battle of Borodino, or Moseowa, fol¬ 
lowed, September tl, and the Freiieli army entered 
Moscow Se]itembi‘r II. 'I'liere it remained more 
than a mouth. 

During tlu'se weeks of alarm and incessant fighting, 
the Czar still found time to think of American affairs. 
The influence of Count Roumanzoff, though lessening 
ev(“ry day, still controlled the regular cour.se of for¬ 
eign relations. September 21 Roumanzoff sent for 
Adams, and said that the Emi)eror had been much 
concerned to find the int(>rests (jf his subjects de¬ 
feated and lost by the new war, and it had occurred 
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to him that perhaps an arrangement might be more 
easily made by an indirect than by a direct negoti¬ 
ation: he wislicd to know wlicther an ofl'er of medi¬ 
ation on his pai't would moot with any difficulty on 
ihe part of the United States.* Adams replied that 
his Government could not fail to consider it as a 
new evidence, of the Czar’s friendship, but suggested 
that then! was a thiid party to be consulted, — the 
British governinenC Roumanzoff answered that he 
had already sounded the British minister, who had 
written to Lord Casthueagh on the subject. 

The British luinister, lately arrived in Russia, was 
not a person calculated to aid Roumanzoff. Lord 
Catheait, who had been chosen hy Oastlei'eagh for 
the post of ambassador at. St. Retei-shiirg, was best 
known as the commandei' of the Copenhagen expe¬ 
dition in • 1807. Some Americans might perhaps 
remember that he had served in America during the 
Revolutionary War. A widl-informed writer in the 
London “ Times,” who belonged to the Wellesley in¬ 
terest, seemed to doubt Lord Cathcart’s qualifica¬ 
tions for his new post. ‘‘He is only bettor fitted for 
it than tlu! horse lu! rides,” was the criticism ; ^ but 
the better he had been fitted for it, the worse he would 
have suited Roumanzoff’s purpose, for his first object 
could be no other than to overthrow Roumanzoff and 
thwart his policy. No serious support of Russian 
mediation could he expected from him. He began his 

* Diary of J. Q. Adams, Sept. 21, 1812; ii. 401. 

* Vetcs, ill the “ Times,” Oc.t. 26, 1812. 
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career by .seeking access to the Emperor through other 
channels than the chancellor.^ 

Adams, September 30, advised his Clovernment of 
the Czar’s jtroposed mediation. Oidober 1.5, Rou- 
manzoff aiincJlmced that his jjroposal was ready, and 
would be sent at once to Washington, — which was 
actually done, before receiving a reply from London. 
The step could hardly pl(;ase the'British government; 
but Roumanzoff seemed almost to take jdeasure in 
disregarding England, and f)erliaj)s felt that the 
course •f events must eithei- i-emove him entirely 
from the government, or make him independent of 
British support. He (dung to the AnuMitv.iii media¬ 
tion as the last luminant of his anti-British poli(!y. 

Tlie British government would have preferred to 
make no answer to the Russian offer of fnediation. 
To English statesmen the idea was absurd.that Eng¬ 
land could allow Russia, more than France or the 
United States themselves, to mediate on blockade 
and impressment, or upon points of neutrality in 
any form ; but Castlereagh had every reason to 
conciliate the Czar, and I’ather than flatly reject a 
suggestion from such a source, lie replied that he 
thought the time had not yet come, and that the 
offer would not be accepted by America.* So it 
happened that the offer of Russian mediation went 
to America without positive objection from England, 

* Diary of J. Q. Adam.?, Oct. 21, 1812 ; ii. 414. 

* Diary of J. Q. Adams, ii. 433. Adams to Monroe, Dec. 11, 
1812 ; State Papers, iii. 626. 
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finding its way slowly acioss the Atlantic djaring the 
winter months. 

With it wont the tale of Napoleon’s immense dis¬ 
aster. ()(dohor he hcgaii his rcdreat; November 
23 he siicc.eedeil in crossing the Beresirta and escap¬ 
ing cH;))tnr(‘; Decemher o he abandoned what was 
still left of his army : and December 10, after trav¬ 
elling secrtdly ami Vilhont rest across Knropi!, ho 
appeared suddenly in I’aris, still powerfnl, but in 
danger. Nothing could be belter calculated to suji- 
j»ort th(^ Bussian mediation in the Pi'esidcntis mind. 
'I’hc possil)i!ily of remaining without a fi'iend in the 
world while carrying on a war without hope of suc¬ 
cess, gave to the (’/,ai‘’s friendship a value altogethei' 
new. 

Other news crossed the o<-ean at tlui same time, but 
encouraged uo hope tluit England would give way. 
First in importance, and not to lie trideil with, was 
the British oHicial announcement, dated December 
2t), 1812, of tlu' l»loekad<' of tlu' Chesapi'aki' and 
Delaware. Ann'ricans held tbat this blockade was 
illegal,^ — a blockade of a coast, not of a port; a 
paper-blockade, one of the grievance's against which 
the Avar was wagi'd ; but whatever they might choose 
to call it, they’ could not succi'ssfully disprove its 
efticiency,or deny that it made Che.sapeake IhiA', Dela¬ 
ware River, ami tlu' X'ineyard Sound little better than 
British wateis. E.xjiort of American jiroduce from 
the Chesapi'ake and Delawari} ceased. 

* Diary of .1, Q. Adams, Feb. t, 1813; ii. 440. 
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The Uockade, though serious beyond all other 
military measures, roused less attcmtion and less 
protest than another measun' of the British gov¬ 
ernment whieli had the character of a profitable in¬ 
sult. A circular dated November !>, adiiressed to 
the governors of West Indian colonies by the Brit¬ 
ish govi'miyent, authorized tluan to issiu' licenses for 
importation of m^cessary siipplfes during the war, 
— a jirecantion commonly taken to meet the risk «)f 
famine in those regions. 'I'he (loverintr of the Ber¬ 
mudas, hi i.ssning a |iroclumatiou January 14, 1813, 
pnlilishcfl the circular, which contained one unusual 
provision :' — 

“ Whatever iaiportatioiis are ])ropose<l to be made, un¬ 
der the order, from the rnited States of America, should 
be by your licenses eontliied to tin? ])orts in the Kastern 
States exclusively, unless yon have reason to suppose that 
the object of the order would not be fulfilled if licenses 
are not also granted for the importations from the other 
ports in the I'nited States.” 

Probably the discrimination was inf ended, like the 
e.xemption from blockade, as a favor to New England, 
and mu.sf Inn’c bism meaiff to be more or less secret, 
since publicati(»n was likely to counteract its effect; 
but in time of war the British government was at 
liberty to s(‘ek supplies where it chose. 

Madison thought differently. He sent to Congress, 
February 24,1813, a special Message exjtrcssing in¬ 
dignation at the conduct of England. 

’ .state Papers, iii. 008. 
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“ The policy now proclaimed to the world,” he charged, 
“ introduces into her modes of warfai’e a, system equally 
distinguished by the deformity of its featui’es and the de¬ 
pravity of its character, — having for its object to dis¬ 
solve the ties of allegiance and the sentiiqpiits of loyalty 
in the adversary nation, and to seduce and separate its 
component ])art9 the one from the other. The general 
tendency of these demoralizing and disorganhting contriv¬ 
ances will be reprobated by the civilized world.” 

Although inaiiy jau-sons .shared Madison’s viqjv of 
war as a coinjadsory process of international law. 
Federalists and Hcpublicans were at a loss fo under¬ 
stand his vioAV of “ deformity ” and “ depravity ” in 
modes of warfaie. The nhole ti uth in regard to 
West and East Florida was not known, hut so much 
was notorious, even in 1811, as to warrant the Brit¬ 
ish minister in protesting ” against an attempt so 
contrary to every pianciple of piddic justice, faith, and 
national honor.” ^ W^hat the Ihiitc'd States could do 
in Florida in time of i)eaco, England could surely 
do in Massachus(‘tta in time of war ; but if England’s 
conduct was in natlity deformed and depraved, as 
charged, the celebrated projjaniation of William Hull 
to the Canadians in 1812, inviting them to quit their 
allegiance and to “ choose wisely ” the side of the 
United States, should have been previously disavowed 
by the Uniti;d States government. No little ridicule 
was caused by the contrast between Madison’s atti¬ 
tude toward Canada and his denunciation of Eng¬ 
land’s attitude toward Massachusetts. 

• 

• • Foster to Monroe, July 2, 1811; State Papers, iii. 542. 
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Taken otofretlier, the news Irom Europe in the last 
days of winter,gave ground for di't'p retieetion. With 
the overthrow of Na]»oleon’s authority and tlic close 
alliance between Great Britain and Russia, the last 
chance of foi dng concessions fi'oni England vanished. 
A long war, with no prospect of siicci'ss, lay before 
the United ^stales. New York harbor, the Delaware 
Riv'er, and ('hesaiK'ake Bay were alrc-ady so nearly 
closed to eonimeree as to foresluolow complete stop¬ 
page*; and if Boston was still open, its privileges 
must 8o»n ceasi! unless Great Britain delilKU’atcly 
iutend(‘(l to regard Xew England as neutral. All 
this, though alarming tmongb, might b(( met with 
courage; but against the pionouiu-ed disanectioii of 
Massachusetts and (’onneeticut no defence e.xisted; 
and whemner those Slates should pass from stolid 
inertia into lh(‘ stage* of active, resistance t(» the war, 
the situation would become hojeeless. Under such 
cii'ciimstances England would have a strong motive 
for j’efusing pea<*e on any terms. 

The shadow of these fears lay ovtu- the Inaugural 
Address which the Presiilent j)ronounced March 4, 
1813, afteu- taking for a sei*ond time the oath of 
office at tin* Capitol. Ills speech contained only the 
defence of a war that needed no defence, and com¬ 
plaints against England which were drowned in the 
tumult of war, the* loudest complaint that man could 
make. Every tone showed that Madison fidt doubt¬ 
ful of support, and that in proving the war to be 
just he betrayed consciousness that it was not ener- 

▼OL. VII.—:: 
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fietic. Pcrlin])S the most characteristic sentence in 
the Address was tfiat in vvliich h(.> c(j#gratulated the 
country “ vvitli a proud satisfaction,” that in carrying 
on the war, “no prineipli^ of justice or liouor, no usage 
of civilized nations, no ]trccept of courtesy or human¬ 
ity, have lua-n infringed ; the war has been waged on 
our ]>art witli scrupulous regard to all these relations, 
and in a spirit of lilierality which was never sur- 
[lassed.” Madison's phi-ases were the more remark¬ 
able boiamse at about the same time the British 
governimnit announced its intention of making Amer¬ 
ica feel what war meant. 'The courtesy and humanity 
of the war were to be all on the AiiKM-ican. side ; 
while not a word in tin? Jnaugui'al Address gave the 
jiledge which ('ould win victories, — tlu^ assurance 
that the President himself had (‘iiergy and meant 
to e.xert it. 

Besides the alarming difliculties which rose partly 
from failure of military (udculations at home and 
abroad, but chiefly from want of national t^xpericnce 
in th(i business of war, other annoyances surrounded 
the Presidmit, and could not fail to make him wish 
for peace. Armstrong had not been six weeks in 
the War Department before he set the members of 
Administration at odds. The factious days of Robert 
Smith returned, and the President found the task of 
maintaining discipline as great in the Cabinet as it 
was in the army. One of the strongest characters 
called into prominence by the war, who was himself 
destined to have charge of the War Department, 
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spoke of Armstrong:, four months later, in language 
hinting imitaHent consciousness of something too 
complieatwl to describe. “And Armstrong!—he 
was the devil from the beginning, is now, and ever 
will be.” ^ T)nly by studying what Armstrong did, 
could the ciiiises be understood of the passion which 
he e.xcited in every man he enwsed.. 

Monro(‘ was the first to resent Armstrong’s pro¬ 
ceedings. Monroe’s eharaefer, llie opposite of Arm¬ 
strong’s, was transparent ; no one coul.d mistake his 
motives,"except by supposing lln'in to Ite complex; 
and in his i-elations with Armstrong bis motives were 
simjder than usual, for .\rmstrong's views could not 
be carried into effect without loss of ju'ide to Monroe. 
Already Monroe luid surrendered the War Depart¬ 
ment to him, with the ex])ee,tation that if any one was 
to have general command of tlu; armies in the field, 
Monroe was to ))e the man. Down to the time when 
Armstrong took control, the idea was universal that 
the next campaign was to be fought by Monroe. 
.Jan. 18, 1818, .'^eriirb'r wrote to liis t Joviamment: ^ 

“ Tliere is iniicli talk of Mr. Monroe for tlie cominaiid 
of the ariuy, and he Iuin shown a zeal in organizing his 
Department which tends to confirui me in that lielief. . . . 
Mr. Monroe is not a lirilliant man, and no one expects to 
find a great captain in liim ; but he served through the 
War of Independence with much t)ravery under the orders 
and by the side of Washington, lie is a man of great 

* Adams’s Gallatin, p. 488. 

* Serurier to Bassuno, Jan. 13, 1813 ; Archives des Aflf. litr. 
MSS. 
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j^ood sense, of the most austere honor, the pdrest pat¬ 
riotism, iiiid tlie most universally admitte<Miitep:rity. He 
is loved and res|)ected hy all parties, and it is believed 
that he would soon gain the hearts of all his olHeers and 
soldiers. lie would be given a staff as gobd as possible, 
and with this assistance as well as all his own recognized 
resources, it is believecl that he would be i)erfectly suited 
t<) carry on the cam|):i<ign about to oi)en against the last 
continental possession of Kiigiand in America.” 

As acting Sec.i-ctarv of War, Monroe had urged 
Congress to increase the number of major-generals ; 
and aft(‘i- Aimistrong took charge of the Depaidinent 
Congress pass(Ml the Act of Fehrnarv 24, 1813, au¬ 
thorizing the increase. February 27 the nomiiiations 
were sent to the Senate. In a letter to .leflerson, 
Monnie told the story ; ' — 

“ On the day that the nomination of these ollicers was 
made to the Senate the I’resideut sent for me and stated 
that the Secretary of War hatl placed me in his list 
of major-generals, at their head, and wished to know 
whether 1 would accept the ap|)oin'.ment, intimating that 
he did not think I ought to do it, nor did he wish me to 
leave my present station. 1 asked where I was to serve. 
He supposed it woidd be with the Northern army under 
General Dearborn. I replied that if 1 left my present 
otlice for such a (aunmand it would be inferred that I had 
a passion for military life, which I had not; that in such 
a station I could be of no service m any view to the 
general cause or to military operations, even perhaps 
with the army in which I might serve ; that with a view 
to the public interest the commander ought to receive aU 
* Monroe to Jefferson, June 7, 181.3 ; Jefferson MSS. 
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the suppc.it which the government eonlcl give him, and by 
accepting the iftatiou proposed, J might take from Gen¬ 
era] Dearborn without aiding the cause liy anything that 1 
might add. 1 stated, however, tliat tlie grade made no 
dillicultv with* me, a desire to be useful being my only 
object; and that if the command was given me even 
with a lower grade than that suggested, admitting the 
possibility, 1 would accept it. 'I’be dilliculty related to 
General Dearborn, who c-ould not. well be removed to an 
inactive station." 

Moiiroc said, in clVcct, that he would Iiave the 
command in chief or notliing. Armstrong said, in 
effect, that h(‘ meant to be commandcr-in-erhief him¬ 
self. 'Dn* new majoi -gcncrals were James Wilkinson, 
Wade Hampton. William 11. Davy of South t^arolina, 
Morgan ficwis of New York, William Ihmry ilarrison 
of Indiana 'I’eiritorv, and Aaron Ogdon of Now Jer- 
s(‘y. The command of the Northern army was loft 
to Dearborn, and as the worhl kmnv Dearborn's in¬ 
competence to conduct a campaign, no one was sur¬ 
prised to learn that Armstrong meant to conduct it 
as Secretary of War, at the army hoadrjiiarters in 
the liold, jierforming the duties of lioiitenant-goneral. 

No sooner was Monroe? satisfied fh.at Armstrong 
mount to follow this course than Jn* took the' unusual 
step of writing to the President a formal remon¬ 
strance against his colloagiu“’s sniiposod plan. The 
act a.}»pointing si.x major-geiu;rals was apjndvod Feb¬ 
ruary 24. The same c?vening Monroe had a conver¬ 
sation on the subject with the President, and the next 
day, February 25, submitted the substance of his 
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remarks in writing.* His argument chiefly regarded 
the inconvenience and nnconstitutionality of separat¬ 
ing the War Department from tlie President and of 
mixing military witli civil functions: — 

“ As soon as fJencral Armstrong took charge of the 
Department at War, I thoiiglit J saw his plan; that is, 
after he h.ad held it a few diiys. I saw distinctly that he 
intended to have no grade in the army whieh should be 
competent to a general control of military oper.ations; 
that he meant to keep the whole, in his own hands; that 
each operation should he distinct :ind separate,.with dis¬ 
tinct and separate objects, and of course to be directed 
by himself, not simply in outline but in detail. I antici¬ 
pated mischief from this, bee.ause 1 knew that the move¬ 
ments could not be directed fi’om this place. I did not 
then anticipate the remedy which he had in mind.” 

From Hint moment began a fend Ix'tween the two 
Cabinet ministers. The cause was obvious. Arm¬ 
strong had found that if a gcm'ral command were 
to be created, it must be given to Monroe. Prob¬ 
ably he felt no more conlidenee in Monroe’s military 
abilities than in those of Dearborn; but determined 
that his hand should not be thus forced, Armstrong 
decided to retain Diairborn, although his opinion of 
Dearborn, as shown aflerwartj,® made the retention 
an act of grave responsibility. I'lu' decision once 
taken, he had no choice but to supjily Dearborn’s 
wants by his own presence with the army, — a course 

* Monroe to Mailison, Fob. 25, 1S13; Moiivou MSS. State 
Department Archives ; (tiluian's Monroe, p. lOH. 

® Armstrong’s Notices of tlie War, i. 113-1 Hi. 
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certain t« challenge attack from all Virginia. Had 
Armstrong been bent on destroying his rival by 
means which the world could have found no chance 
to oppose or criticise, he would have removed Dear¬ 
born, and w<?uld ha\(i sent IVlonroe to waste his 
reputation in the task of comiuering and holding 
Canada. The retention of Dearborn was an unfoi- 
tunate beginning for (lie in w Secretary of War. 

The lirsi effect of Ariustroiig’s administration was 
to turn Monroe into a vindictive; enemy ; the second 
was to alienate Clallatin. Of all the old Republican 
leaders, (lallatiii cared least for office and most for 
consistenc.'y. Under any rcasiuiable distribution of 
party favors, (he Presidency .should have fallen to 
him aftc'r Madison, not only because he was the fittest 
man, the oldest, alilcst, and most useful member of 
the E.'cccutive government, but also because he rep¬ 
resented Pennsvlvania ; and if any .Stat(^ in the Union 
had power to select a. President, it was she. Madison 
would 'have been glad to sec-urc for Callntin the suc¬ 
cession ; he had no special love or admiration for 
Monroe, while his regard for Callatin was strong and 
constant; hut Pennsylvania eared more for Interests 
than for men, while \'irginia cared so much for men 
that she becaim; jn-odigal of interests. P<;nnsylvania 
allowed Virginia, through the agency of William B. 
(tiles, Sainiud Smith, and Michael Leib, to thrust 
(Jallatin aside and to open the path for a third 
Virginian at the risk of the Union itself. Gallatin, 
too proud to complain, had no longer an object of 
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ambition; and from tlic moment ambitioO ceased 
abstract ideas of dnfj alone iHunained to counteract 
the dis;>nsts’ of (lisaiiiajintment. 

Gallatin’s abstract ideas were those of 1801,— 
sim|dicity. economy, and jinrity. Financiering — the 
provifling of nioin'V for wasteful ex])(aiditurc—was 
his alihoi'rcncc. “ I c.annot consent to ad. the part 
of a inci'c linancier," he wi-otc to .Jefferson in 1H09;* 
“to iK'coine a contrixt'r of ta.xes, a dealer of loans, 
a se('k(M- of I'esonrees for tin' purpose of snp[)orting 
useless lianldi's, of increasing the nnnil)er of idle and 
dissiiiated nienil)ers of the connnnnity, of fattening 
contractors, puisei’s. and agents, and of introducing 
in all its rainilic.'dions that system of patronage', 
corruption, anil rottenness which you so justly e.\e- 
crate.” 'I'liese' words were meant to apjdy only to 
a state of peace, but tliey applie'd eipially well to a 
state of w:ir from the moment war became useless. 
In the beginning of Madison's si'cond term, no man 
of inti'lligence denied lhat the war had failed ; that 
its avowed objects could not be gained ; that eveiy 
month of war increased the danger of disunion, 
brought national feaukruptcy nearer, and fastened 
habits of extravagance and c.orrujttion on the country. 
From his post at the 'rreasury. (iallatin could see 
better than most men tlu' dangers, both fnmneial and 
political, engendei’ed hy the war, while his actpiaint- 
ance with Furopcan affairs showed him the need of 
rapid diplomacy. 

^ Ailiiiiis’.*; Gallatin, p. 408. 
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Anustwoig icj>i(.'S(*utf(i oiTiTthiug antajrouistic to 
(iallalin; his methods were arbitrajiT and underhand; 
his poiitieal training was (liat of the Xew York school, 
tempered l)y j»ersonal contact with the court of 
Napoleon ; fnnu liiin eeonomv conld luirdly ho cx- 
peeted. Yet perhaps the woi'st feature of Ins ad¬ 
ministration was likely to la; his use of patronage. 
^'he nuniher of (!allatin's per.soual enemies ivas small, 
.and the use of ])ati(niage in a way that would out- 
rage him seenutl dillieidt ; yet within a few vv('(d<s 
Armstrong tdfiaided him deeply. .March 18, 181d. 
William l►nan‘.^ of the ‘‘.Vurora ” newspap(;r, w'as 
a]ipoinled to the ]>osl of adjntant-gameral. The ap- 
pointmi'id. was improp(‘r. and tin- motives to which 
it was sure to he attrihutia] made it moia' seandalons 
than the nniKness of the ((e'son made it harnifid to 
the servie(‘. tiallalin’s ai'.ger was deep: “ Puaue’s 
hist appoiidmeiit has disgusted me so far iis to make 
me desirous of not heinir any longer associated with 
tho.se who have appointed him. 

lido this emhroglio of national and personal diffi¬ 
culties Dasehkoff, the Russian chariii'i\\ Washington, 
suddenly dropped the t'/ar's offer to mediate a peace. 
Of its prompt acceptance, under such circumstan¬ 
ces, no one could douht, and on this point the Admin¬ 
istration was united. Daschkoirs letter liore date 
March 8, and Monroe's reply was sent March 11. 
The letter of rcjdy was a civil and somewhat flatter^ 

* Gallatin to Xicholsoti, M.ay 5, 1813 ; Ailams’.s Gallatin, 
p. 482. 
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ing coiiipliiiicnt to Alexander;* the missiouMtself was 
a matt(‘r to he more delilj('rately arranged. 

Tlic n(!xt d(!eisii)n ri'garded the character of the 
mission. 'I’he neces.sary powi-rs might have been 
sent, without furOier form, to Alinisfer Adams at 
St. Petersburg, l»nt. tlu; Pi'esident and his advisers 
thought with reasoi^ Unit the addition of other nego¬ 
tiators to t,!ie mission would give nuire weight and po¬ 
litical efl’cct to tlic measni’e.^ Tlicy decid(!d to send 
two new envoys to join Adams; and on the same 
reasoning to sel(M;t pi'ominent men. As a guaranty 
of their wish for jaaiee, they decided that one of 
these men .should ))e a Federalist, and they chose 
James A. Ilayard of Delawan! for tlie post. For 
the other, Monroe thotight of naming some Western 
man, to simure the eonlidence of tlic Western coun¬ 
try, and reconcile it to the result; but a different 
turn was given to the measui-e liy Oallatin, who 
asked the ajtpointment for himself, (lallidin’s ex¬ 
ceptional fitiK'ss for the task outweighed all objec¬ 
tions. The Presidcuit consented to appoint him ; and 
Monroe, who had from the first attaidied himself to 
Gallatin, aeijniesci'd, although he saw the conse¬ 
quences to the (kibinet and the 'rreasury. 

A question less easy to decide was whether the new 
mission should be despatched at once, or should wait 
until England should formally accept the mediation. 
There again political motives dietattul immediate ac- 

1 State Pajiers, iii. (i2t. 

® Monroe to JetlVrsoii. .bine 7, 1813 ; Jeirerson MSS. 
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tion. If England should accept, much time might be 
saved if the mission were on the spot; if she did not 
accept, the peace-|)arty in America would be more 
effectually silenced. In e.ithcr case, Russia would be 
deeply pledged to supj»ort her own undertaking. 

The President did not intend to lose; Gallatin in 
the Treasury. Abundant prec(‘dents warranted the 
doubles (unjiloyment of go\ernment oflicers. Tn 1794 
John .lay, tlieii clnef-justie(% had lii'cn sent to nego¬ 
tiate with England, and the Smiate ha.d a|(proved the 
appointment. In 17!)9 OlivcM- Ellsworth, also chief- 
justice, was sent to negotiate with Erauec, and the 
Senate had again ap|)roved. 'I’liese were Federalist 
precedents, supposed to l)e binding, .at least on the, 
Federalist i)artv. If tla; ehief-justice, the head of an 
independent braindi of govtaiiini'iit, could be sent 
abroad as an Envoy Extniordinarv in E.xecutive em¬ 
ployment, no objeelion could e.xisi to sending an 
Executive olH(;er on ii tetnpor.ai-y service of the same 
kind, unless on the score of exjiedienev. To prevent 
diffieidty on that, account, fh(( SiMU-etary of the Navy 
consented to act as bead of tbe Treasury until Gal¬ 
latin’s return. Gallatin himself inclined to look on 
his separation from tlie Treasury as linal,* but made 
his arrangements in agi-eemeut with the President’s 
views, which looke(l to bis retui’ii in th(( autumn. 

Before he could depart he was obliged to complete 
the necessary financial arrangements for the coming 
ye.ar, on which ho was busily engaged at the. moment 
* Adams’s Gallatin. j>. 483. 
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wlion Daschkolfs l<4ter arrived. First in finpoidance 
was the loan of si.\tcen million dollars. March 12, 
subscription books w(‘r(^ opcuiod in all the principal 
towns, and the ))nblic was invited to take the whole 
amount at s(;\ en per cent inbsrc'st, to* be reduced to 
six ])(;r cent at the end of thirte<‘n years. AI)out four 
million dollars were offered <tn these terms. Propo¬ 
sals in wi’itinir were tlnm invitial by a Tiaaisury cir¬ 
cular, dated March IS, and after an active neffotiation 
bet\ve(‘n (lallatin and three or four (aipitalists of New 
York and Philadelphia, — .lolrn dacof) Astor, Stephen 
(lirard, David Parish,—the I'cmainder of tlie loan 
w'as provided. In all about eighteen millions were 
olfeiH'd. Fifteen and a half millions were taken, in 
the form of six per cent stock, issued at eighty- 
eight dollais for ev('ry hundred-dollar certilieate, re¬ 
deemable aft(;r the year 1820. Altout half a million 
was tak<-n at ]iar, with an annuity of 1 1-2 j)er cent 
for thirteen years, in addition to the six per cent 
interest. 

Calculated as a perp('tual annuity, as Knglish bor¬ 
rowers would have viewed it, the rate of this loan was 
less than seven per cent ; but if the nominal cajntal 
must or .should be repaid after twelve years, the rate 
was about 7.50 per emit. In the end, the government 
paid 7.487 per cent, for the use of tluxse sixteen mil¬ 
lions for thirteen years. The terms were not exces¬ 
sive when it w.as considered that New England in 
effect refused to subscribe. Perhajis the loan could 
not have been taken at all, had not credit and cur- 
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reiicy beefl already c-xpanded to the <laiigei-point, as 

the allotment showed ; for while New Knirhind, where 

most of tlu speeie was Indd, siihseiihed less than half 

a million, and Boston took hnt seventy-five thousand, 

Pennsylvania, wliere hankiiifr had become a Iriuizy, 

took si'ven million dollars. New ^'ork and Baltimore 

toirether coniribnt('d onlv half a million more than 
^ • » 

was given l>y Philad(dpliia alone. 'Fen million dollars 
w(a’e tak(‘n by .\stor. (Jirai'd, and Parish. — three for¬ 
eign-born Americans, without whose aid the' money 
could not lia\e been obtained on these tmans, if at all. 
Doubtless they were bold operators; but Americana 
were snpposeil to Im' not wanting in the tiiste for 
specadation, and the (luestion could not but ris(^ how 
these men knew the .secret of distributing the load 
which no native American dai'cd carry. 

The bargain was completed April 7. At that mo 
raent the Treasniw was empty, and c()uld not meet 
th(^ drafts of tin' other depai-tments ; but with sixteen 
millions in Intnd, live millions of Trciisnry notes, and 
an estimated revcmin' of something more than nine 
millions, (lallatin collected about thirty million dol¬ 
lars, and April 17 wrote to the .Secretaries of War 
and Navy,i allotting to tin; one thirteen millions and 
a quarter, to tin; other foni- and a half millions, 
which could not be excc^eded without the consent of 
Congress. This done, and every question having 
been settled that could be foreseen, — the tax-bills 
ready to be laid before Congress, and even the draft 
* Gallatin’s Writings, i. 535. 
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for a new bank-charter prepared,— Gallatin bade fare¬ 
well to the Ti'('asury, and May 9 sailed from the 
I)elawar«‘ River, with Rayard, for tlie Baltic. 

Twelve years had ])assed sinci^ Gallatin took charge 
of the finances, and his retirement' ■was an event 
hardly less serious than a change of Priisident; for 
it imjdied that the political system he had done so 
njuch Ao create and supiiort stood so uea,r the brink 
of disasta-r as to call him from tin' chosen field of 
his duties into a new career, where, if any where, he 
could save it. As xMonroe felt called to the army, so 
Gallatin turned naturally to diplomacy. IJe knew 
that after another year of war tin' finances must be 
thrown into disonh'r like that of the Ri'volutionary 
War, luwond the ri'ach of financial skill ; and he 
believed that if any oin^ could smooth the path of 
negotiation, that person was liki'ly to serve lu'st the 
needs of the Treasury. A’’!'! he took grave ri'Spoh- 
sibility, of which he was fully aware, in quitting his 
[leculiar jiost at a. inonu'iit so serious. Success alone 
could save him from universal censure; and perhaps 
nothing in his career better J>ro^'('d the high character 
he bore, and the extraordinary abilities he jiossessed, 
than the case with which he supported responsibility 
for this almost desperate vi'uture. 

The task ho had set for himself w'as hopeless, not 
80 much because of the eonce.ssi(ms he was to reqiih’e, 
as on account of t he change in European affairs which 
made England indifferent for the moment to any 
injury the United States could inflict. Monroe’s in- 
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8truction»»to the new commission, though long, con¬ 
sisted hirg<!ly in argnments against the legality of 
impressment as a part of the (/entmin; although 
the h'gality of Eurojtean war-measures had long 
ceased te Ite ‘Tvorlh discussing. As tlie solution of 
the dispute, Monroe could oll’ei’ only the m-w For¬ 
eign iSeamen Act, which England had refused frojn 
the first to consider, and which was c('rtaiuiy ojten 
to olijeetions, — on tin; American side hccaiisc'it of¬ 
fered too much; on the llritish sidi' heeause it offered 
more than eoidd in [uactice Ik; jterformed. To mak(‘ 
the utmost ]»(»ssild(‘ concession, ]\Ionroc proposed that 
no native-horn llritish sahjeet, Ihcnceforwiird natural¬ 
ized in America, should he allowed to serve either 
in the national or the |irivuti- vessels of the United 
States, a provision which carried one step further 
the offer to naturalize no llritish siiamen except on 
condition of leaving the sea, and which went to the 
verge of conceding the right of impj-essim'nt. Not¬ 
withstanding these concessions, the instructions wer<‘ 
still positive on the main jioint. AVithout a clear and 
distinct stipidation against impressments, no treaty 
was to he signed; negotiations must cease, and the 
negotiators must r(!turn home.* 

* Monroe to the Pleuiixitcntianes, April 15, 1B13 j State 
Papers, iii. 005. 
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I)nniN(i tlic winter tlic Rcjuililiciin Icjrislature of 
Now York olioso llnfiis lviii,i>'. flio (^liiof f'oilci'alist in 
the coimlrv, to sneered John Sinitli ns United States 
senator. Some Reimhlii'ans elntriivd tluil this elee- 

tion wiis tile priee paid hv De Witt Clinton for 

♦ 

Federali.st voles in the I’residenlial contest ; but 
(Hinton's friends declared it to Im' the price paid by 
the Administration Re])iili!ieans for lo'deralist aid in 
grantiim’ a corrupt hank charter. That the choice 
was due to a harjiain of some kind no one deniis], 
and possibly both stories were true. Knfns Kinjr 
himself stood above snspieion, and had been con¬ 
sidered an opponent of the Federalist alliance with 
(Hinton; but he was a powerful recruit to the opposi¬ 
tion in the Senate, which nnmbt'red thenceforward 
nine votes, or jirecisely oiu' fourth of the body. The 
annoyance to the Administration was the greater be¬ 
cause King's Republican colleague, Obadiah Uerinan. 
belonged to the (Hintonian oitposition, and voted with 
the Federalists. At the same time I'harles ('utts of 
New' Hampshire was succeeded by Jeremiah Mason, 
a very able and extreme Federalist. H’hree more 
senators —Giles, Samuel Smith, and Michael Leib — 
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could be Kountcd as personally hostile to the Presi¬ 
dent. Jesse Franklin of North Carolina was suc¬ 
ceeded by David Stone, an independent, o|>posed to 
the war. Alretidy the ojiposition threatened to out- 
woifrh the votf% on which the President could depend. 
As tlunijih h'srislation had l>eeoni<‘ a matter of ini'erioi' 
importance, William II. (h'awfortl of < leor.ii'ia, the only 
vigorous Republican leadtM' in the Senate, resigned his 
scat, and followed (iallatin to Europe. lie was sent 
to tiike the place of .bn'l Harlow id Pitris, iind hurried 
to his post. In this eoiidilion of paidy wciikness, the 
election of Rufus King iind JeiaMniiih .Mason to the 
Senate was a disaster lo the Administration ; and 
all the more iin.xiously the Presidi-nt feiired lest the 
pojiular election in .May should convert New York 
altogidher into it Federiilist .'^tiite, iind give Mas.sa- 
chusetts the necessary strength to stop the war. 

This election, on which the late, of the war was 
believed to turn, took pliico iis iisiiiil, May 1, and 
begiin by a Federalist success in the city of New York, 
followed by anothm' in Kings, Queens, and West¬ 
chester counties. These comities before the <;entury 
ended had a voting popnlidion of near liaif a mil¬ 
lion, but in 1813 they east in .‘^tatc elections about 
eight thousand votes, and gavii a majority of eight 
hundred for the Federalist candidate .Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, the unfortnuate general of the Niagara 
campaign. Throughout the eastern and central coun¬ 
ties the election was disputed ; three of the four dis¬ 
tricts into which the State was divided left the result 
voi.. rii. — 4 
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80 close — within about tlnce hnmircd vo‘:es — that 
only the western counti<‘8 of Cayuga, Seneca, and 
Genesee turned tlie scale. Governor Tompkins was 
re-elected by the moderate' majority of three thousand 
in a total \ i>te of eighty-three thcnisanu; but the Fed¬ 
eralists ol)tain('d a majority of ten in the Assembly, 
and gained conrid('nee with their strength. In this 
election, for flu; li>'st time, the issue w:is distinct be¬ 
tween those who siipjiortcd and thos(' who opposed 
the war. The chief towns, New York, Hudson, and 
Albany, were strong in ojuxi.sitiuu ; the country dis¬ 
tricts tended to support. 

In Massachusedts the Federalist governor Caleb 
Strong, who had made himsc'lf peculiarly obnoxious 
by refusing to call out. tlu^ State’s quota, of mil¬ 
itia, received nearly fifty-seven tlmusand votes, while 
Senator Varnum, the Repidilican candidate, received 
forty-threi* thoustiml. Considering that the popula¬ 
tion of Alassaclmsitts was about one fourth smaller 
than that id' New York, the vote of one hundred 
thousand persons in the smaller .''^tate, and only 
eighty-lhri'c thousand in the larger, seemed a proof 
of ])oi»ular indifference ; but in truth the vote of 
New York was larger than usual, and only one thou¬ 
sand less than at the next election of governor, in 
1816. The dilTcrence was due to tlu' unequal suf¬ 
frage, which in New York State elections was re¬ 
stricted to one hundred pound free-holds, while in 
Massachusetts all citizens worth si.vty pounds were 
entitled to vote. 
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At fho .same time Jolm Randolph met with defeat, 
for the only lime in .his life. John W. Eppes, one of 
Jefferson'.s sim.s-in-law, took r(“.‘iidene(' witliin Ran¬ 
dolph's disti'iel for the ]>urfios('of stinp: it; and 
after a strngfitl' sneeeedi'd in winning llie seat, on the 
war-i.ssiie, hy a vote of eltoen hundred and twelve to 
nin<’ hundred and forty-three.* 'Phis change of rnem- 
hershiji tende<l. like the Xew York election, to show 
that the people were yielding to the lu'cessily of 
siijiporling the wai'. Yet the proci'ss was alarmingly 
slow. Tn th(‘ second year of ho.stilities. New Hamp¬ 
shire. irassiieluisidfs. Rhode Island. Conneeticut, and 
New Jersey were Federal in all iiraindies of their 
.'state gov(>riiments; .New York, Delaware, and Mary¬ 
land were partly Repnhlican find partly Federalist; 
of th<‘ eighteen Stiit<‘s only ten were wholly Repul)- 
liean, and .seven of these, weia* Southern. In the 
ITnited Stfites Semite the Administration could count 
upon twenty-two votes, with refisomihle certainty; the 
other fourteen si initors were more or less lukewarm 
or hostile. In the Ilonse. one hundrial and fourteem 
memliers su|if)orted the Administration, find si.vty- 
»>ight opposed it. As far as eonccu'iied niimlKU's, 
the Administration was strong enough in Congress; 
hut the universal want of faith in its <'fipaeity to con¬ 
duct a war of such conse(|uence gave the Federalists 
an advantage beyond luoportion to their numerical 
strength. The task of opposition was easy, find its 
force irresistible when the ablest and oldest Repub- 
* Niles, iv. 16S. 
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lican in office — the Secretary of the Treasury — felt 
himself helpless in face of the fJovernment’s inapti- 
tmle for war, uml wrote to his closest ijitimates that 
no one could “ expect much iniproveinont in the 
manner of makinff it more elfici<‘nt. '1 think that 
there (“xisis nail ineapaeity in that respect, — an in- 
cajiaeity which must ni'ccssarily exhaust our resouret s 
within a very short time.” • 

Fortunately foi' the (Jovernment the same slowness 
of movement which counteracted its undertakings, af¬ 
fected cipially its internal enemies in their hostility. 
'I'he New Fngland extri'inists wished and exjiected 
to act energetically against the war. ('hief-.Justiee 
Parsons ipiieted Pickering in the autumn of 1812 by 
assuring him that the Massachusetts House of Repre¬ 
sentatives would act at its winter .session yet the 
legislature met and ailjourneil without action. The 
party waited for the spring election of 1818, which 
was to give them control of New York. Their dis- 
apjiointnuait at th<> ro-eh-ction of Oovernor Tompkins 
was extreme, and the temptation to wait until the 
national government should hecomc bankrupt and 
disgraced became irresistible. Another campaign was 
likely to answer their purpose. While England grew 
stronger every day, America grew weaker; the 
struggle became more and more uneiitial, the result 
more and more certain; and the hope of peaceably 

• Gallutiii to Williiim Few, May 9, 1813 ; Gallatin MSS. 

* Pickering to Lowell, Nov. 7,1814: New England Federalism, 
!>. 401. 
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restoring the Federalist party to power diminished 
the temptation to adopt measures of force. 

Thus when the Thirfeeiitli (’ongress met for its 
extra session^ May -4. the tuivernment felt stronger 
than on Maieh 5, wlien the old Congress e.vpired. 
The elections were safely passed ; tlu^ peace negoti¬ 
ations might he considered as liegim ; ta.xation was 
no longer a matter of taste. Tht' majority liked 
taxation as little in ISl-'t as they had lik('d it in IHIJ 
or in iShl ; hut they could no long(‘r dispute or even 
discuss it. Callatin had gone, leaving the hiljs for 
them to pa.ss; and Coiiirress. which at any other 
lime would have rehelled, had no choice hnt to pass 
t hem. 

Once more Henry (day was ehosem Sp(!aker, and 
setting Clieves aside In- placed John W. Epf)es at the 
head of the Ways and Means (’onimittee. 'I’he House 
mis.sed John l{andoliih, hut gained .tohn Forsyth of 
(leorgia, and Haniel Webster, — a niov memher from 
New llampshii'e. of the same age as (ddhoun and 
Lownd<-s, hnt live years younger than (.'lay. (Other¬ 
wise the memhers vaiieil little from the usual type, 
and slniwed mor(; than their usual faiadty for dis¬ 
cussing topics no longer worth discussion. 

Presiileiit iladison's Message of May 25 challenged 
no angry commetit. Its allusion to the Russian 
mediation and the terms of peace had tm a<-ccnt of 
self-excuse, as though he wtne anxious to convince 
England of her true intere.sts; its allusion to France 
contained the usual complaint of delays “ so unrea- 
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SDiiably Bpiin out ; ” and its rofcronce to the* war and 
the finanees was rather (;h(s;rl'nl than cheeriuff. Dar- 
injf as Madi.son’s policy liad been, lie coiuinonly spoke 
in tones liai’dly io be called bold ; and Ibis Message 
had the disadvantage, which nnilcr the cireunistances 
could not l)i‘ called a fault, of addressing itself rather 
to' Eui’ope an<l to enemies, than to a spiritecl and 
unitccl nation. It liad also fh(( merit of directing 
Congress stri<dly to neees.sary biisini'ss: and Con¬ 
gress aeteil on the direction. 

Nothing less than Jieecsslty I'uidd at that moment 
of early summer hav(! indneed the members of Con¬ 
gress to remain in session at all. Stout as the ma¬ 
jority might be in support of the war, the stoutest 
were depressed and despondent. They saw them- 
selvc's disappointed in every hope and ealeulation on 
which they had eoiinted a year before. Even their 
unexpected naval glory was lost for the moment by 
th(i victory of I’roke's frigate the .''hannou ” ov(‘r 
the ” Chesapi'ake,*’ .luiu' 1, as Congress began its 
work. Disastei' after disaster, disgrace ui)on dis¬ 
grace, had come and wer<‘ every moment multiply¬ 
ing. SulVoeated with heat, memlx'rs w<'re forced to 
sit day by day in the half-lini.shed Cajiitol, with a 
Southern village about them, their nearest neighbor 
a Itritish llt'et. “ Defeated and disgraced every¬ 
where,” said one of tin' stanchest war members de¬ 
scribing tlie scene, “ Congress was to impose the 
burden of tax<'s on a divided pco|)l(', who had Ircen 
taught by leaders of the war party to look upon a 
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tax-gatliPiVr as a thief, if not to shoot him as a burg¬ 
lar.” ^ Aeeonling to the same aiithoritv,‘Mho coun¬ 
try was at the lowest point of dejiression, where fear 
is too apt to introdiua! despair.” In this condition 
of sjtirits, (lallafin's tax-bills were I’eported to th(> 
House .luu(‘ Id,— measures such as the Republican 
|)artv ha<l, till very lately, not ••oneeived as within 
tin' range of its possilile legislation. They included 
a dii’eet tax of tliree million dollars; taxes on salt, 
licenses, spirits, i-arriages, auctions, sugar reliiu'ries; 
a stam]» tax. and a complete ma(;hinery for the as¬ 
sessment and collection of tln'se odious and oppres¬ 
sive imposts. 

At the same moment. Haniel Webster began his 
career in ('ongress Ip moving Resolutions which 
caus<‘d a long and nnprolitalile (bdiate on the conduct 
of France and the character of the Fi'encb r(‘j>e!iliug 
Decree of .Vpril •28, ISll. — a d(‘bate that eotdd have; 
no other result or object than to mortify and tinnoy 
the I’rcsiilcnl, who bad been, like so many other 
rtd(‘rs. the \ictim of Napoleon's audacity. Pending 
this debate, .Inne 1:!, flu^ Presideiit took to his bed 
with a remittent b'vcr.and for nv(' weeks his reeovisry 
was doubtful. Miidison was still conlined to his bed, 
wIk'U, .July 1.0, messengers from the lower Potomac 
brought news that the British fleet, consisting of 
eight or ten ships-of-the-Iim; and fi’igates, was in the 
river, si.xty miles below, making its way up the diffi¬ 
cult channel to Washington. A rea.sonabtc and well- 
* 1 ug«will’.s Ili.-tory, i. Igo. 
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p;roundod fear look posHewsiou of the citv.‘ July 21, 
Seriiriei' wrote to his (Joveriimeiit: ’ — 

“ Every one is making ready to move. 1 know that 
they are seeretly packing' up at the Deiiar^iiients. 1 btvve 
as yet sent iiotliiii”' away, in order not to show distrust’of 
tlie (Jovernnienfs power; hut 1 have got ready my most 
vahiaide papers, and from tlie moment tlie President shall 
(juit his residenei', 1 sliall follow whmv he goes, with my 
principal [(ort folios in one of my carriages.” 

Tlie Briti.sh ships were approaching the city; the 
sound of their guns was helicvial to In“ heard; and 
the (hiverninmit had litlle means of stopping them. 
Every man jirepaicd foi' MilnnleiM' duty; other work 
was snsiK'inled. Ahoiit tlirec thousand militia and vol¬ 
unteers, among whom were all the Cabinet and many 
members of (longress, wma' mustI'red, and marched to 
Fort Washington, which ways occupit'd by some.six 
hundred regular troops, with tin' Secretary of War at 
their he:nl : while the Secretary of the Nu\y took his 
post on the 2<s-giin frigate “ Adams ” in the river 
boneatli, and the Secretary of State rode down the 
river shore with a cavalry scouting party to recon¬ 
noitre the Ih itish ships.- .Inly 15 and IG the House 
of Rejiik'sentatives ordered a Fast, and went into 
socri't session to consider modes of defence. 

Unfortunately the motion for iiupiiry was made by 
a Federalist. The majority, didermined to make no 

* Seruriur to Bassjnio. .tulv gl, 1813; Archives des Aff. far. 
MSS. 

® National Intdligciicer, July 17, 20, 22, 1813. 
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aditiiBsions, referred tlie subject to the Military (’oiii- 
mittee, whicli reported the ue.xt day through its chair¬ 
man, Troup of tfeorgia, that the ]»repaiation was “in 
every respect jjde«iuate to the enu'igenee.” When a 
majority could benelit only its enemies by telling the 
truth, histoiT showed that honorable men oi't('n pre- 
ferj'ed to tell what was untrue. In this case the 
British ships made their soundings, and obtained 
whatever knowledge' they seaight ; then left the. river 
..to visit other parts of the Bay, but never w('re so far 
distant that they miglit not. with energy and ti fair 
wind, within four-and-t wenty hours, havee raided the 
defenct'less village, 'i'hey had but to choose their 
own tiime and path. Not adefensibU' fort or a pieket- 
fenee stood within ten miles of Washington, nor could 
a sullicient garrison be summoned in tinne for defence. 
Armstrong, Jones, and .Monroe dcaditless tissurcd Con¬ 
gress that their im'aiis of defence were “in every 
respect adecpiate,” but Congress took the n'Sponsi- 
bility on its own shoidders when it accepted their 
ussunince. 

Perhajis of all the incompetence shown in the war 
this e.xample most e.xaspi'ral(.'d patriotic citizens, be¬ 
cause it was shareil by every branch of tln^ j^overn- 
ment. For si.x months the Administration and its 
friends had denounced Hull, Van Rensselaer, and 
Smyth for betraying the government, while the Clin- 
tonians and peace Democrats had denounced the 
President foi- imbe(.'ility; but in icgard to tlie city of 
Wasliington the generals were not in cpiestion, for no 
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generals wore there, while the President w'as danger- 
dhsl)' ill in bed. Tlu; Legislature and Cabinet were 
chiefly res])onsil»le for whatever should ha])pen, — the 
more because their warning Avas aini»le^ even if under 
such eireunistanees warning was ncedtsJ. If Jeffer¬ 
son assuiiKMl as a niatt<‘r ol' (•onrs(f that William Hull 
was to be shot and .'^te)then Van Rensselaer broken 
for their mistakes. Ri'iaiblicans might projierh' ask 
what punishment should be reserved for Armstrong, 
Jon((s, and Iflonroe of the tkddnet, 'I'rotip of (leorgia, 
Sevier of Tennessee. Wright of ilar\ land, and other 
members of the .Military (.,'oniinitt<'es of the House 
and Senate for their neglect of the national capital. 

The d(“bate on Welister’s Resolutions, and the re¬ 
port maile in eonse(|ueni‘e by Monroe. .July 1:2, tended 
to throw ad<litional discredit on thi' Covc'rnment. 
In no n'speet ditl Madison's Administration inak(! an 
appearance less cretlital)le than in its attitude toward 
Nap<d<‘on’s I>eci-ees, again and again solemnly as¬ 
serted by it to lunc Ik’cii rejiealed. in the face of 
proof that the as.sertion was unfounded. No Fed¬ 
eralist rhetoric was necessary to make this mortili- 
eation felt. Madison seldom e.\]iress('d himself with 
more bitternes.s of temper than in regard to the Em¬ 
peror’s eonduet, and with ilonroi' tin* subject drew 
forth recurn'iit outbursts of anger and disgust. His 
report tacitly admitted eviuything that the Federal¬ 
ists charged, e.xcept that the Administration had a 
secret (•ngagement with France: it had deceived it¬ 
self, but it had not wilfully deceived the public. 
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While the House was busied with these unitleusant 
subjects, the Scuiate took up tlio Pi-csidcnt's rccedt 
nominations. May 29, four names were siuit to it 
for diploniatie^appoiiitmeuts, — tlioso of ADiert Galla¬ 
tin, J. Q. Adams, and .lames A. Tlayard, to m'l'otiatc 
treaties of j)eaec and commerce with Great IJritain, 
and a treaty of eommeree with Russia ; that of .Jona¬ 
than Russell to be Minister I’lmii|iotentiary to Sweden. 
Rufus Kinji’ imme<liately bejiaii opposition by moviuj? 
three Resolutions of imiuiry in reirard to the nature 
of the Russian ajtpoiutmeuts ami tlu' authority under 
which th(‘ Treasury was to be administered in the 
Secretary's ab.seuee. The President r(*plit‘d. Juiu! 8, 
that the duties of the Sc'cretary of the Treasury were 
disehitrf>'ed by the .''eerelary of the Navy under the 
provisions of the Act of 1792. 'I'lu' Stutate, by a 
vote of twenty to fourtc'en. referred the nuittiu- to 
a committee eonsistinji' of Anderson of Tennessee, 
Rufus Kiuii', llrown of liouisiana, and Rledsoe of 
Kentucky. Anderson, the ehairnian. wrote tf) the 
President and went to see him on behalf of th<‘ <!oni- 
mittee, hut received only the answi-r that the Presi¬ 
dent declined to discuss the matter with them in 
their official characltu-. The .^enat«! then adopted a 
Resolution that the functions of Secretary of the 
Treasury and Envoy E.'ctraordinary were incompati¬ 
ble. The F(!deralists ohtaine<l on this vote the suj)- 
port of Giles, Leib, and Samuel Smith, German of 
New Y<»rk, and (Tilnian of New Ilaiupshirc, all of 
whom were disaffected Republicans; but even with 
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this aid they would have failed without the votes of 
Andersiai, Bledsoe, and the two Louisiana senators, 
who joined tl»e nialeontents. 

Madison was then slowly recovering strength, and 
greatly harassed by anxiedies. He would not sacri¬ 
fice (lallatin to the Senatt!; he hoped that firm¬ 
ness would cai ry thi' jwint,' and at worst he could 
throw upon senators the eharg(' of factious oppo¬ 
sition. This h<; succeeded in doing. July 16 the 
Senat(? conuuiftee, naturally (‘xpecting Madison to 
suggest some ari’angeiuent, one<‘ iiiort! sought and 
obtained a conferc'nce, — “when tlu! President was 
pleased to observe,” said their report,'* “ that he was 
sorry that the Senate had not taken th(! same view 
of the 8ubj(‘et which he had done; and that he re¬ 
gretted that th(‘ measure had been taken under cir- 
eunistanees which deprived him of the aid or advice 
of the Senate. After the committee had remained 
a reasonable time for the President to make any 
other observations if he thought ))roper to do so, 
and observing no disposition manifested by him to 
enter into further remarks, tlu' committee I’etired 
without making any observations on the matter of 
the Resolutions, or in reply to those made by the 
President.” 

Finding itself thus defied, the Senate, without more 
discussion, rejected Gallatin’s nomination by eigh¬ 
teen votes to seventt'cn, Anderson and the two Lou- 

I Madison to (lallatiii, Aug. 2, 1H13; Works, ii. 666. 

^ Executive Journal, ii. 388. 
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isiana senaitors still adhering to the hostile interest. 
Adams and Bayard were then confirmed with little 
oppositioh. 

After the passage of many years, the propriety of 
the decision mlty still Ik- left o|n>n io debate. As far 
as the Federalists wen' concerned, their votes contra¬ 
dicted their own precedents; and if they conceded, 
as their precedents required, that the question was 
not one of law but of e.xpt'diency, they assinnt'd re¬ 
sponsibility in acting as final judges. The incom¬ 
patibility asserted by them was a mat tor of dispute. 
Two successive chief-justiec's had been .sent as en¬ 
voys abroad. No one could doubt that the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, or any other member of tho 
Executive or .Judicial dc)>artmenls, might be ajipoint- 
ed to negotiate a treaty in AVa.shington. 'I’l'inporary 
absence from Washington had never implied incom¬ 
patibility. Every one; knc'w that the .S'crotary of War 
meant in person to conduct the war on the frontier. 
No one could question the President's right to ap¬ 
point acting secretaries. If convenience alone was 
the point at issue, surely the President knew best 
the demands of his own Executive departments, and 
might be trusted with the responsibility which lie- 
longed to him. That he should fail to sec, as soon 
as the Senate could discover, an incompatibility that 
would work only against himself, lu'cd not be token 
for granted by his own pasty, wdiatcver might be the 
case with the oi)po8ition. 

On the other hand every one might admft that as 
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the coimtry grew, Secretaries of the Treasury were 
likdj to find work in tlicif* oAVH\Pej)artinent that 
would effectually lirtiif capacity for foreign 

travel; and if Ihc; Sen.lto IJiought thal stage to be 
already reached, sentilors weivi right in insisting 
upon-the ap])oiutni(‘nt of a new secretary in tlalla- 
tm’s place, llnfortumdcly for their argginent, their 
|) 0 wcr did not extend .so far. tiallatin remained Sec- 
retary%f tlie 'ria'asury, ami eoijjl^inued to negotiate as 
such, without paying attention to the Senate or its 
tin^ries. 

The Senate further w(‘ak<-ned its jiosition in acting 
on the nojnination of Jouatlian Russell as Minister 
to Sweden. Tin! sultject was referia'd, .tune 2, to a 
coininith'c consisting of Senator (lol(lslK)rough of 
Maryland. togetheV with Andcison and Rufus King. 
Jonathan Russell had nia<le himself olmoxious to the 
p(ji)cc party hy eagerm'ss shown, while he was in 
charge at London, to hiing on tln^ war. The coin- 
!Blitte(^ notiVnily entered on an investigation of his 
doirfjjs at Paris, but also introduced a* Resolution 
declaring that any mission to Sweden at that time 
was ine»j)edi(>nt, and by order of the .Senate alked 
k conference with the President.. Monroe, angry at 
fliis conflict, dcclaIt'd privately that a faction in the 
'SdSiate, cdnnting on the death not only of President 
but of Vice-l’ia'sidc'ut Gerry, and the elec¬ 
tion of Giles as KesidentoOf the Senate, were schem- 
^ilf^ t<i tilffurp the Executive power.^ 

* Meli^ (• to •IcflVi'iou, Jane 28,Ad.anis’s Gallatin, p484. 
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In ordei’»tt) counteract their, manceuvro, and*also to 
relieve the Prcsifjpnt, who was’ then daufrc'rouslyjill, 
Monroe took tlic ^rou/id that the Executive would 
not confer with a co-or<ynatc In-anch of government 
except tfiroiiglf an ag('nt, because his dignity would 
not allow Iriin to nu'ct a committee (>jceept hy a eom- 
mittec «>f hisji own. .Monroe. thiiK expressed (his sonid- 
what uurejuihliean doctrine: ‘"A committee of the 
Senate ought to coid'er with a committee t)f the 
President through a head of a Di'partmeiit^ and ndt 
with-the Child Magistrate; for in the latter easflp'a 
committee of that House is epiial to the Prcsideitt.” 
As a neei'ssarv eoiiclusiou. Monroe's argiiment seemed' 
to tlie Senate not heyond disputi*; luit they answered 
it, three days afterward, still le.ss logically, hy pass¬ 
ing Goldslmrough's Hesolution thaf it was inexpedi¬ 
ent at that time to send a Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Sweden. 

Whatever might have been the case with Galla-, 
tin’s rejection, no one could iloubt that 'flie vote ofi‘ 
Russell's appointment was factious. When twality- 
two senators, including den-miah Mason, (diristophcr 
Gor?, Samuel Dtina, Iltifus King, and WillianHp. fjliled, 
declared that ti minister resident in Sweden^ was 4 jh 
expedient in the summer of 1H18, they declared whaC 
every' other well-informed mtin knew to h(»^an errSr. 
If any American envoy was ever expedient, -it #08 

‘Monroe to Jelfiason, June 28, 1813; A<1 iuiik’^G allntiti, 
!•. 484. Cf. Madison to tin; Senate, J uly 6, 1813 ; jplx^'^tliye 
Journal, ii. ,381. 
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an envoy lo Sweden in 1813; for in Sweden at tliat 
moment all tliat was left of American commerce 
centred after l)einf>: drivim from Etifflaiid, and the 
jiolitical interests of Sweden were f?rea11y involved 
with those of the Fyited Stati-s. The error was the 
le.s8 to be denied, lx «<iii.s<‘, only six months after¬ 
ward, the Senate admitted itself in the wrong, and 
apjiroved the apix^intment of Russell. 

These votes of thej^cnate ina<le a deep impression. 
In time ,of peace and safety the Senate might show 
fuelio«sne.ss without necessarily exciting public anger, 
although at no time was the exjieriinent quite safe; 
hut at a moment like duly. 1S13, when piildic opin¬ 
ion teniled toward a serious temi>er, factiousness 
was out of place, and was tlie more dangerous be¬ 
cause I’resident ITadison, though never .showing great 
fjower as a pojailar leader, had still a clear percep¬ 
tion of th(‘ moment when to strike an enemy. He 
rarely faih'd to destroy when he struck. The time 
had come when the Rc|)ubliean Jiarty, with one voice, 
woiQd be obliged to insist that party discipline must 
1)0 restorcil; and this result was }ireci|)itated by the 
Senate's conduct in regard to the dijilomatic nomi¬ 
nations. 

An illustration of the dangers into whieh the spirit 
of faction- at that excited moment led the factious, 
was furnished by the legislature of Massachusetts, 
which met. May 2d, and after listmiing to a long 
Speech fi’om (lovernor Strong arraigning the na¬ 
tional government for its iniustice to England and 
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partiality to France, referred the subject to commit¬ 
tees which lost no time in reportiiiff. One of these 
reports, presented June 4 by Josiah Quincy of the 
.State Senate,jdosed with a Resolution that the Act 
adniittinfr^Louisiana into the^Union violated the Con¬ 
stitution, and that the Massachusetts senators in Con¬ 
gress should use their utmost endeavors to obtain its 
repeal. Another report, by a joint eoniinittee, con¬ 
tained a remonstrance addresst'd to t-'ongress against 
the war, couched in terms of strong sectional hostil¬ 
ity to the Southern States, and marked throughout 
by a covert arguuu'ut for disunion. A third report, 
also by Josiah Quincy, on a naval victory lately 
won by Captain .lames Lawronc<> of the “ Hornet,” 
contained a phras<? »“ven longto** remembered than 
Quincy’s assertion that the Government could not^be 
kicked into a war. 'I’lie Government had in fact been 
kicked into the war, but Quincy was not the better 
pleased, lie reported that in order not to give of¬ 
fence to many of the good i)eople of the Common¬ 
wealth by apjiearing to encourage the continuance of 
an unjust, unnecessary, and iniquitous war, the Mas¬ 
sachusetts senate white admiring Lawrence’s virtues 
refrained from approving his acts,— 

“ And to the end that all misrepresentations on this, 
subject may be obviated, — 

Resolved, as the sense of the Senate of Massachusetts, 
that in a war like the present, waged without justifiable 
cause, and prosecuted in a manner which indicates that 
conquest and ambition are its real mdtives, it is not 
voi. VII. — 6 
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becoming a moral and religious people to express any 
approbation of military or naval exploits which are not 
immediately coiineeded with the defence of oijir sea-coast 
and soil.” 

Such tactics, whether in or out of (Congress, were 
mons dangerous to their authors than any blunders 
ol tin! Administration could ever be to the party in 
power. If the nation shoidd be successful in the 
war, it might perhajis in good iialure leav(i unpun¬ 
ished till! eouduet of its maleontents; but if by 
their means the nation should be conquered or 
forced into a humiliating peaca^, the people would 
never forged, and never foj’ego r(‘vonge. Mere op¬ 
position to foreign war I'arely injured public men, 
except while the war-f(!ver lasted. .Many distin¬ 
guished statesmen of Kurope and America had been, 
at one time or another, in oj»])o.sition to some special 
war, — as was the (rase with Talleyrand, Ciiarles James 
Fox, Loi’d firey, JelVersou, and Madison ; but oppo¬ 
sition became unpardonable when it took a form 
which could have no apjjaivnt object except national 
ruin. The Federalists who held th(“ ideas expressed 
by the legislntunr of .Massaehusirtts could explain or 
defend their futun' eours(' only by the conviction that 
the inevitable and hmg-expect(*d “ crisis ” was at 
hand, which must end either in disunion or in recon¬ 
struction of the Union on new ground. As “a moral 
and religious people,” tlu*y separated from the com¬ 
mon stock, and thenceforward, if tlnr Union lasted, 
could expect no pardon. 
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The extravagance of the Massachusetts Federalists 
was counterbalanced by the same national disastera 
which cjmsf'd it; Nothing showed that the war was 
popular in any of the soa-board States; but the 
pressure- of circumstances, little by little, obliged 
lukewarm and even hostile communities to support 
it. V'irginia and the Southern States were drawn 
into relations toward tin* government which they 
had never intended to accept. I’ennsylvania, Ken¬ 
tucky, and Tennessee snlnnitted to exactions that 
would at any previous stage of their history have 
produced a revolution. I*erha]>s the strongest proof 
of change in popular jtrejudiees was furnished by 
the taxes. Tax-f»ills which were supposed to have 
already overthrown om* great political party, — bills 
which intlicted the (*vils so hotly and ftersistently 
denounced by .hdl'erson, (lallatin, and John Randolph 
in ((pposition, and wliich liad betm long delayed by 
fear of their popular effect,— were passed by Con¬ 
gress ipiickly, l»y decided votes, and with less debate 
than was given to the discussion whether the Presi¬ 
dent had or had not told all lu! knew about Bas- 
sano's Decree of Ajwil 28, 1811. From the time 
they were approv<*<i by the President, in July and 
August, 1813, to the tinu' of tlu'ir rei)eal, neither the 
President nor his itarty was^troubled by {sjpular dis¬ 
content on account of the passage of these Acts. They 
were accepted as a necessary part of the national 
system, and of a war-policy. 

The most curious symptom, and the one which 
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most perplexed the F<‘d(y!ili8t8, was that tllis popu¬ 
lar moveinetit of concentration acted in direct resist¬ 
ance to the niovciuent of erents. In every respect 
as th(^ Fech-rytlists looked back at the^ past twelve 
years theb' jMophccics had coiuc* true. The llepubli- 
ean^ f>artv, llicy ar^rned, had pn»vcd itself incoinfMV 
tent, ami had admitted tln^ failure of its principles; 
it had bten forced to abandon them in |)ractice, to 
noplace the frov<>rnmeuf where the F(>deraiists had 
put it, and to adojit ail the Fc'deralists’ methods; 
and even then the party failed. Equally imbecile 
in peace and war, the democi'atic movement had 
ended in Biich disgrace and hel]>leKsne8S as few }iov- 
ernments had ever outlived, and such as no nation 
with a near and ])owerful mdjrhbor could have sur¬ 
vived. In 1813 th(‘ evidence of (bjwnfall had be¬ 
come patent. The <rov('riiment was ruined in ci’cdit 
and character; bankrupt, broken, and powerless, it 
continued to exist merely because of habit, and must 
succumb to the first shock. All this the Federalists 
had lonj? foreseen. Fisher Ames in the jiress, scorfes 
of clerfrymt'ii in the pulpit, numberless politicians in 
Congress, had made no otlu'r )i.sc of their leisure 
than to point out, sti'p by step, every succeeding 
stage in the coming decline. The catasti-ophe was no 
longer far away, it was actually almut them, — they 
touched and felt it at every moment of their lives. 
Society held itself together merely because it knew 
Aot what else to do. 

Under circumstances following each other-in ne- 
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cessity sb stringent, no Federalist could doubt that 
society would jjursuo the prediiPted course; but it did 
not. Illogical and pcrvei-se, society i)er8i8ted in ex¬ 
tending it8elf in lines which ran into chaos. Thei. 
threatened crisis ” had arrived, wanting yp ch^ac- 
teristic of thost' so long foretold; hut society made' 
no effort to .save itself. A vaster ruin and sJUl 
more terrilde retrilaition lay beyond. The Federal¬ 
ists wert' greatly and naturally perplexed at discov¬ 
ering tlu‘ silent undcr-cnirrcnl which tended to grow 
in strength luecisely as it encountered most resist¬ 
ance from events. They tried to explain the phe¬ 
nomenon in their own way,— tin; clergy according to 
religious conceptions, tin- politicians accairding to their 
ideas of popular character. The political theory was 
the more plausible and less resj>ectal>le. A. C. Han¬ 
son, tlu> extreme Maiyland Federalist, mobbed and 
nearly killed in Ualtimore in .Iiine, 1812, only to be 
elected to Congn^ss in Novemljcr, thought that the 
national movement of 1818 was due to military glory. 
Hanson wrote to Pickering on the subject, in the 
autumn:' — 

“ The war is becoming more popular every day in this 
State [Maryland]. Our successes, and the weak man¬ 
ner in which it is conducted. by the enemy make it so. 
... It would seem that after a wliile, unless the British 
can gather the sense and courage to strike some severe 
blows, the war by its own generative powers will create 
the means for its support. The vanity of a people can- 

• Hausun to Pickering, Oct. 16, 1813; Pickering MSS. 
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not hear these brilliant naval victories, and there is no 
passion to which the rulers of a people can address them¬ 
selves w’ith greater effect. Even in my district the ac¬ 
tive opposers of tlie war are falling off every day, and 
unless we shortly meet with some reverses, the Administra¬ 
tion will shortly find more friends than enemies in this 
State by a great <leal. . . . The imprc'ssion is becoming 
universal that the enemy cannot harm us if he would. 
A few hard Idows struck in the right place would be of 
great service to the country.” 

A people tliiit could feel its vanity flutteivd by such 
ghtries as the war gave in 1813 must have felt the 
want of llattcry to an unusual degree. 1'he idea was 
extravagant. Not so much the glories as the dis¬ 
graces of the war roused imblic symj)athy ; not so 
much th(> love of victory as the ignominy of defeat, 
and the grinding necessity of supporting government 
at any cost of )»rivat(! j>idgmeut. At such a mo¬ 
ment any success was ketuily lelt, and covered every 
failure. The alow convicti<ui that come what wouhl 
tlie nation must he preserved, brought one man after 
another into sup|Kut of the war, until the Federalists 
found their feet in a iiuicksaud. The “crisis” pro¬ 
duced the opposite effect to that wliicli Burke’s phi¬ 
losophy prmlicted. 

Congress finislual its work, and August 2 ad¬ 
journed. ImuM'diately afterward the President went 
to Montpelier to recover his strength in the air of 
the Blue Ridge. The sessiim had not been unsatis¬ 
factory, for although the Senate refused to impose 
an embargo, wanted by the President in order to cut 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The full of Detroit uiid Cliieufro in August, 1812, 
threw th(‘ Am(!rieau frontier ])ack to th(f line of the 
Wabash and the Maumee, and threatened to throw 
it still farther hack to the Indian boundary itself. 

The Miami or Maumee River was defendcid by Port 

• * 

Wayne; the Wabasli had no other defence than the 
little fort or blockhouse which Harrison built during 
the Tippecanoe campaign, and named after himself. 
PVt Harrison stood near the lati'r city of Terre 
Haute, close to the border of Illinois; P'ort W^ayne 
stood within twenty miles of the Ohio border. The 
width of Indiana lay lietween tln^ two. 

Had Rrock been aide, after thi^ capture of Deti'oit, 
to lead his little army into Ohio, lie might have 
cleared not only tln^ Maumee Rivtu’, but the whole 
western end of Lake Erie from American possession. 
Recalled in luiste to deftmd Niagai-a, Brock left only 
two or three companies of troojts as garrison at 
Detroit and Malden. The Indians could do little 
without the aid of regular fori’es, but they tried to 
carry both P'ort Wayne and P'ort Harrison by strat¬ 
agem. The attacks were made almost simultaneously 
a few days after Sej)tember 1, and not without skill. 
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In the case* of Fort Harrison the Indians wcn^ nearly 
successful, not so much in lighting us in luirning it. 
With great difficulty its young captain, Zachary Tay¬ 
lor, of the Scv(‘nth Infantry, succeeded in saving his 
post. Fort WayiH' Avas held hy Captain Janies Rliea 
of the First Infantry until rciuforceinents arrived, 
September 12. E.\cept the usual massacres of scat¬ 
tered families, the Indians accoinjdished nothing. 

U])on the State of Ohio, with its (piarter of a million 
inhabitants, ami of Kentucky with four hundred 
tbousami, fell the immediate burden of defending the 
border between the Ohio and the Tiukes. (lovernor 
William Henry Jlarrison of the Indiana Territory 
leaving A'^ineennes .Inne lb, the day after tlu^ declara¬ 
tion of war, was at Cincinnati when threatening news 
began to arrive from Detroit. irarri.son had military 
knowledge and instincts. He .saw that after the caji- 
tnre of Mackinaw Detroit must fall, and that Hull 
could save himself only by evacuating it.* Harrison’s 
ambition, which had diawn him to Tippecanoe, drew 
him also to lead the new crusade for the relief or 
recovery t>f Detroit. He went to Kentucky' at the 
invitation of (Jovernor Scott, and uinier the patron¬ 
age of Sc(ttt and Heuiy Clay he took the direction 
of military affairs. August 24 news reached Ken¬ 
tucky that Hull was shut in Dctiaiit, and must sur¬ 
render unless immediately relieved.^ The Governor 
of Kentucky at once summoned what was then called 

* Harrisuii to Kustis, Aug. 10, 1812 ; Dawson, p. 273. 

• Harrison to Eustisj, Aug. 28, 1812; DawHon, p. 283. 
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a caucus, comiMmod of himself, his suctessor elect 
Governor Shelliv, Henry ('lay, Justice Todd of the 
United States Supreme Court, Major-fJeneral Hop¬ 
kins of the Kentucky militia, various Congressmen, 
judges, and fdher citizens,* whose whole authority 
was needed to warrant giving to Harrison, who was 
not a citizen of Kentucky, the commission of major- 
general and the command of the expedition to De¬ 
troit. By general acclamation, and on the warm 
assurances of universal pojmlar approval, the meas¬ 
ure was taken; and Harrison started at once for 
Cincinnati and Detroit to organize the campaign. 
The news of HuH's snrrendtn’ met him as he left 
Frankfort. 

By this (vindtination of skill and accident, Harrison 
reached the ohji'ct of his ambition, — the conduct of 
war on a scale ccjual to his faith in his own powers ; but 
the torrent of Westenn enthusiasm swe|)t him forward 
faster than his secret judgment a))])roved. A})pointed 
hy eauc.us the general of volimteei's, he could keep 
his position only hy keeping his popularity. Without 
deciding juecisely where to march, or what military 
object to i>ursne, he talked and acted on the idea that 
ho shouhl rc^cover Detroit hy a coup-<le-main.^ He 
kn(!W that the idea was baseless as a })ractical plan, 
and futile as a military measure; hut nothing less 
wouhl satisfy the enthusiasm of his Kentucky vol¬ 
unteers, and tho national government almost com- 

* Harrison to Eustis, Aug 28, 1812 ; Dawson, p. 283. 

* Dawson, p. 29(5 
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pelled him t5 pretend what he did not at heail believe 
possible. 

Tlie confu.sion thus created was troublesome. First, 
Harrison insisted on commandinfi the troof)8 march¬ 
ing to relievo f'ort Wayne, and obliged the good- 
natured (tcneral Winchester, who outranked him, to 
yield the ])oint..‘ Them after a hared march with 
the Kentuckians down the St. Alary's River, having 
relieved Fort Wayne, Harrison was obliged, Septem¬ 
ber 19, to surrender the command to Winchester, 
who arrived with ord»!r8 from the Secretary of War 
to take general (;harg(^ of tlai northwestern army. 
Harrison then left Fort Wayne foi- Piejua. Mean¬ 
while the President and Fastis, learning wliat had 
been done in Kentucky, September 17, after mmdi 
debate decided to give t(» Harrison the (auumission 
of brigadier-general, with the (command of the north¬ 
western army, to consist of ten thousand men, with 
nnlimited means and no (jrders e.\ce|»t to retake De¬ 
troit.® Rrigadier-Heneral Winchesttu-, who was al¬ 
ready at Fort Wayne, was given the option of serving 
under Harrison, or of joining the army at Niagara. 

These new orders reached Harrison S('i»temher 25 
at Piqua. Harrison then resumed <‘ommand, and two 
days afterward, September 27, wrote to the secre¬ 
tary, announcing his plan for the autumn campaign. 
Three columns of troops, from widely distant quar- 

* Winchester to the “National Intelligencer,” Sept. 16, 1816. 

• Eustis to Harrison, .Sept. 17, 1812 ; Dawson, p. 299. Eu*- 
ti* to Governor Shelby, Sept. 17, 1812. McAffee, p. 117. 
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ters, were to iuov(j to the Maumee Rapids, — the 
right column, consisting of Virginia and Pennsyl¬ 
vania troops, hy way of the .Sandusky River; the 
centre eoluniu, of tweljc' hundred Ohio militia, by 
Hull's road : tlie left column, eonsisling of four 
Kenliicky regiments and the Seventeenth U. S. In¬ 
fantry, was to descend the Auglaize River to Fort 
J>(diane.e on the Maumee, and thence to fall down 
that ii\-er to tlie point of junction witli the two 
other columns. 

Oompared with IIuH's resources, llairison’s were 
immense ; and that he had no s<-ri()us (memy to fear 
was evident from his dividing the army into three 
columns, which'-marelied hy lines far htwond support¬ 
ing distance of ea.ch other. At the same time he 
ordered Major-tlmieral Hopkins of the Kentucky 
militia to march with two thousand men up the 
Wabash into the Indian country,and to destroy the 
Indian sidthMiients on the Wabash and Illinois rivers. 
Had a llritish force been opposed to the Americans, 
its general would have had little diftieulty in destroy¬ 
ing some one of these four isolated columns, and 
driving Harrison back to central Ohio; but only 
bands of Indiana, not exceeding live hundred at most, 
w<‘rc to be feared before the army should cross the 
Maumee, and little anxiety existed on account of 
enemies, unless for the safety of Fort Wayne. 

Harrison's anxieties bore a different character. 
September 23 he wrote to the Seenffary of War; 
“If tke fall should be very dry, I will take Detroit 
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before the whiter .sets iu; but if we should have mueh 
rain, it will be necessary to wait at the raincls until 
the Miami of the Lakes is sufhciently frozen to bear 
the army and its bajigage.” * The jtroinisi* was rash. 
However dry tln^season mighf be. the task of inarch¬ 
ing an army with siege-artillery past Malden to De¬ 
troit, ami of keeping it supplied from a base two hun¬ 
dred miles distant, with the Hriti.sh eommaiiding the 
Lake, was one which Harrison had too mueh sense 
to attempt. Nothing hut disa.ster could have resulted 
from it, cvi'ii if Detroit had been taken. In the 
actual condition of that territory, no army could be 
maintained beyond the ^laumee River without con¬ 
trolling tin- Lake. Perhaps llarrisojil was fortunate 
that constant rains throughout the month of October 
brought the army to a halt long before it reacheil the 
Maumee. Only the left division of five Kentucky 
regiments sueeei'ded in gedting to the river, and 
carnjXMl in th(! neighboidiood of old Port Defianci', 
waiting for the other columns to reach the rapids. 
There the Kentuckians remained, under the command 
of General Winchester, without foixl, clothing, or 
sufficient sheltiu', iu a state of increasing discontent 
and threatening mutiny, till the lear closed. 

Within a month after assuming command Harrison 
found himself helpless either to advance or to retreat, 
or to remain in any fi-vcd position. The supplies re¬ 
quired for ten thousand troops could not Ih; sent 
forward by any means then known. October 22 the 
* DawBon, j). 312. 
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left ^;o]umSy consiHtiiifr of the Kentueky regiments 
and some reguliiis, WHS at Defiances on the Maumee; 
the central cohinm of a thousaiKi Ohio troojts under 
(leiK-'ral I'lippcr was on Hiiirs road,^a hundred miles 
from the Maumee, unal)Ie to march Ixwond Urbana, 
where its sn|iplies wer«M*(>lleeting; tier right column 
of I*enns\ Ivanians and Vii'giniaiis was still farther 
from tlu' front, slowly approaching tins Sandusky 
River from the southeast, Imt far out of reach. (Jen- 
eral Hopkins's expedition u]> the AVahash ended in 
failure, his troops ht'coming a mere' moh, and at last 
dishanding, leaving their general to follow them home. 
Harrison himsedf was riding imlefatigahly through the 
mu<l, from one end to the other of his vast concave 
line,— now at Deliance, making spee<dies to ]»acify 
Winclu'ster's Kenlintkians ; then at ri(|ua and Ur- 
Ijana with tin? Ohioans; soon a hundred miles away 
at the river fluron. east of Sandusky ; next at Woos¬ 
ter, Delaware, or Kranklinton, afterward Oolumbus, 
in the centre of Ohio, looking for his right wing: 
hut always searching for a jaissahle ridge of dry 
land, on which his sup])lies *-ould go forward to the 
Maumc'e Rapids. Tln^ result of his search was given 
in a letter of October 22, from Franklinton, to the 
S<!cn'tary of AVar ; — 

“ I am not ul>k‘ to fix any period for the advance of 
the troojrs to Detroit. It is pretty evident that it cannot 
be done upon proper principles until the frost shall be¬ 
come so severe as to enable ns to use the rivers and the 
margin of the Lake for transportation of the baggage and 
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artillery upon the ice. To get them foi'MFW'd through a 
swampy wilderness of near two hundred miles, in w'agons 
or on packhorses which are to carry their own provisions, 
is absolutely impossilde.” 

The obstacle which brought Harrison’s autuinn 
camjiaigii to this sudden close was the vast swamp 
that extended from the Sandusky River on his right 
to the Auglaize River on his left, and for the mo¬ 
ment barred the pas.sage of his necessary supplies as 
eflFectually as ^though it had been the Andes. Hull 
had crossed it, cutting a roail as he went, and no one 
had then appreciate*! his (dTort ; but he had marched 
with a small foice in May and Jum*. Harrison tried 
to trans}»ort supplies, heavy guns, military stores, and 
all the material for an army of ten thousand men on 
a long camjHiign, as the autumn rains set in. On the 
extreme right, with great effort and expense, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of ratit)ns was accumulated on the 
Sandusky River, to be sent to the Maumee Rapids 
whenever the frosts should hard<*n the swamjis. On 
the e.xtreme left, desperate efforts wer** made to carry 
supplies to Winchester's army at Hefianc*' by way of 
the Auglaize and St. Mary’s riveis. Hidl’s road was 
impassable, and for that reason the column of Ohio 
troops and their supplies were stopjied in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Urbana, 

Throughout the months of October and November 
Harrison’s army stood still, scattered over the State 
of Ohio, while wagons and pai^khorses wallowed in 
mud toward the Maumee Rapids. None arrived. 
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rioinetiineB the wagons were al)andoned In the mud; 
soinetunes the packhorses broke down; sometimes 
the riv(?rs were too low for boats; then they froze and 
stopped water-transport. Universal ^confusion, want 
of oversight and organization, added to jdiysical diffi¬ 
culties, gave jday to laziness, ineapacitv, and dishon¬ 
esty. No bills of lading uei(' used ; no aceounts were 
kept with the wagonio’s ; and the teams w«M-e valued 
s<j high, on coming into service, that tin* owners were 
willing to destroy them for tin? price to be received.^ 
The waste of government funds was appalling, for 
nothing short of a million rations at the Maumee 
Itapids could serve Ifarrisou's ol)jects, and after tw’o 
mouths of effort not a ration bad 1>een carried with¬ 
in fifty miles of the spot. In Winchester’s camit at 
Defiance the men were always on half rations, except 
wlien they had none at all. During the greater {lart 
of December they had no flour, Imt lived on jioor 
beef and hickory roots. Typhus swept them away b}' 
scores; their numl>crs were reduced to about one 
thousand. The exact force which flarrison had in 
the field was matter of conjecture, for he sent no 
return of any description to the adjutant-generars 
office.® The Government gave him carte blanche, 
and he ust'd it.® Chaos and misconduct reigned in 
every department, while he, floundering through the 

* McAffee, p. 184. 

® Armstrong to llamson, April 4, 1813 ; Amistrong’s Notices, 
i. 245. 

• Hurrison to Secretary of War, Jan. 4, 1813 ; Dawson, p. 337. 
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mud along his line of two hundred miles front, sought 
in vain for a road. 

For the train of errors anti disasters in the north¬ 
west Secretary^Eustis wa.s chiefly responsible, and his 
resignation, Dec. 8. IHltl, left the campaign in this 
hopeless condition. From Dec. 8,1812, until Jan. 18, 
1813, Monroe acted as Secretary of War: and to him 
Harrison next wrote from Delaware. Decemlter 12, 
a letter which not only disheartened the (•overnment, 
but was calculated to create a prejudice against the 
writer in the mind of any Secretary f>f War who was 
not invincibly prejudiced in his favor.* 

“ If there were not some important political reason,’' 
said Harrison, “urging the recovery of the Michigan 
Territory and the caiitnre of Malden as soon as those 
objects (uin [lossibly be effected, and that to accomplish 
them a few weeks sooner expense was to be disregarded, 
I should not hesitate to say that if a small proportion of 
the sums whicth will be expended in the quartermaster’s 
department in the active prosecution of the campaign 
during the winter was devoted to obtaining the command 
of Lake Erie, the wishes of the (lovernment, in their ut¬ 
most extent, could be accomplished without difficulty in 
the months of April and May. Malden, Detroit, and 
Mackinaw would fall in ra])id succession. On the con¬ 
trary, all that I can certainly promise to accomplish dur¬ 
ing the winter, unless the strait should afford us :i passage 
on the ice, is to recover Detroit. 1 must further observe 
that no military man would think of retaining Detroit, 
Malden being in possession of the enem^’, unless his army 

* Dawson, p. 333. Armstrong’s Xotices, i. 63, 86. 
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was at least twice as sti ong as the disposaUe fofce of the 
enemy. An annj' swlvaneing to Detroit along a line of 
operation passing so near the principal force of the enetty 
as to allow f hein a<fces8 to it whenevei' they think proper, 
must he covered by another army more eonsidejfaWe thaU 
the disjK)sahle f()rce of the enemy. I menti'On this oir- 
cnmstance to show that the attack ought not to be directs 
against Detroit, but against Mnhlcn : and that it depends 
ujMjn the ice affording a safi! passage across the strait,’ 
whether J shall be able f<) pna-ecd in this way or not. 
Detroit is not tenable. ^Vere I to take it without having 
it in my power to occupy the opposite shore, I should be 
under the neeessity of hiding the army in tlie adjacent 
swamp to preserve it from the effects of the shot and 
shells which the enemy w(ndd tlirow with impunity from 
the opposite shore. 'I'his result is so obvious to every 
man who has the least military infcn imition, that it ap¬ 
pears to me as extraordinary as any other i)artof General 
Hull’s conduct that he should choose to defend Detroit 
rather than utta<‘k Malden.” 

Hull could have usktal no better apologj^ for his 
surrender. Harrison <iid not know that tlic insubor¬ 
dination and r(d'nsal of the Ohio coloiuds to evac¬ 
uate Detroit had forced Hull to remain there; but 
that Detroit was not tcmabhi came at bust to the 
surface as a seli'-i^vident truth of the campaign,— 
which Hull had always seen, and which Harrison 
himself luinomicod almost as clearly in August as in 
December, but which he ignored in the interval. 

“ If it should be asked,” he continued, “ why these 
statements were not made sooner, — I answer that al- 
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though I was always sensible that there were groat 
difficulties to be eiieoiiiitered in the aeeoiuplishnient of 
the wishes of the President in relation to tlie recovery of 
Detroit end the ooiKinest of tin* adjacent part of Tpper 
Canada in the* manner proposed, I did not make sufll- 
eient allowance ff>r tlie iml>ecility and inexperience of the 
piihli*' agents and the villany of tlie contractors. 1 am 
still, liowever, very far from beli<‘ving tliat tlie original 
plan is imiiractic’alile. I believe on the contrary that it 
can be (‘tfeetial.” 

Tlx* excuse did not satisfy the (’abinef, wlni thought 
they saw tliat liariison wi.shed to throw iijion (iovern- 
nicnt the responsibility for a military failure fatal to 
himself. Pmliaps a simpler motive guided llurrisiin, 
who from tlie lirst never had known precJsely what 
to do, or had seen any clear path to sneci'ss. He 
wrote, .lannary I. from Franklinton,— 

“ When 1 was direeted to take till' command in the 
latter end of Si-ptmiiber, I thought it possible by great 
exertions to elTect the objects of the campaign before the 
setting in of winter. . . The experience of a few days 
was siillicieiit to convince me that the supplies of provi¬ 
sions could not be proeiireil f<ir oiir aiitiimnal advance; 
and even if this ditliciilty was rcmoveil, another of equal 
niagiiitnde existed in the want <if artillery. There re¬ 
mained then no alternative but to prepare for a winter 
campaign.” 

According to this acconiit he htid seen early in 
October thiit advance was impossibh*, y<;t he wasted 
niillion.s of money and many of his best troops in 
attempting it. AVinter had come, tind he was pledged 
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to a winter cainfiaign as impracticable as the au¬ 
tumn campai;rn had proved to la?. Without the 
control of the Lake, any army Iteyond the Maumee 
must starve or suircudcr. The frovernment had al¬ 
ready paid a vast ]>ricc in money and in(!n in order 
to obtain (his knowledge ; y(?t Harrison proposed 
a wintei’ campaign, with full ix'rsuasion of its use¬ 
lessness. 

December 20 lie sent orders' to Winchester to 
descend rln- Maumee River from Defiance to the 
rapids, ■lh(?r(? to pr(?pare sleds for an expedition 
against Malden, to be made by a choice detachment 
wh(!n the whole army should concentrah? at the ra]> 
ids. Early in January, the ground being at last 
frozen, provisions in large ipiantities were hurried to 
the Maumee River. .Vrtillery was sent forward. The 
Pennsylvania and Virginia brigades moved to the 
.‘Sandusky River, making an ellVctive force of fifteen 
hundred men at that point. I'lu' whole effective force 
on the frontier amounted to six thousand three 
hundred infantry.* Harrison intended to move his 
hcadtpiarters forward from the Sandusky, and to 
reach (he Maumee Rapids .lauuary 20, to which 
point he supposed General Winchester already in 
motion from Defiance.® 

This was the situation January 12; and although 

* Dawson, p. 4.’)4. 

* Harrison to the Secrelaiy of War, Jnn. 4, 1813 ; Dawson, 
p. 339. 

* Harrison to the Secretary of War, Jan. 4, 1813 ; Dawson, 
p. 339. 
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Harrison hinted in his rejtorts of January 4 and 8 
that his winter campaign would jirobably fail,' he 
showed the intention of advancing at least as far 
as the strait opj»osito Halden, al>out thirty-live miles 
beyond the jfaumce. Tiiis he might venture without 
miuh danger: and if he readied that point, 8U]»po8ing 
the straits to be frozen, the enemy to show little sign 
of resistance, and tli(> weather to favor, he might 
attack Malden. Hull had been expiated to take 
Malden with twelve or fourteen hiimlred men, with 
an ojien river lK-hin<l him. a British licit on his dank, 
*lifty miles of mad to eOver, and supplies for only a 
few days at Jtetroit ; Imt Harrison with 8i.\ thousand 
men, the river frozen and the British licet frozen in 
it, a secure base, with a million rations dose in his 
rear, and no Isaac Brock in his front, still spoke 
with extreme doubt of his piospeits, and said that 
“most of the well-informed men who knew the char¬ 
acter of the country ” ex)>ected a siisjiension of 
operations for the winter. 

Aware that from a military point of view no land- 
campaign could, except by accident, effect any result 
jirojiortionate to its cost. Harrison hud placed himself 
at the ln-ad of a popular movement so strong that 
he would have mid the fate of Hull and Alexander 
Smyth, had he not made at least a demonstration 

* Harrisun to the Secivtary of Wav, Jan, 4, 1813 ; Daw¬ 
son, p. 339. 

* Harrison to the Secretary of War, Jan. 8, 1813; Daw¬ 
son, p. 339. 
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agaiuHt an enemy whose faec he had not yet seen. 
Forest’d hy hi.s own pledges and the public discontent 
to enter on an uninilitary (^ 11111 ) 01 ^ 11 , he was an.xioiis 
to risk as little as possible where he could hardly 
<*.xpect to gain anything; and lie would proliahly 
have eoiitented hinisell' with his first scheme of a 
(fouj»-i/i-iiiain against Alaldeii or Detroit, without at¬ 
tempting to hold either jihute. had nit his suhor- 
diuate, (ieiieral Wimdiesti'r, rescued him from an 
awkward position by. a hlimdcr that relieved Harri¬ 
son of further responsiliility. 

Ifrigadier-tieiieral >Vinchester was a jilanter of 
Tennessee, sixty-omt years old. and formerly an otti- 
e(*r in th<! Revolutionary War. 'I’hongh outranking 
Harrison, he had allowed hiinseif to he setr aside by 
what he thonght intrigue,' and ciaisented to conduct 
the left wing of the force under Harrison's command. 
Winchester was not a favoiite with his Kentucky 
militia-men, who had no choici* in electing him to 
their eomniand. Their term of service was to e.\- 
pirc in February ; they had bc'en imprisoned since 
.Sejitember in a wilderness at Deliance, — hungry, 
cold, sick, and mntinons, able to find no enemy will¬ 
ing to fight them, and disgusted with idleness. No 
8<M)uer was the ground frozim and the general move¬ 
ment of concentration possibh>. than Winchester’s 
command by common consent, under Harrison’s or- 

‘ Winchester to the “Nntioiml liitclli!,'uiicer,” Sejit. 1«, 1817; 
Major Eveg’s Statenicnt ; Arinstroii>'’s Notices, i. 203. Cf. 
Dawsou, p. 443. 
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ders, broke up their camp near Defiance and marched 
to the rapids, where Hull’s road crossed the Maumee. 
There they arrived January 10, as Harrison e.xiiected. 
They fortified themselves on the north hank, and 
waited for the arrival of Harrison, who intended to 
join them January 20. 

Wineliester’s force included three refriments of 
Kentucky militia, nnmherinsi- niiu! hundred efl'eo 
tives,* and tin- Scventeenfh United States Infantry, 
numlierintr three liundred m<‘u, also Kentuckians. 
Altojrether he had under his command at the ra{>ids 
aliout thirteen liundred men,'^ — a force lairely sufti- 
ciont to hold the exposial position it had taken on 
the north hank of the river. The three Kentucky 
militia refriments were soon to fro home. The other 
<‘olunms were not yet within supportiufr distance. Jf 
t'olonel I’fftetor. who eommandeil at Maldim, wore 
capable of imitatiiifr Hroek’s enterprise, lie would 
hardly throw away an opportunity, which might 
mwer recur, to strike a blow at the K<-ntuckiuns, 
ami by did'eating them to drive Harrison's army lie- 
himl the Sandusky lliver. Kvery military motive 
warned Wimdiester not to divi<le, detach, or ex- 
[xise his troops without <aiution. He was liimself 
a detachment, and In* had no support nearer than 
the Sandusky. 

While the troops were busily engaged in building a 
store-house and throwing uji log-works in an injudi-. 

* WinoLcster’s Slateaient; AruMtrung’H Noticen, i 197. 

* McAffee, ji. a.'gl. 
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ciouB and untenable position,^ two Frenchmen came 
into camp, protection for the inhabitants of 

Prenchtown on the river Raisin, thirty miles in front, 
and within tlic British liru;8. Thirty-three families, 
or about one Inindred and fifty persons, were resident 
at Frenchlown, and the i>lace was held by a few Cana¬ 
dian militia, suiiposed to consist of two companies, 
with about as many Indians, — in all, some three 
hundred men.'-^ This fonie mifrht easily be destroyed, 
and the loss to the British would be serious. Win¬ 
chester’s troops became, ea)?er to dash at them. A 
council of war decided, January 1<>, without a voice 
in r«unonstranc«^, that the mov<‘incnt should be made. 
The most ardent supporter of the adventure was Col. 
John Allen of the Kentucky Rifle regiment; but no 
on(! offer(*d opposition, and Winchester agreed to the 
council's o))inion.® 

The next morning, Jan. 17, 1813, Col. William 
Lewis, of the Fifth Ktmtueky militia, started for the 
river Raisin, with four hundriid and fifty men.* A 
few hours afku'ward he was followed by Colonel 
Allen with one hundr('d and ten men. No reports 
told what regiments w('re taken, or where they were 
at any moment stationed; but Lcovis and Allen prob¬ 
ably led twelve companies, drawn from four Ken¬ 
tucky regiments, — the Seventeenth United States 

* McAlfec, j>. 237. 

* Wiiichc«tcr’« Stiiteaiciit; Armstrong’s Notices, i. 199. 

* Winchester to the “ National Intelligencer,” Dec. 13, 1817. 

‘ Winchester to the “ National Intelligencer,” Dec. 13, 1817. 
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Iiiffflitry, recruited in Kentucky, commanded by Col. 
Samuel Wells ; the Kentucky Rifles, Col. John Allen ; 
the First Kentucky Infantry; and Colonel Lewis’s 
regiment, the Fifth Kentucky Infantry, — in all, six 
hundred and suxty men, representing the flower of 
Kentucky. 

They marched on the ice, along the shore of 
Maumee Bay and Lakt; Erie, until nightfall, when 
they campc'd, and at two o’clock the ne.xt afternoon, 
January IH, reached without meeting resistance the 
houses on the* south hank <tf the river Raisin. The 
north hank was oe<rupied. according to British au¬ 
thority,* hy fifty Canadian militia and two hundred 
Indians. The, British force ojKUied lire with a three- 
pound howitzer. Tlu^ action hegau at three o’clock 
aud lasted till dark, when the <‘nemy aft(;r an obsti- 
uat<! I'esistancc was driven about two miles into the 
wo(m1s with inconsiderahle IokSs.’** The action was 
sharp, and cost the Americans not less than twelve 
killed and lifty-fivt? wounded, reducing their effective 
number to six hundred. 

Colonel Lewis had oixhu's to take jiossession of 
Frenehtown, and hold it. He reported his success 
to (leneral Winchester ai the rajtids, and remained 
at Frenehtown waiting further orders. Winchester 
became then aware that the situation was hazardous. 
Six hundred men were with him in a half-fortified 
camp on the north bank of the Maumee; six hun- 

> JiimcA, i. Uicliardfeton, p. 74. 

• Richardson, jt. 75. 
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<Y^(h 1 more, avch' thirty inilc« in udviiuce, at the Raiaiu 
River; wliile fully two thousuml—or, aeejmliug to 
Harrisoii’K esliiunte, four fhoiiHand * — eneniie.s held 
two fortrcHses only (iighteeii iiiile.s l)eyond tlu^ RiiiMiii. 
TJk’ Keiitiickiaii.s at the Alaiiiiiee, e(*uall 3 ' aware of 
theii' eoinrad<‘s’ jieril, insisted on "'oiiig to their aid. 
Winchester proiniitly startl'd on tlui evening of Jan¬ 
uary 19, and arrived at Kreinditowu the next morn¬ 
ing. (Vdonel Wells's Seventeenth Initial States 
Infantry, two hundred and lifty men, followed, arriv¬ 
ing at Frenehtown in I lie evening.'^ 

Winehestei', liefore leaving the Maumee Rapids, 
sent a despati-h to Harrison with a report of the 
liattle of the iStli, which met Harrison on the road 
hurrying to the Maumee Uapids. 'I'he next morn¬ 
ing, .January :i<h Harrison arrived at the camp on 
the Maumee, and found there aliont three hundred 
Kentucky troops,* the remainder heing all with Win- 
cliester at the rixer Raisin. I’rohahly Harri.son, wliose 
own caution was great, felt the peril of Winchester's 
situation.^ hut he sent his inspeefor-general, Cajrtaiu 
Hart, forward with orders to Winchester “to hold the 
ground we had got at any rate,’’* while he wrote to 
the Secretary of War ; — 

* Wiiiulu'.strr’s Slatiaiu'iit; Aniirtli'mig's Notices, i. 198. 

Wiin'liester to the, “ National liilelligeiicer,” Dee. 17, 1817. 

* Hiirri-soii to the. .Seeivtary of War, Jaii. 2(), ISIS; Otticial 
Letters, p. I'i.'t. 

* Harrison to Governor Meigs, .Ian. Itt, 1813; “National In¬ 
telligencer,” Feb. 11, 1813. 

* McAtfee, p. 2H>; .Annstrong’s Notices, i. 200. 
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“ Upon iTiy way to tin's placo [Mauinet* Rapids] last eve¬ 
ning, I received the letter from the (ieneral [Winchester] 
of which the enclo.sed is a copy, informing me of the com¬ 
plete success of tile enterprise in the defeat of the enemy 
and taking the*storcs they had collected. The detach¬ 
ment under Colonel Lewis remain at the river Raisin, 
and (ieneral Winchester l erv property nnirehed yesterday 
with two hundred and fifty men to reinforce him and take 
the command. ... It is alisoliitely necessary to main¬ 
tain the position at the river Raisin, and I am assemhling 
the troops as fast as possihle for the purpose.”* 

Ifarrison added that his only Tear was lest Win-, 
Chester should he ovei'powered. lie waited at the 
Maiinnai Rapids (mo days, until at noon, ■larumry 22. 
•a. messenger arrived Mith disastrous tidings from the 
front. 

Wineln'ster aftei-Mard told the story of his own 
proceedings with so much eamlor that his narrative 
became a necessary part of any explanation of his 
disaster: — 

“ Suspecting that Proctor Mould make an attempt to 
avenge this stroke, and knoM-ing that our wounded men 
could not be removed. I hastened to reinforce Colontil 
Lewis with Wells’s regiment, tw'o hundred and fifty men ; 
and set oat myself to join him. and arrived on the morn¬ 
ing of the 2i)th. The toM'ii, lying on the north side of 
the river, was picketed on three sides, the longest facing 
the north, and making the front. Within these pickets 
Colonel l.«wis’8 corps was found. Not thinking the posi- 

* Hanfson to the Secretary of War, Feb. [Jnn.] 20, 1813; 
MSS. "War Department Arehives. 
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tioD eligible, por the pickets a suflicicot defCfuce against 
artillery, I wouUl have retreated but for the wounded, of 
whom tlu?re were lifty five; but having no sulllcieiit means 
for traiiKjKirfiug these, and being equalfy destitute of 
those necessary for foitifyiiig strongly, I* issued an order 
for )>utting the phure in the best condition for defence 
that riiiglit be practicalile, intending to construct some 
new works as s(K)n :ih tlie means for getting out tinil>er 
might be had. On the <ivening of tlie 2()tli Wells ar¬ 
rived, and was directed to eucamii on the right, in an 
open field, immediately without tlie picketing. On the 
'21st a i)atrol as far as Brownslown [opposite Malden] 
was sent out, and returned without seeing anytliing of an 
enemy. On the same day a man from Malden earne in 
who reported tliat llie enemy were prepai'ing to attack 
us ; but knowing uotliing of the kind or extent of the 
preparation made or making, wliat he brought wits 
thmiglit to l»e only conjecture and such as led to a be¬ 
lief that it w'ould be some days before I’roctor would be 
ready to <lo anything. . . . Neither night-patrol nor 
night-pickets were ordered by me, from a beli(‘f that botli 
were matters of routine and in eonstant use. . . . Not 
to discommode tlie wounded men, ... I took quarter's 
for myself and suite in a house on tire southern bank, 
directly fronting the troops and only seimrated from 
them by the river, then firmly frozen, and but between 
eighty and a hundred yards wide.” 

The only oducatr'd ollici'r under Harrison’s coni; 
mand was Major E. 1>. AVood of the Engineers, one 
of the early graduates of Wr'st Point, and an officer 
of high promise. lie was not with Winchester’s 
division, but with the right whig on the iSaudusky, 
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and arriveS at the Maumee Raj»iils some ten days 
afterward, where he built Fort Meifrs, in February. 
During the campaign he kept a diary, and his criti¬ 
cisms of Winchester, Lewis, Allen, and their com¬ 
mand were (pioted with a|)proval by the Kentucky 
historian,* as well as by Harrison's biographer : * — 

“ Ttie troops were permitted to select, each for him¬ 
self, such quarters on the west side of the river as might 
please him best, whilst the general . . . took his quar¬ 
ters on the east side, — not the least regard being paid 
to defence, older, regularity, or system, in the i>osting 
of the different corps. . . . With only one third or one 
fourth of the. force destined for that service; destitute 
of artillery, of engineers, of men who had ever seen 
or heard the least of an enemy; and with but a very 
inadeqnate supply of ammunition,—how he ever could 
have entertained the most distant hope of success, or 
what right he had to jiresume to claim it, is to me one 
of the strangest things in the world. . . . Winchester 
was destitute of every means of supporting his corps 
long at the river Raisin ; was in the very jaws of the 
enemy, and beyond the reach of succor. He who tights 
with such flimsy pretensions to victory will always he 
beaten, and etermally ought to be." 

Defeat under such conditions w'as disgraceful 
enough; but defeat by Colonel Proctor was one of 
the w'orst misfortunes that hap|jened to an American 
general. The Prince Regiuit took occasion, at the 
close of the war, to e.vjiress his official opinion of 
this officer, then Major-General Proctor, in language 
* McAffee, p. 233. * Dawson, p. 864. 
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6f ujBUHiinl «ov<!ritv.^ Vft Prortor’s first* movwnents 
at th(^ Itiiisin River slutwed »no a|)|»iircnt sijm of his 
“HO extremely waiitin^^ in professional know- 
l(sl>re, and deficient in tlmse active, ener'rctii^ ipialities 
whicdi ninsl lie rc(|iiircd of everv ftHieer,” as liis latifr 
(^•^r^er. in tiic I’rincp Rcjrcnfs o|iinron, profed him 
to li<‘. He had opposed Rroek's tiolil niovenient^in 
Delroil ; Iml tie did not liesita,l.e to iiiiike a somewhat 
liimiiiir movement liimself. .laiiiiarv :.’1 lie marched 
with artillery across the river on the ice, to Rrowns- 
tiiwn opposite Malden, in full view of any Am<>riean 
patrol in the neiehhm'hooii. it is force consistisl of 
si.x hiindied ^vhites, all told.* hesides eithej four 
hvgijdred and fifty, six hundred or eiirht hundred 

Indians, under . ..hief Round I lead, Teenmthe he* 

inu ahseiit eolleetinir reiiiforeeiiienls on the Wahash.'* 
Tliis laryie hody of more than a thousand men, 
without an altempt at concealrueiit, crossed to 
Rrownstown and marehed twehc miles, .lariiiary 
cnnipiiii; at nijrhf within five miles of Frenchtown.'* 
If the British hisl<irian .lames was correct, they 
nnmhered eleven hundred and eighty men, of whom 
livi' hundri'd and thirty wi're white, and the rest 


Indians;'’ hut the olheial return reported ^e whites, 

’ Life of Sir Oonroc I’o'Vo't : App. xxv. ]> 74. ('hristic, 
ii. 11.'V, 

“ Kotiini of the whole of the iroops ciij.'iised at Frenchtown. 
Jan. 22, 1813 ; MSS. Oiui:nlian Ari‘liiv»‘<, <•. 1)78. p. 18^ 

’ Christio, ii. 09; .Tamos, i. 180 ; ■Riolianlsoii, p. 7.V* 

* Proo.lor’n Roport of Jan. 2.’», 1813 ; James, i. 418. 

• Janiei*, i. 18 . 1 , 180 . 
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iucludt^ evf*rv piTson pivsont, nt five Inimlroi^.and 
nim>ty-rtcven mon. 'I'hmi horns hofon' <hnvii. Jnnu- 
ary 22, th(*y a^iiiu advimcrd. an'd iK'I'oro day-hroalt. 
ajiproachcd wmiin lunskid-sliot of the ])i<'k<‘t-fcnoo. 
and half-foniK'd tlicir liiii'. Iicforc an alarm waa 
f^von. 

Had Pnador daslii <1 al once on (lie dcftMiocIcss 
Sovcntciaith rojriinoid ami thojciico thal oovon'd the 
militia, lit* would prohahly ha\c eapliircil the whole 
without lo.ss : hut ho pi'ofcrrcd to ilopoml on hia 
throe-pound fiims, whii-li ^avt* the Kentiiekiana op- 
jiortnnity to use llu ir rilles. • In such tifrlitinii' the 
Americans had much the advaiilaoe* es)i(‘cially aa 
British refriilars wen* oppositt* them. Within . an 
4ionr tint Furtv-lirst feirimeiit lost fifteen kilh'il and 
ninetv-eiefht wonmli'd, and of tlie entire hody t>f six 
hnndred British troops not less than tweiity-fonr 
were killed and mn* hnndreil and si.\ty-one wonndi'd.^ 
ITi^ir three-ponnd eiins were ah.indonetl, so mnriler- 
tms went tin* Kentiickx rilles.'*^ Mail all the Ameri- 
can troops heen nmler cover, tin* battle would have 
been theirs: hnt Wells’s .Seventeenth reiriment waa 
a hnndreil yards away, on ojwn jrronml ontsiile the 
pieket-feiice on the rijrht. where it waa flanked by 
the Canadian militia ami Imlians and driven hack to¬ 
ward the rivt'r, until Allen's Bifle re!>-imenf went out 
to lielji it. Crailnally forced toward the rear, across 
the rivjjif, this part of the lim* waa at last struck 

> Rctani, etr.; M.SS. Can.'ufian Archives, c. 04S, j>. IS. 

* Richunfseij, p. 70. 
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with a panic and fifed, carrying with if Winchester 
himself, Colonel Allen, and.Colonel Lewis; while six 
hundred IndiaiiH w<Te in hot pursuit, or already in 
advance of fheni. 

In the d<‘e|( snow esea|Kj was impossible. Nearly 
a hundred Kentuckians fell almost side by side, and 
were scalped. Among these was Colonel Allen. 
Ceneral Wimdiester jiml (’oloiiel Lewis were so for- 
tunab; as to fall into the hands of the chief liuund 
Head, who lirst slri|tp(‘d them and then took them 
to Proctor, who had for the time svithdrawu his 
forces and (aaised tiring. By Proctor's advice, Cen- 
eral Winchester sent an order to the men within 
the picket-fence to surrender. 

By eight o’clock all resistance had ceased except 
from three hundreil and (‘ighty-four Kemtnekians 
who remained witliin the picket-fem'e, under the 
command of Major .Madison of the Rifle regiment. 
Surrounded by a thoiasand enemic's, they hacj no 
chance of escape. 'I'heir ammunition was nearly 
exhausted ; retreat was impossible; they could choose 
only between surrender and massat^re, and they sur¬ 
rendered.* 'I’he British otficers looked at them with 
curiosity, as they came within the British line. 

“Their appearance,” said Major Richardson,’“ was 
miserable to the last degree. They liad the air of men 
to whom cleanliness was a virtue unknown, and their 
scpialid iKKiies were covered by habiliuieuts that ha<i 

' Statement uf Madison, March 13, 1S13; Niles, iv. S3. 

* Hiehardson’s War of IStS, p. 79. 
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evidently midei^one every change of season, and were 
arrived at the last stage of repair. ... It was the deptli 
of winter; but scarcely an individual was in possession 
of a great coat or cloak, and few of them wore garments 
of wool of tiify description. They still retained their 
summer dress, consisting of cotton stuff of various colors 
shaped into frocks, and descending to the knee. 'I'heir 
trowsers were of the same material. They were covered 
with slouched hats, worn bare 4jy constant use, beneath 
which their long hair fell jiiatted and uncoinbed over 
their cheeks; and these, together with the dirty blankets 
wrapped round their loins to protect them against the 
inclemency of the seastm, and fastened by broad leathern 
belts, into which were thrust a,\es and knives of an enor¬ 
mous length, gave them an air of wildness ami savage¬ 
ness which in Italy would have caused them to pass for 
brigands of the Apennines. The only distinction between 
the garb of the oHit^er and that of the soldier was that 
the one, in addition to his sword, carried a short rifle 
instead of a long one, while a dagger, often curiously 
worked and of some value, 8uj)plied the place of the 
knife.” 

This dcscrijffion gave a lifelike idea of what 
Harrison justly thought the best material in th(^ 
world for soldiery, had it been properly handled. 
Men who for four months had suffered every hard¬ 
ship, and were still unclothed, unfed, uncared for, 
and sacrificed to militarj’ incompetence, but hardened 
to cold* fatigue, and danger, had no reason to be 
ashamed of their misfortunes or of their squalor. 
Fortunately about five hundred were saved as I)ri8- 
von. vri. — 7 
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oners, and tliirty or forty escaped to the rapids; 
the rest, four hundred in number, were killed in 
battle, or niassacred afterward. 

Had IVoetor acted with eneifry, he niifrht have 
n«lvaneed to the rajii<ls, and there hav<* captured 
IJarrison with his remaininfr force of nine hundred 
men, his artillery train and stores. Kven with the 
utmost c(derity Jlarrison could hardly liavt' escaped, 
if an active pursuit liad been made by Indians through 
tlie 8wani]» which he had with extreme difheulty 
crosscfl two days befoi'e,' and in the heavy rain which 
followed the battle;" lait 1‘roelor had no wish for 
lightitig. So far from thinking of attack, he thought 
only of escaping it. and hurried back to .Maldejgi at 
noon the same day, leaving the wounded prisoners 
behind without a guard. -N'otliing exeu.sed such con¬ 
duct, for Proctor knew the late to which he was 
exposing bis piisoners. 'I’bat night the Indians, 
drunk with whiskey and mad with their grievances 
and hisses, returned to Preiuditown and massacred 
the wounded, Aliout thirty perished, some appar¬ 
ently hurneil. Fortunately for the United States the 
glamour of Proctor’s victory hid his true character, 
and he was made a major-general, — the most favor¬ 
able <-venl of the war for the American armies he 
was to meet, and om* which cost Onait Hritain even 
more in prid(‘ than in power. 


* Dawstm. ji. 3tii. 


° Dawson, j>. S.'iC. 
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If Pi(»ot(»r Wiis afraid of Harrison, with more 
military naisou Mari'ison was afraid of I’i'octor; and 
wdiile the British rulonel, desertLn;_' his wounded 
prisoners, hurried from the field of hallle, and felt 
himself in danirer until the mext day he, was ajfain 
entrenehed at Mahlen, at the saim; moment Harrison, 
hui^linfj the post at the Maumee Bapids and destroy- 
injr siieh stores as were eolleeted then^, hastened back 
to the Portai!;t‘ or t'arrvinir Biver some lifteen mih‘8 
in the rear. Within thirty-six hours after the battle, 
the two enemies w<‘re sixty niih's apart. At tlui Port- 
ape Biver Harrison remained a week, until he had 
collected a force of two thousand men. With these 
he returned to the rajiids Feliruaryl, and bepan to 
construct a repularly Ibrtifiial cam[» on the south 
bank of the river. Fort Meips, as it was called, did 
cn^dit to the .skill of Major Wood, the enpineer offi¬ 
cer who constructed it; but such a fortress seeineii 
rathffr intended for defence than for the conquest of 
Canada. 

In fact, Harrison had sm^ceeded only in makinp 
the most considerable failure that hail thus far 
marked the progress of tlie war; but while the 
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public was still assuming treason and cowardice in 
William Hull, who had been sent with fifteen hun¬ 
dred ni«!n to hold Detroit and conquer Canada, and 
had been left unsupported to face dest,ruction,— the 
same jiublic admitted the excuses of Harrison, who 
with ten thousand men, unlimited means, and activt* 
support at Niagiira, after four months of effort, failed 
even to pass thi! Maumee River except with a de¬ 
tachment so badly managed that only thirty-three 
men in a thonsaml escaped. This was tin; (oow ning 
misfortune which wrung from t'lallatin the complaint 
that a “real in<'apacity” for war existed in the 
government itsidf, and must inevitably exhaust its 
resoiina's M’ithout good n-siilt; but although it drove 
(lallatin to Euro|>e, it left Harrison on the Maumee. 
Harrison woidd not take on himself the disgrace of 
admitting his inability to recapture Detroit, and the 
President w<»idd not, without his express admis¬ 
sion, order him to desist. As Armstrong after¬ 
ward explained A “ Tlie (’abinet, not iiu'xpert at 
deciphering military diplomacy, and jicculiarly shy of 
incurring any responsibility it C(»uld avoid, deter¬ 
mined, with jierhaps less of jmt riot ism than of pru¬ 
dence, to leave the question of continuing the winter 
camjiaigu exclusively with the tJcneral." Tlie Gen¬ 
eral, not inclined to sink into obscurity or to admit 
failure, set himself to a third camjiaign as hopeless as 
either of its predecessors. Ordering alt the troops in 
his rear to join him, making a body of four thou- 
* Armstrong’s Notices, i. 85. 
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sand men, he fixed February 11 a».the day for his ad¬ 
vance on Malden, not exjiecting to reduce that place, 
but merely to raid it.* When the day arrived, the 
roads had agi^iu become impassable, the ice was no 
loujrer safe ; and Harrison, “ with much reluctance 
and mortifii-ation,” ^ was reduced to write from the 
Maumee Ra|»ids to flic Secretary of War that the 
campaifrn must cease. 

Thus tlie Western movement, likened by Henry 
Clay to a tenth-eentury crusadi', ended in failure. 
The (loverninent woubl have been in a lietter position 
had it never sent a man to the Maumee, lint merely 
built a few sloops at Cleveland. The entire result 
of six months’ iniinenso elTort was confined to raids 
into the Indian country; and even these were costly 
beyond proportion to their results. When the mili¬ 
tia of Kentu<‘ky and Ohio, which had been mustered 
in Auffust for six months’ service, returned to their 
homes in February, IHlil, not only had they failed 
to rcoccupy a foot of the ffround abandoned by Hull, 
but they left Harrison almost aloiu? at Fort Meigs, 
trembling lest the enemy should descend on his rear 
and destroy his 8U|iplies. or force him back to pro¬ 
tect them.® He had accumulated artillery, ammu¬ 
nition, and stores at the Maumee Rapids, in a fortress 
which itself required a garrison of two thousand men 
and from which he could neither fall back, as he 
thought the wiser course,^ nor remain with safety 

I Dawson, p. .370. * McAtfee, p. 240. 

• Dawson, p. 375. * Dawson, j). 37.3. 
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cxpoBcd to an active encniy. He culled for more 
militia fntm Kentucky and Ohio, but the jKjoplc no 
longer felt enthuHiasin for war. 

“ I am Horry to uiention,” reported H/irrison, March 
17,' “ the disnuiy and disinelinatiou to the aervice which 
ap|)e!ir to prevail in the WeKtern eonntry; uninherB 
must give that eonlidenec which ought to he produced hy 
eoiiHciotm valor and inlre]ndity, which never e.visted in 
any army in a HUperior degree than annnigst the greater 
part of tlu! militia who were with me through the winter. 
’I'he new drafts from this Slate [Ohio] are entirely of 
another character, and are not to be depended on.” 

In short, Harrison, who had in 1S12 eominunded 
ten thousand luilitiii, seemed to think double the 
number necessary for 1S1;>, besides regular trooj)S 
and u tleet. 

I’resiih'ut Madison and two successive Secretaries 
of War had allowed themselves, for fear of disjdeas- 
ing Kentucky, to give Harrison <v/We ///(o/c/o ,-which 
Harrison had useil aitlioiit other limit than that of 
the entire reso\irees of the West. The time at last 
came when such management niu.st be stopped, and 
Seeretarv Armstrong, naturally impatient under the 
load of Kustis's and Monroe's failures, <|uickly de¬ 
cided to stop it. Harrison's letter of February 11, 
announcing his failurt', reached the Department 
March 1. Mtireh 0 the secretary wrote to Harri¬ 
son ordering him to maintain a threatening attitude, 
but altering the iniKle of warfare. Henceforward 
* Armstiinig's Xotioos, i. 24g. Dawsoii, p. 337. 
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the army was to be made subordinate, — the navy 
was to take the lead ; and until the nu<ldle of May, 
when the fleet on Lake Erie should be constructed, 
Harrison w'as to maintain a strict defen,sive, and to 
protect the line of the Maumee with si.\ regular 
regiments, only three of wliieli liad been yet partly 
raised. 

Meanwhile, Harrison bad but a few bundred regu¬ 
lars and some Fenns,\ hania and Virginia militia,— 
perhaps live hundn'd men in all, — to bold Fort Meigs, 
and mere sipiads of militia to guard eight otlu'r posts 
which bad cost the govmnment some millions of 
dollars. These live bundred troops, whose service 
was mostly near its end, be left at Fort Meigs, and in 
the inicblle of March be set out for (’hillicofbe and 
Cincinnati. Creally annoyi'd at the summary manner 
in which Armstrong bail put an end to bis (lampaign- 
ing, he ja-otested only against the inadc<|uacy of his 
force for the defence re(|uired of it, and insisted on a 
temporary reinforcement of militia to garrison the 
fortress that bad cost him so much elTort to construct 
at the Maumee Rapids, 

Then the value of tleneral Proctor to bis enemy 
became immense. Between January 22, when h« 
attacked Winchester, and the end of Ai»ril, when he 
moved on Fort Meigs,- Proctor molested in no way 
the weak and isolated American gairisons. With 
hundreds of scouts and backwoiKlsmen at his com¬ 
mand, he had not the energy or the knowledge to 
profit by his ojiponents’ c-xposed ami ilefenceless con- 
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(litjpn. He allowfcd Major Wood to malce Ifort. Meigs 
eajiabh! of standing a Ki(!ge; he let Harrison, unmo¬ 
lested, pass a month away from his command; he 
looked on wliih; the Virginia militia marched home, 
leaving only a handful of sickly men, iinder a major 
of artillery, to defend the unfinished fort; he made 
no attempt to waylay Harrison, who returned with 
reinforcements by way of the Auglaize River; and 
not until JIarrison had enjoyed all the time necessary 
to prepare for attack, did Proctoi' disturh him. 

JIarrison, e.vpecting an assault, hurried back from 
(Cincinnati to Fort Meigs with some three hundred 
men, leaving a brigade of Kentucky militia to follow 
him. April 1:2 be reached the fort, but not till 
A|)ril 2S did Froctor apjiear at the mouth of the 
Maumee, with alxait live hundred regulars and nearly 
as many militia,— nine hundred and eighty-three 
whites, all (old, and twelve hundred Imlians under 
'J’ecumthe and other chiefs.* Resides this large 
force, he brought two twenty-four pound guns with 
other artillery from Detroit, and two gunboats 
8uj)])orted the land-battery. While the guns were 
jilaeed in position on the north bank of the river, 
flic Indians crossed ami surrounded the fort on 
the south. May 1 the batteries opened, and dur¬ 
ing four days kept up a heavy lire. I’roctor, like 
Harrison, moved in the wilderness Jis though lie were 
conducting a camjaiign on tJic Rhine; he liked regu- 

• Proctor’s Keiiort of May i, 1813; Richardson, p. 94 ; James, 
i. 196, 429. 
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lar modes of warfare, and with a force almost wholly 
irregular, after allowing Port Meigs to be built, he 
besieged it as though he could take it I»y battering its 
earthen rainpai’ts. Untaught by his losses at the 
river Raisin, he gave once more advantage to the 
Kentucky rifle; and with every oi)portunity of dev 
stroying the reinforcement Avhich he knew to be near, 
ho allowed himself to be 8nr])rised by it. 

The Kentucky brigade of twelve hundred men, 
under Brigadier-(i(>neral Green Clay, had descended 
the Auglaize River in boats, and arrived at noliance 
May 3, whei’e tin*} learned that Fort Meigs was 
invested. So neglectful of his advantages was Proc¬ 
tor that he not only failed to jtrevent (leneral Clay 
from advancing, but failed to jn-ev^mt communication 
between the liesioged fort and the relief-column, so 
that Harrison was ablt‘ to airange a general attack 
on the investing lines, and came near driving the 
British force back to Malden with the loss of all its 
artillery and baggage. At about nine o’clock on the 
morning of May 5, Clay’s brigade dcsct'iuled the 
rapids, and eight hundred and si.xty-si.v men under 
Colonel William Dudley,* landing on the north side 
of the river, surprised and took iKjsscssion of the 
British batteries, which were entii’cly im8U])ported. 
Had Clay’s whole force been on the grojind, and had 
it been vigorously pushed forward, the small British 
division which held the north bank must have aban¬ 
doned all its positions; but Dudley’s men were un- 
^ Lossing, p. 486, noU. 
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dcr 'lio discipline, and thougli ready to acivance were 
in no hurry to ictreat, even wlien ordered. Three 
companies of the British Forty-first, and some of 
the Canadian militia soon gathered together; and 
although these (;ould hardly have been half the num- 
hea of Itiidley’s forc(?,' yet with Teeiimthe and a 
body of liulians they atta<‘ked tlu^ batteries, dnjve 
the Keiitiiekiaiis out, dispersed them, and either eaj)- 
tured or niassaered tin; whole body, undi'r the eyes 
of lIarri.son and Fort Meigs. 

This alTair, though little less fatal to the Americans 
than that of tie* river Baisiii, was much b'ss dearly 
bought by tb<- British. Fi\«- hundred jaisoners fell 
into 1’roetor‘s bands ; two or three; hundre;d more of 
the K(;ntueky brigade, inebiiling “the wi'ak and ob¬ 
stinate but brave ” Biidlev himself, must have been 
either killed in liattle or massacred after suvren- 
d(;r;^ only one hundred ami seventy escaped; the 
boats with the baggage were captured; while the 
whide British loss on the north side of the river 
hardly ('.\e»‘eded fifty killed ami wounded. A bitter 
feeling agiunst Proctor was caused by the massacre of 
some forty Aim-rican pri.soners while under a British 
guard, and also, as was alleged, under the eyes ol 
Ceneral Proctor, who did not interpose, although a 

* Riclmtxlsoii, i>. S»i; .Tmnosi, i. 198. 

* Harrison to Armsn-ong, May 13, 1813 ; MSS. War De- 
pai'tinunt Arcliives. 

* Richaidson, jip. 87, 88. Uarrisoii to Armstrong, May 9, 
1813; MSS. War Dopartinunt Archives. 
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soldier of the Forty-lirst was uiurdenal in trying* to 
[irotcct them. Probably all the prisoncis would have 
been massacred had Tecumthe not liddcn up at full' 
speed, tomalnawk in hand, and threatened to kill the 
first Indian who defied his authority.* 

On the south side Ifari ison hail lietb'r fortune, and 
Colonel John Miller of the N'iueteenfli T. S. Infanfry 
by a sortit* gallantly eapfiiretl a battery, with some 
forty prisoiuus; but neither on the north nor on the 
south did the fighting of May deeidt* any immediate 
military rt.-sult. Ifesides losinu- on the north bank half 
the reinfonamieiit brought by (ieneral (Ireen Clay, 
Harrison had lost in the siege and in the sorties on 
the south bank neaily three hundred men in kilh'd 
and wounded.''* If the numbers loosely repoi'ted in the 
American accounts weie corn et, tin? sieg(‘ cost Har¬ 
rison one thousand men, or fully half his entire force, 
including his reinforcements. After tin* lighting of 
May o, he withdrew once more into the fort; the 
British batteries reojiened lire, and the siege went on. 
No further attemjd was made to trouble the enemy in 
o|sm field. Harrison felt hims<‘lf too weak for fur¬ 
ther ventures; yet never Inul his ehaiice of a grmit 
success been so fair. 

Proctor’s siege of Fort Meigs was already a failure. 
Not only had the fort proved stronger than he e.\- 
l>ected, but the weather was bad ; his troops were 

* UicliariUoii, j). 88. 

* Harrison to Arinstniiij;, May 13, 1813; 1IS.S. War De- 
|>artnient Archives. 
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•» 

without shelter ; dysentery and loss in battle rapidly 
weakened them; half his militia went home, and, 
what was fatal <o further acrtion, his Indians could 
not be lield together. Within thice, days after the 
battle of May 5, the twelve hundred Indians collected 
by Teeumthe’s influence and exertions in the north¬ 
west territory dispeiwd, leaving <inly Tecumthc him¬ 
self and a score of otlier warriors in the Hritish camp.* 
Proctor had no choice but to retire as rapidly as 
possible, and May 1* embarked his artillery and left 
his encampment without interference from Harrison, 
who looked on as a sjiectatoi- while the movement 
was effected. 

From that time until the middle td tfuly Proctor 
remained quiet. Harrison moved his head(juarters to 
Upjwr Sandusky and to Cleveland, and began to pre¬ 
pare for advance under cover of a naval force ; but he 
was not allowed to rest, even though Proctor might 
have preferred repose. Proctor's ]K)sition was diffi¬ 
cult. Told by Sir (!eorg<* I’revost^ that he must cap¬ 
ture what supplies he needed from the Americans, 
and must seek them at Erie and Cleveland, since 
Lower Canada could sjtare neither food nor transport, 
he was compelled to look for sujtport to the American 
magazines. He was issuing fen thousand rations a 
day to'the Indian families at Malden, and his re- 

* Proctor’s Report of May 14, 1813; Janies, i. 428; Richard¬ 
son, pp. 93, 94. 

• Prevost to Proctor, July 11, 1813 ; Aniistrong’s Notices 
i. 228. 
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sources were near an end.* Leaving Malden with 
either three lumdrod and ninety-one regulars, or about 
live hundred regulars and militia, and by one British 
account nearly^ a thousand Indians, by another be¬ 
tween three and four thousand,'^ Proctor returned 
by water to the Maumee lla])ids July 20, and tried 
to draw the garrison of Fort Meigs into an ainbush. 
The attemid failed, (leneral (ireen t'lay, who was 
in command, had learmal caution, and imposed it on 
his troo])S. Proctor then found that liis Indians were 
leaving him and returning to Detroit and Amherst.- 
burg. To occupy them, Proctor took again to his 
boats and coasted the Lake shon? as far as the 
Sandusky River, while tlus Indians wIkj (-hose to ac¬ 
company liiin made their way by land. August 1 
the expedition effected a landing at the mouth of 
the Sandusky, and scattered panic into the heart 
of Ohio. 

In truth, nothing could lie more alarming tlian this 
movement, which threatened Harrison in all direc¬ 
tions,— from Fort Meigs, on the Maumee, to Erie, or 
Presqu’isle, where Pm-ry’s tleot was building. On 
Sandusky River Harrison had collected his chief 
magazines. All the supplies for his army were lying 
at Upper Sandusky, some thirty miles above the 
British landing-place, and he had only eight hundred 
raw recruits to defend their unfortified position.® 

^ Richardson, p. 111. 

• James, i. 264, 265 ; Richardson, p. 104 ; Christie, p. 117. 

• Dawson, p. 408. 
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Nothing but an untciiahh' stockade, called Fort. 
Htoj)henson, on tlie Sandusky Kivcr, where the town 
of FreuKiuf aft«;i waid grew, ofTcrcd an obstacle to 
the (UH-iny in ascending: and T(‘CAiinthc with two 
thousand Indians was said to I)c moving from Fort 
Meigs l»y the (lii<'cl road stiaighl for the magazines, 
thus flunking Foil Stc|ihcusou and c-\ery infiTinediate 
positicm <111 the Sandusky. 

In jusi panic for the safety of his magazines, the 
only result of a year's eampaigiiiug, llarrisou's first 
thought was to cva<Miate Foit Stephenson in order to 
))rotect Upper Sandusky. Tlu' flank-attack from two 
thcuisand Indians, who never simwed themselves, im¬ 
pelled him to retire hefon- I’roetor, and to leave the 
river o|K'n. duly :2ii. after a council of war, he sent 
down a hasty order lo young Major Croghan who 
commanded Fort Stephenson, diieeling him imme- 
diiiteU' to burn the fort and retreat u]i the river oi 
ftlong the Lake shor<>, as he best cotdd, with the 
utmost haste.J (’n)ghan. a Kentuckian, and an officer 
<t,f fhe'Seventeenfh U. S. r(>giment, refused to obey. 
‘‘ We have determined to maintain this place, and by 
Heavtm, we will," he wrote back.'-* Harrison sent 

4 ■ 

Uolonel Wells, of the sanu' regiment, to relieve him; 
but.Cr<ighan went to headquarters, and by somewhat 
lanie e.\cu.srs carried bis point, and resumed his com- 
.inond t|io next day. Harrison gave him only condi¬ 
tional ^orders to abandon the fort, — orders which 
Qroghap clearly coidd not regard, and which Harrison 
* jlcAffee, p. 322. * McAffee, p. 323. 
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seeiuH In feel iio confidence in his wishinjr to follow.* 
In the face of British troo[>s with cannon he was to 
retreat ; but “you must lie aware that the attempt to 
retreat in the fgce of an Imlian force would be vain.” 
Proctor’s main force was believ(“d to be Indian. 

Neither evacuatintr nor defendiufr Fort Stephen¬ 
son, Harrison remained at Seneca, ten miles ladiind it. 
watchiiifT for Teciimtbc! ami the flank attack, and 
arranfriiif!: a plan of battle for his eiirlit hundred men 
by which he could ]e|iel the Indians with druKoons 
in th(‘ ojten prairie.*® ('royhan remained at Fort 
Stephenson with one hundretl ami si.xty men, making 
every jireparatiou to meet an attack. August 1 the 
woods wen^ already filhsl with Indians, and retreat 
was imjiossible, when the British l>oats apptaired on 
the river, and Proctor .scuit to demand surrender of 
the fort. Immediately on (!roghan's refusal, ^he 
British howitzers opened fire and eontinue<l until it 
became clear that they wj-ro too light to d(‘strf)y the 
stoekade. 

If e.vperieiiee had been of service to Proctor, he 
should have learned to avoid dire(-t attack on Atrg>ri- 
cans in foi-tili<><l places; lad his position was difficult; 
and he was as much afraid of Harrison as Harrison 
was afraid of him. Fearing to leave (.’roirhan's-little 
fort in the rear, and to seek Harrison iiimself, ten 
miles above, on the road to Uj)i)er .'^andusky fearijjg 

* Governor Duncan’s Report, 1H34; Arni.strung’8'..^otices, 
i. 230. 

* Dawson, p. 40S. 
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delay, which would discontent his Indian allies; fear¬ 
ing to go on to (Meveland or Erie without crippling 
ilamson ; still more afraid lo retire to Malden with¬ 
out striking a blow, — Proctor agayi sacrificed the 
Forty-first regimeiif which had suflcred at the river 
Ilaisin and had hecii surprised at Fort Meigs. On 
the afternoon of August 2 the Forty-first regiment 
and the militia, in three columns of about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty men each,* with the utmost gallantry 
marched to the pickets of Port Stephenson, and were 
shot down. After two hours’ elTort, and losing all its 
ofl[ict!rs, the assaulting cobiinn retired, leaving twenty- 
si.x dtmd, forty-one wounded, and about thirty missing, 
or more than one fifth of their force. Tlu' same night 
the troops re-embarked and returned to Malden. 

Proctor's report^ of this affair was filled with com- 
]>laints of the Indians, who could not be left idle and 
who would not fight. At .Saiidusky, he said, we 
could not muster more hundri'ds of Indians than 1 
might reasoiialily have e.xpeeted thousands.” 

“ 1 could not, therefore, witli my very small force re¬ 
main more than two <lays, from the probability of being 
cut off, and of being deserted by tfie few Indians who had 
not already done so. ... ()n the morning of the 2d inst. 
the gentlemen of ttie Indian department who have the 
direction of it, declared formally their decided opinion 
that unless the fort was stormed we should never be able 
•to bring an Indian warrior into the field with us, and that 
they proposed and were ready to storm one face of the 

* RichiiKlitoii, p. 105. 

* Pna-tor to Prevost, .\iig. 9, 1813; MSS. Canadian Archives. 
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fort if we would iitteiiipt another. I have also to ob¬ 
serve that ill this instance my judgment had not that 
weight with the^troojis I hope I might reasonaldy have 
e.xpected. . The troops, after tlie artillery had l>een 
used for some floors, attacked two faces, and impos¬ 
sibilities being attempted, faileil. The fort, from wliich 
the severest lire I ever saw was maintained tluring the 
attack, was well defcnde<l. The troops displayeil the 
greatest bravery, tlie much grc.atcT part of whom reacln'd 
the fort and made every effort to I'litcr; but the Indians 
who had propostsl the assault, and, had it not been a.s- 
sented to, wouhl have ever ^liguuitizcd the itritish char¬ 
acter, scarcely came into lire itefore tliey ran out of its 
reach. A mori- than adequate sacrilice having been made 
to Indian oiiinion, 1 drew off the brave assailants.” 

Sir (Jeorgt' Prevost seemed to ilonbt whether I’roe- 
tor’s c.xcuse for tin' defeat lessened or increased the 
blame attached to it.' 'I'he defeat at Sanilnsky rniin'd 
Proctor in the csti'cm of his men. f)n the Amerii'an 
side, Harrison's eondnet ronsi'tl a storm of indignation. 
Through the whole day, Aim'iist *2, he remained at 
Seneca with eight hundred men, listening to the ean-^ 
nonade at Fort .'Stephenson till late at night, wdien he 
received an e.xpress from t’roghan to say that the 
enemy were embarking. The story ran, that as the 
distant sound of Croghau’s guns reached the camp at 
Seneca, Harrison c.vclaimed ; “ The blood be on his 
own head ; I wash my hands of it.^ ” Whatever elsjp 

’ Life of Prevo.st, p. 106. imfe. 

• Governor Duncan’s Itcport, 1S34; Armstrong’s Notices, 
i. 230. 
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might be true, IiIh conduot betrayed aii extravagant 
(‘Htimatc of liiH eiieiny’s strength. 1'he only Britiah 
eye-witness \vli<» left an aecHuint of^the expedition 
r(^ckoned Proctor’s force, on its departure from Mai- 
4len, at about four liundred troops, and “ nearly a 
thousand Indians." * Tlie Indians disiaowd until 
those with Proctor at Fort Stephenson probably num¬ 
bered twt> or tliree liundred,tin' rest liuving returned 
to Detroit and Malden. Harrison reported the Brit¬ 
ish force as live thousand strong, on tln^ authority 
(d’ (icneral (treen Clay.'’ 

• Whether the British forci* was large or small, 
Uarrison’s arrangements to meet it did not please 
Secretary Armstrong. “It is worthy of notice,” he 
wrojie long aft<“rward,^ “ that of these two cominand- 
'CTs, always tlu^ terror of each other, one [Proctor] 
was now actually Hying from his supposed jmrsuer; 
wliile the other [Harrison] waited only the arrival 
of Croghan at Seiu'ea to liegin a camp-conflagration 
and flight to Upper Sandusky." 

''010 well-won honors of the campaign fell to Major 
(loorge Croghan, with whosi* name the whole country 
resounded. What(>v(*r were the faults of the two 
generals, Major Croghan showed courage and' intel¬ 
ligence, not only before and dui ing the attack, but 
afterward in supporting Harrison against tlie out- 
(U’v which for a time threatened to destroy the 

' Riclmrcl.'iou. p. 104. “ Jame?, ii. 264. 

• Dawaon, p. 407 ; McAflfee, p. .“JOS, 

* ArniRtrong’s Notices, i. 166. vote. 
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General’s authority. Immediately after the siege 
of Fort StepluMison every energy of thcj northwest 
turned toward, a new offensive movement hy water 
against Mald(gi, and in the task of organizing tin; 
force required for that jnirpose, complaints of past 
failures were stifled. Secretary Armstrong did not 
forget them, lait tlie moment was not suited for 
making a change, in so important a command. Har¬ 
rison organized, under Armstrong's oi’ders, a force of 
seven thousand men to cross the Lake in boats, under 
cover of a fleet. 

The fleet, not the army, was to bear tin* brunt 
of reconfjuering tlu‘ nortliwe.st; and in nothing did 
Armstrong show his ability so clearly as in the 
promptness with which, immediately after taking 
offioe, he stoppi'd Harrison's campaign on Tlie 
Maumee, while Perry was set to work at Erie. 
Feb. 5, 181 if, Armstrong entered on his duties. 
March 5 his arrangements for the new movements* 
were already made. Harrison did not apj»rov*f them,’ 
but he ob(‘yed. Tim Navy Diqiurtment had already 
begun o[)erations on Lake Erie, imineiliately after. 
Hull's surrender ; but though something was ae- 
complislu'd in the winter, great difficulties had 
still to he overcome when February 17 Commander 
Perry, an energetic young officer on gunboat service 
at Newport, received orders from Secretary Jones 
to report to Commodore Chaunccy on Lake Ontario. 
CUkuncey ordered him to Presqu’isle, afterward 
* HArritw>n to Armstrong, March 17, 181.1; Notices, i. 242. 
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called Eric, to take charfre of the vessels under con¬ 
struction on Lak(! Eric. March 27 he reached the 
H])ot, a small village in a remotes wildcrmsss, when* 
timber and water alone* e>xiste‘d for ^the supply e)f 
the fle*e‘ts. 

When l^•rrv re*ae*hcel Ure-seprisle! the contractors 
and e*arj»enfe!rs had on llie* sloesks two brigs, a 
schoeau’r, and ibree gunboats. 1'lie*se* weres te* be* 
lanneihesel in May, anel to be* rcaely for service* in June. 
He*siele*s tbe*He* ve*sse*ls bnileling at Erie*, a eiumber eef 
either craft, ine*liieling the* prize* brig ‘* ('ale*de)nia,” 
wesre; at the*. TJbick Reie*k navv-viirel in the* Niagara 
River, unable* tee meives em iie*e*e>iint eef the Ri itish feirt 
oppeisite* Hiiifalei anel the* ISritisli He*e*t e>n the Lake. 
Perry's task was te> unite* the* twet seiuadrems, tee man 
the*m, iinel te» fight the* British fle*(*f, witheiut itlleiwing 
his e*ne*my tee inte*i*l'e*re iit einy stage* eif the,*se eliflicult 
eifieratieins. 

The* British seimidrem nnele*r ('euumiinele*r Finnis, an 
cx]»erie*ne*e*el edlie'cr, hael e*ntire* eemtieel eef the Lake 
euid its sheires. Nei re*gulitr garrisem jireitected the 
harben* eef Pre'seprisle: nett twet hunetreel men could 
be armed to eli*fe*nel it. netr was any military sujtpetrt 
to he? hail ne*are*r than BuHalo, edglity mile*s away. 
Pre)etor etr Pre'vetst we're* lik(*ly tet risk everything in 
trying to eh'strety the* shijiviirel at Erie*; fetr upon that 
point, far more* than on Detretit, Fetrt Meigs, San¬ 
dusky, or ButTalei. their ewistence dejtended. If Pe»rrv 
were nlh>weel to (*.emtreil the Lake, the* British myst 
ne)t only evacuate* Petroit, but also Malden, must 
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abandon Tociunthe and the military advantages of 
three or four thousand Indian auxiliaries, and must 
fall hack on a ditlicult dehui.sive at the Niagara River. 
That they wjuld make evcuy etl'ort to thwart Perry 
seemed certain. 

Superstition survivc'd in nothing more obstinately 
than in faith in luck; neitlier .sailors nor .soldiers ever 
doubted the value of this inscrutable (jiiality in the 
conduct of war. 'I'he “ Chesapeake " was an vmlueky 
ship to the luckiest l•oulmanders. even to tlni Rritish 
cajdain who captured it. 'I’hc l»ad luck of the 
“ t'hesapeakc ” was hardly ste.adier Ilian the good 
luck of Oliver Piury. \Vhatevi>r he toiudied secuned 
to take the direi-tion he wanted, lie began with the 
advantage of having Proctor for his (•hief enemy; 
but llarrisoii, also a lucky man. had the same ad¬ 
vantage and yet suffered constant di.sasters. Com- 
mandi'r Kinnis was a good seaman, yet Kinnis failed 
repeatedly, and always liy a narrow <hance, to in¬ 
jure Perry. Pearborn's inemnpetenee in iKlil was 
not less than it had been in 1H12; but the single 
success which in two campaigns Mearborn gained 
on the Niagara obliged the British, May 27, to 
evacuate Fort Erie opjiosite Buffalo, and to release 
Perry’s vessels at Black Rock. .June fl, at leisure, 
Perry superintended the removal of tin* five small 
craft from the navy-yard at Black Rock ; wiveral 
hundreil soldii'is. seamen, and oxen warped them 
np stn'am into the Lake. Loa<le<l with stores, the 
little stpiadron sailed from Buffah) .June ; the 
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Mind was ahead; they were five days making eighty 
miles; hut June 19 they arrived at Prestju’isie, and 
as the last vessel crossed the bar, Finnis and his 
squadron eaine in sight. Finnis alone could explain 
how he, a (irst-ride seaman, with a strong force and 
a fair wind, in siu'h narrow seas, eotdd hav(j helped 
finding Perry's B(|uadron when he knew' Mdierc it 
must l»e. 

From June 19 to August 1 Perry’s combined fleet 
lay within the bar at Prescprisle, uiiih' Proctor, with 
a sufficient fleet and a military f(»ree siqx^rior to any¬ 
thing on the Lake, was planning expeditions from 
Malden against ev('ry i»lace except the one t(» M’hieh 
military necessity and the orders of his flovernment 
bade him go. August 4, Perry took out the arma¬ 
ment of his two brigs and floated both over the 
bar into <lee)) water. Had the Ibitisb fleet been at 
hand, such a movement woidd have been impossible 
or fatal; but the Thitish fleet ajipeared just as Perry’s 
vessels got into detqi water, and when for the first 
time an attack eoifld nut be made with a fair ho|ie 
of success. ■ 

Thes<^ extraordinary advantages were not gained 
without labor, energy, courage, and wearing anxieties 
and disappointments. Of these Perry had his full 
share, but no more: and his opisments were no 
better off than himself. By great exertions alone 
could the British maintain themselves on Lake 
Ontario, and to this ncci'ssity they were foreed to 
sacrifice Lake Eric. Sir Oeorge Prevost could B])arc 
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only a m*w commander with a few officers and some 
forty men from the lower Lake to meet flu^ large 
American roinforcemi'iits on the upper. When the 
c<»mmander, K. H. Jlarclay, arriv(>d at Malden in 
June, he found as many diffic'ulties then' as Perry 
found at Prescpi'isle. Barclay was a. captain in the 
British Royal Navy, thirty-two yiairs old ; he had lost 
an arm in tic service, hut In* was fairly matched as 
Perry’s antagonist, and showed the ipialities of an 
e.xcellcut officer. 

Perry’s scpiadrou, once on the Lake, altogether over¬ 
awed the British fleet, and Bariday's only hope lay 
in comjdeting a vessel called the “ Detroit,” then on 
the stocks at AinlaMsIhiirg. Rough and uufinishe<l, 
she wtis lainndied, and while Perry hlockaded th<‘ 
harltor, Barclay, early in Scptenihei-, got niasts*hnd 
rigging into her, and armed her with guns of every 
calibre, taken from tlie ramparts.* Kven the two 
American twenty-four pound guns, used hy Proctor 
against Fort Meigs, w(‘rc pul on hoard the •'l),.troit.” 
Thus equipjH'd, she had still to he manned; l>ut no 
seamen were near thi' Lake. Banday was lorced to 
make up a crew of soldiers from the hardworked 
Forty-first reginnmt and t’anadians unused to ser¬ 
vice. .‘'eptemher 0 the “ Detroit” was ready to sail, 
and Barclay had then no eJntici? hut to fight at any 
risk. “So perfectly destitute <tf |uovisions was the 
port that thew! was not a day’s (lour in shu'e, and 
the crews of the wpuMlron under my command were 

* Bichordiiuii, p. llo; James, Naval Occurreaev!', p, 285. 
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on half allowam;«! (»f many thiiifra; and when that was 
done, th(;r(; was no inoic/' ‘ 

l^arly on tin* nnnnin^r of S(*|ifc‘nilter 0 Barclay’s 
fleet wei<>ln*d and sailed for the (‘inyny, who was 
then at an<*li<ir olT the island of l*ut-in-Bay near 
the, month of Sandusky Kiver. The British 8<iHad- 
ron eonsist<*d of six vessels, — the “Detroit,” a ship 
of four hnndixal and ninety tons, earryiiifr nineteen 
j^una, eouunanded hy Barclay himself: the* “Queen 
(lharlotte” of seventeen ■runs, eonunanded l»y Finnis; 
the “Lady I’revost " of thirteen frnns; the “ Hunter” 
of ten; tin* “Little Belt” earryine three, and the 
“ (lhi|ipeway ” earryinjr one ^im. - in all, sixty-three 
fruns, and prolaihly ai»out four hundred and tifty jnen. 
The American sipiadron consisted of nine vessels,— 
tin'®* Lawrence," Ferry's own hrifr, nearly as larj^* 
as the “Detroit,” and earryina: tw«‘nty fijuns; the 
“ N'iajrara,” etunmander .lesse D. Elliott, of the same 
tonnap', with the same armament; the Caledonia," 
a three-p:un ))rijr; the sehooiu'rs “ Ariel,” “ Scorpion,’’ 
“Somers,” “ F(»reui)ine,” and “Tigress,” carrying ten 
gnus ; and the sloop " 'rrippe," with one gun, — in all, 
fifty-four guns, with a nominal crew of five hundred 
and thirty-two men, and an eflective crew probably 
not greatly differing from the British. In other re- 
sjieets F<*rry's supc'riority was decided, as it was 
meant to l»e. Tin* Anu'ricans had thirty-nine thirty- 
two ]iound earronades : the British had not a gim of 

* Bttn*lii\’« Report of .Sept. 12, 1S13 ; James, Naval Occur- 
iviices. Ap|>en(Ux, no. 54. 
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that w(*]>lit, and only fiftoon twenty-four i)oun(i cur 
ronados. Tlie liplitcst fruiis on the AiiK'n'ean lit'cf 
were eiglit long twelve-]loundors, while twenty-four 
of the British ^runs threw only nine-jxiund shot, or 
less. The Ainerieun hroudsidr^ thnnv at close range 
ahout nine hundred jiounds of metal; the British 
threw ahout four hundred and si.xty. At long range 
the Americans threw two hundred and cightynught 
jKumds of iiK'tal; the Ih itish threw one hun<lr»>d and 
ninety-five jxaiuds. in tonnage tin* Ameri<-ans were 
sujrerior as eight to seven. In short, tlu! Navy I>e- 
]»artment had done ev(>rything icasonahly necessary 
to insure success; and if the American crews, like 
the British, were |)artly made up of landsmen, sol¬ 
diers or volunttMMs, the reason was in each case the 
same. Both governments supplied all the seatfl^n 
they had. 

Betwei'ii forces so matched, victory ought not to 
have heen in douht ; and if it was so, the fault cer¬ 
tainly lav not in Berry. Wlien, at daylight Septem- 
her 10, his hx)k-out discovered the British th'ct. Berry 
got ins own squadron under way, and came down 
with a light wind from the southeast against Bar¬ 
clay’s line, striking it oldiqnely near the head. Perry 
must have heen an.xious lo fight at close range, where 
his sujieriority was as two to one, while at long range 
his shiji could use only two long twelve-pounders 
against the “ Detroit's” six twelves, one eighteen, and 
two twenty-fours, — an inferiority amounting to help¬ 
lessness. Both the “ Lawrence ” and the “ Niagara ” 
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were armed for close fightin}?, and were intended for 
nothing else. At long range their combined broad- 
side, even if all their twelve-ponnders Avere Avorked 
on one side, threw biil foi1y-(!ight pounds of metal; 
at short range the two brigs Avere able to throw six 
hundred and forty pounds at each broadside. 

Perry could not bare meant to figbt at a distance, 
nor (!onld Commander Elliott lane tboiigbt it good 
scamansliip. Y«‘i Perry alone acted tm this evident 
scheme; and though bis oHieial account shoAved that 
he hud himself fought at close range, and that he 
ordered tlui other coimnandeis to do the same, it gave 
no suflicient reasons to ex]>lain Avhat pre\ented the 
wlK>le fleet from acting togidber, and made the result 
iloubtful. He did not even mention that he himself 
lel^the line in the “ Lawreiu'e," with two gunboats, 
the “Ariel” and the “ Scorjiion," suiiporting him, 
the “ (’aledonia,” “ Niagara,” and three gunboats fol¬ 
lowing. The “ Eawrenct'" came Avithin range of the 
llritish line just at noon, the Avind being very light, 
the Lake ealm, and Ilarclay, in the “ Hetroit,” t)pposite. 
Perry’s report began at that point: — 

“At tifteon laimitcs before twelve the enemy com¬ 
menced firing; at five ininiitcs before tweh’e the action 
commenced on our part. Finding their fire A’ery destruc¬ 
tive, owing to their long guns, and its being mostly 
directed to the ‘ laiwrence,’ I made sail (at quarter-past 
twelve) and directed the other vessels to follow, for the 
puriwse of closing with the enemy. Every brace and 
bowline being shot away, she became unmanageable, 
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notwithstanding the great exertions of tlie sailing-master. 
In this situation she sustained the action ui)wards of two 
hours, within canister-shot distance, until every gun was 
rendered useles!^ and a greater jiart of the crew either 
killed or wonnde<l. Finding she could no longer annoy 
the enemy, I left her in charge of l.ieutenant Y'arnall, 
who, 1 was convinced from the bravery already displayed 
by him, woulil do what would comport with the honor 
of the Hag. .\t half-past two, tlic wiml springing up. 
Captain Elliott was cnaldcd to bring his vfs.sel, the 
‘Niagara,' gallantly into close action. 1 iniiuediately 
went on board of her, when he aiiticipattal iiiy wish by 
volunteering to bring the schooners, which had been kept 
astern by the lightness of the wind, into dose action. 
... At forty-live niinnti‘s past two the signal was made 
for ‘clo.se action.’ The ‘Niagara’ being very little in¬ 
jured, I determined to pass through the enemy’s li#b; 
bore up, and passed ahead of tluar two sliij)s and a brig, 
giving a raking fire to them from the starboard guns, ami 
to a large schooner and sloop, from the larboard side, 
at half jiistol-shot distance, 'rim smaller vessels at this 
time having got within grai>e and canister distance, under 
the direction of Captain Elliott, and keeping up a well- 
directed lire, the two ships, a brig, and a schooner sur¬ 
rendered, a school!.and sloop making a vain attempt 
to escape.” 

From this reticent report, any careful reader could 
see that for some reason, not so distinctly given as 
would have Ijeen the case if the wind alone were at 
fault, the action had been very badly fought on the 
American side. The Hritish otlicial aci'oimt con- 
tirmed the impression given by Perry. Barclay’s 
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story was as well told as liis action was wtdl 
fought; — 

“ At a (lUiirter before twelve I coinineiieed tlie action 
by a few long guns ; about a <|uarter-i)i#st, the American 
coinniodore, also supported by two schooners, . . , came 
to close action with the ‘ Detroit.’ 'I'he other brig [the 
‘ Niagara ’J of the enemy, ai>parently destine<l to engage 
the ‘ t^ueen Charlotte,’ kejit so far to windward as to 
rentier the ‘t^ueen ( li.arlotte's ’ twenty-four pounder ear- 
ronades useless, while she was, with the ‘ Lady Prevost,’ 
exposed to the lieavy and destructive fire of the.‘Cale¬ 
donia' and four other schooners, armed with heav^’ and 
long guns. . . . The action continued with great fury 
until half-iiast t.wo, when 1 jierceived my opponent [the 
‘Lawrence’] drop astern, and a boat passing from hhn 
t() the ‘Niagara,’ which vessel was at this time perfectly 
fresh. The American connmxlore, seeing that as yet the 
tlay was against him, . . . made a noble and, alas I too 
successful an etTort to regain it ; for he bore u[), ami sup¬ 
ported by his small vessels, passed within ]iistol-shot and 
took a raking position on our bow. . . . The weather- 
gage gave the enemy a prodigious advantage, as it en¬ 
abled them not only to <-hoose their position, but their 
distam-e also, which they [the ‘Caledonia,’ ‘Niagara,’ 
and the gunboats] did in such a manner as to prevent 
the oarronades of the ‘ t^ueen Charlotte’ and ‘Lady 
ITevost’ from having much cfToct, while their long ones 
did great execution, particularly against the ‘tiueen 
Charlotte.’ ” 

Barclay's ro)K)rt, agreeing with Perry’s, made it 
clear that while P<‘rry and the head of the Ameri- 
c§.n line fought at close (luarters, the “ Caledonia,” 
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“ Niagara,” and tlio four gunlioats sujijiorting tlioni 
jircfcrrcd fighting at long rango, — not hocaimo thoy 
wanted wind, hut hocanso the “ (’aledonia ” and gun¬ 
boats wore ariiK'd with long thirty-two and twenty- 
four iKUiiulers, while tin' l>rili.sh vessels ojiposed to 
them had only one or two long twelve-)iounders. 
(Vn'tainly tlu^ advantage in this respect on the side 
of the American brig and gunboats was <-normous; 
hut thes(‘ tacdics threw the “ Niagara,” whi<di had not 
the saim? excuse, out of the itattie, leaving her, from 
twelve o'clock till half-past two, tiring only two 
tw('lve-pouuil gnus, while htn- heavy armament Wiis 
useless, and might as well have been left ashore. 
Worse than this, the persistence of the “ Caledonia," 
‘‘Niagara,’’ and th<‘ir gunboats in kiM'ping bc'yond 
range of their enemies' e.arronades nearly lost Uie 
battle, by allowing tht^ Ilritish to eone<‘ntriite on the 
“Lawrence!” all their lu'avy guns, and in the end 
com|>elling the “ Ijawn-nee ” to strike!. On all these! 
peiints no re‘asonable‘ elembt e-e>ulel e-xist. The! twe» 
re'ports we're* th * eady eellie'ial seiiire-e's eef intormation 
e>n which an opiniein as le> the ineTits eef the! aetiem 
<!ould preeperly be* founele'd. No eetlu'i- ae'i-eeunt, eem- 
tenijeoranoous ami autheeritative'. threw light on the 
subjee-t, e'xeejit a le-tte'r by Lie'iite'iiant Yamail, second 
in coinmanel tee Perry on the- “ Lawre-nee',” written 
SepteinlK'r lo, and [euhlisheel in the! fthiee ne-wspapers 
about Septemleer 29,—in wiiie-h Yarnall said that if 
Elliott had brought his ship intee action when the 
signal was given, the battle wemlel have ended in 
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much less tinuf, and with loss loss to the “Law¬ 
rence.” Tills statement agreed with the tenor of 
the two official rej»orts. 

Furious a.s the battle was, a more furious dispute 
raged over it when in the year 183^ the friends of 
I*errv and of Elliott wiangled over the action. With 
their dispute history need not eoneern itself. The 
official reports left no reasonable doubt that I’erry’s 
plan of battle was correct; that want of wind was 
not the reason it failed ; but that the “ Niagara ” was 
badly managed by Elliott, and that the vietory, when 
actually forfeiteil by this mismanagement, was saved 
by the personal ciimgy of Perry, who, abandoning his 
own ship, brought the Niagara ” through the ene¬ 
my’s line, and regained th<‘ advantage of her heavy 
battery. The luck which attended Perry's career on 
the Lake saved him from injury, when every other 
offic(*r on the two opi>osing fiagships and four-lifths 
of his crew wen* killed or wounded, and enabled him 
to perform a feat almo.st without parallel in naval 
warfare, giving him a well-won immortality by means 
of the disa,ster unnecessarily ineiiricd. No process 
of argument or ingtoiuity of seamanship could de- 
jwive Perry of the fame justly given him by the pub¬ 
lic, or detract from the splendor of his reputation as 
the hero of the war. Jlore than any other battle of 
the time, the victory on Lake Eric was won by the 
•courage and obstinacy of a single man. 

Between two opisnumts such as P('rry and Barclay, 
no one doul»ted that the ships were fought to their 
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utmost. Of the “Lawrence” not much was left; 
ship, officers, ami crew were shot to pieces. Sucli 
carnage was nut known on tlie ocean, f(»r even the 
cockpit where the sick ami woiimled lay, being abov(> 
water, was riddled liy sb(»t, ami the wounded were 
wounded again on tin* surgi'on's hom’d. Of one 
hundred and tliree eil'ectives on tli(‘ “ Lawrence,” 
twenty-two were killed and sixty-one wounded. The 
brig herself when she struck was a wreck, unman¬ 
ageable, her starboai'd bulwarks beaten in, guns dis¬ 
mounted, and rigging cut to jiieces. The British 
.ships were in hardly betli’r <-ondition. The long 
guns of the gunb(»ats had raked them with destruc¬ 
tive effect. Barclay was desperately wounded; Fin- 
nis was killed ; Barclay’s first lieutenant was mortally 
wounded; not one commander or second in command 
could kceji the deck; the sipiadron had forty-one men 
killed and ninety-four wounded, or nearly om^ man in 
three; the “Detroit” and “Queen t’harlotte” were 
unmanageable and fell foul; the “Lady Prevost” 
was crijipled, and drift'd out of the light. Perry 
could console himself with the thought that if his 
ship had struck her flag, she had at least struck to 
brave men. 
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Oknkiial IIahiusdn, waitiiifr at. S('n<'ca du the 
Kandiiskv River, |•(te(‘i\e(l, Septeinlter 12, Perry’s 
famous <ies|ialeli of Septeiuher 10; “We have met 
the eiitMiiv, anil they iiri' ours.” The navy liavinj? 
done its work, Die army was next to aet. 

The force under TIarrison's command was anijile 
for the re(|nired |iiirpos(‘, allhonjih it contained fewer 
regular troops than .Vrmstrong liad intended. The 
seven regular regiments a.ssigned to Harrison fell 
short in nmnhers of the most moderate expectations. 
Instead of jiroviding .seven thon.sand rank-and-lile, 
the recruiting ser\iee endi'd in |)rodueing rather more 
than twenty-live lumdred.* Pivided into two bri¬ 
gades under Mrigadier-Generals .McArthur and Lewis 
Cass, with a light corps under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ball of the liight Dragoons, they formed only one 
wing of Harrison's army. 

To supply his main force, Harrison had still to 
depend on Kentucky: and once more that State 
made a great effort. Governor Shelby took the 
field in ixu’son, leading three thousand voluntaers,* 

* McAIIIt, p. ,3,34. 

* Hnrrison to Mt‘ij;s, Oct. 11, 181.3; Official IjCttew, p. 239. 
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organized in eleven regiments, five luMgailes, and 
two divisions. Besides the militia, who volunteered 
for this special purpose, Harrison obtained the s(‘r- 
vices of anotla?r Kenfneky corps, which had already 
proved its efliciency. 

One of Armstrong’s hapiiie.st acts. !il the begin¬ 
ning of his servic(' as War Secretary,* was to ac- 
eej)t the aid of Richard M. .inhnsoii in organizing 
for frontier defence a mounted regiment of a thou¬ 
sand men, armed with muskets or rillos, toma¬ 
hawks, and knivrs.- ./ohnson ami his n'ginient 
took tin* field about dune 1, and fmm that time 
an.xiety on account of Indians ceased. The regi¬ 
ment patrolled the district from Fort Wayne to 
the river Raisin, and wlndher in inarching or fight¬ 
ing proved to be the most efiicient corps in flu; 
Western country. Harrison oldaineil the assistanw^ 
of Johnson's regiment for the movement into 
Canada, and theretiy increased the etlieiemy of 
his army beyond the j>roportion of Johnson’s 
numbers. 

While the mounted regiment moved In- the road 
to Detroit, Harrison’s main force was embarked in 
boats September 20, and in the coHr.se of a few 
days some forty-five hundrcsl infantry were safely 
conveyed by way of Bass Island and I’ut-in-Bay 
to Middle -Sister Island, about twelve miles from 

‘ Amiiitrong, i. 171, p. tJHfi. 

* R. M. Johnson t<i Armstrong, Dec. 22 , 1834 ; Arin»trong, 
i. 232. 
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the Ciinailian Hhorc.^ Harrison and Perry then 
8eh!cl<?d a landiiifr place, atid the whole force was 
successfully set ashore, Sejitcnnber 27, about three 
miles below Malden. < 

Although Proctor could not hope to maintain 
himself at Malden or Detroit without control of the 
Lakes he had still the itieaus of rendering Harrison's 
possession inse^cure. According to the British ac¬ 
count, be commanded at Detroit and Malden a force 
of nine hundred and eighty-six regulars, giving about 
eight hundred ert'ectives.^ Not less than thirty-five 
hundred Indian warihtrs bad floeked to Amherst- 
burg, and although they greatly inereastsd tin? British 
gen(?rurB difficulties by bringing their families with 
them, they might be formidable opponents to Harri¬ 
son’s advance. Every motive dictah^d to Proctor 
the necessity of resisting Harrison’s approach. To 
Tecmnfhe and his Indians the evacuation of Malden 
and Detroit without a struggle nn'ant not only the 
sacrifice of tlndr cause, but also cowardice; and when 
Proctor announced to them, September 18, that he 
meant t<? ndreat, Tccumthe rose in the council and 
protested against the flight, likening Proctor to a 
fat dog that had carri«‘d its tail erect, and now that 
it was frighteiu'd dropped its tail between its legs 
imd ran.® lie told Proctor to go if he liked, but the 
Indians would remain. 

• Perry to Secretary Jones, Sept. 24, 1813; Ofiicial Letti^, 
p. 21ft. 

* Jiinies, i. 2fi9. 


• Richardson, p. 119. 
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Proctor insisted upon retiring at least toward the 
Moravian town, seventy miles on the road to Lake 
Ontario, and the Indians yielded. The troops imme¬ 
diately began* to burn or d(*stroy the public prop¬ 
erty at Detroit and Malden, or to loatl on wagons or 
boats what c,()uld not be carried away. September 
24, three days before Ilairison’s army landed, the 
British evacuated Mald<*n and withdrew to Sandwich, 
allowing Harrison to estaldish hiuis<df at Malden 
without a skirmi.sh. ami neglecting to destroy the 
bridge over the Canards River. 

Harrison was surprised at I’roctor’s tame retreat. 

“ Nothing but infatuation,” he reported,' “ could have 
governed (Jemwal Proctor’s conduct. The day that 1 
landed below Malden he had at Ins disposal upward of 
three thous.and Indian warriors; his regular force rein¬ 
forced by the militia of the district would have made 
his number nearly e{jual to iny aggregate, which on the 
day of landing did not exca-cd forty-live hundred. . . 
His inferior oflicers say that his conduct has been a series 
of continued blunders.” 

litis crowning firoof f»f Proctor's incapacity dis¬ 
organized his forta*. Tecumthe c.xpresscd a general 
sentiment of the British army in his public denun¬ 
ciation of Proctor's cowurdict*. One of the inferior 
British officers afterward declared that Proctor’s 
“ marked inefficiency ” and “ wanton sacrifice ” of 
the troops raised more than a doubt not only of 
htt capacity but even of his ysTsonal courage, and 

^ Harrison to Meigs, Oct. 11, 1813 ; O'tficial Letters, p. 239. 
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led to Borious thonfrhiB of taking away his autho¬ 
rity.* Tlic Hritish at Sandwich went through the 
same cxisTiruu^c tliat inark<-d the retreat of Hull 
and his army from tin? same Bj)ot, .only the year 
Ixifore. 

Harrison on his side made no (sxtn'ine haste to 
pursue. His army marched into Malden at f<air 
o’clock on the aflermxm of S<-plemlter 27,* and he 
wrote to S(a retarv Armstrong that evening : “ I 
will pursuit the enemy to-m<jrrow, althmigh there is 
no prtjhahilitv of my (»v(‘rtaking him, as he has up¬ 
wards of a tliousand horses, and we have not one 
in tlie army.”“ 'I'lie pursuit was not rapid. Saml- 
wich, op]M)site Ihdroil, was only thirteen miles above 
Malden, hut Harrison requinal two days to reach 
it, arriving at two o’clock on the afternoon of Siqt- 
temher 29. Pnuu there, September 30, he wrote 
again to Secretary Armstrong that he was pr<“paring 
to )>ursue tin* enemy on the lollowing day;^ but he 
wait<>d for U. M. .Tohnson's mounted regiment, which 
arrived at Dtdroit Sejdember 30, and was obliged 
ti> consume a day in crossing the river. Then the 
pursuit begun with em'igy, but on the morning of 
October 2 Proctor had already a week’s advance 
and should have laam safe. 

* Richardson, j>}>. 120, 133, 134. 

• Perry to Secretary June.-*, Sept. 27, 1813 ; Otficial Letters, 

p. 220. 

• Harrison to Armstrong, Sept. 27, 1813; Dawson, p. 421. 

* Harrison to Armstrong, Oct. 9,1813 ; Official Letters, p. 233. 
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Proctor scc.uicd to imagine that the Ainericaiui 
would not venture to |)nrs\ie him. Moving, accord¬ 
ing to hi8 own rejxirt/ “ by caav marches,” neither 
obstructing tlv* road in his rear nor leaving detach¬ 
ments to delay the enemy, he reaidied Poison’s 
October 1, and there halted his army, fifty miles 
from Sandwich, whil<‘ he wi*nt to the Moravian 
town soini' twenty-six miles beyond. He then in¬ 
tended to make a stand at (’hatham, three mih« 
behind Poison’s. 

•‘“I had assured the Iiidiuii>," saiil Proctor's report of 
t)ctober 2.'!, “that we would not tlesert them, and it was 
my full determination U> have made a stand at the Forks 
(Chatham), l)y whii-h our vessels and stores would be jm>- 
tected; but after my arrival at Dover [Poison’s] three 
miles lower down the river, I was induced to take jiost 
there first, where ovens liad been constructed, and where 
tliere was some shelter for the troops, and ha<l accord¬ 
ingly directed that it sliould be |)Ut into the liest [(ossible 
state of defence that tiiiuf and circumstances would admit 
of; indeed it had been my intention to have opjiosed tin? 
enemy neaixu’ the mouth of tlu; river, had not the troops 
contrary to my inbmtion b<*en moved, during my absence 
of a few hours for tlie t)ur|)ose of ac<iuiring some know¬ 
ledge of the country in my rear.’’ 

The British army, left at Pol.soii’s Oidober 1, with¬ 
out a general or orders,’* saw the Ameriitan army 
arrive in its front, October 3, and retired three 

* Report of Oct. 23, 1H13; MBS. British Archive-s. Ijower 
Canada, vol. cxxiii. 

* Richardson, pp. 133, 13-i. 
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miles to Chatham, whcr6 ,the Indians insisted upon 
fighting ; Imt the next morning, October 4, 

the Ahicricans advanced in order of battle,^ the 
Indians after a skirmish changed th(jir minds and 
retreated. The Britisli were compelled to sacrifice 
the supplies they had brought by water to Chatham 
tor establishing their new base, and their retreat 
precijntated on th(‘ Moravian town the confusion of 
flight already resembling loiit. 

vSix miles «ai their way they met Oeneral Proctor 
returning from the Moravian town, and as much 
dissatisfied with them as tlu'y with him. Pressed 
closely by the American advama^, the British troops 
made what haste they could over excessively bad 
roads until eight o’cdoek in the evening, whmi they 
halted within six miles of the Moravian town.® The 
next morning, October o, the euiony was again re¬ 
ported to be close at hand, and the British force 
again retreated. About a mile and a half from the 
Moravian town it was halte<l. Proctor had then 
retired as far as he eouhl, and there he must either 
fight, or abandon women and children, sick and 
wounded, baggage, .stoi-es, and wagons, desert his 
Indian allies, and fly to Lake Ontario. Probably 
flight would not have; saved his troops. More than 
a hundred miles of unsettled country lay between 
them and their next base. The Americans had in 

* Harrison’s Report, Oct. 9, 1813; Official Letters, p. 234. 

* Narrative of Lieutenant Biilloi'k, Dec. 6, 1813; Richardson, 
jf). 137. 
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their advance the mounted Yegimont of R. M. John¬ 
son, and could outmar«ffi tlie most etjuipiK'd 

British regulars. Already, acctioling to Pfnetor's 
report, the rapidity of the Americans had dostrOved 
the efficiency of the British organization : • — 

“ In the attempt to save provisions we became en¬ 
cumbered with boats not suited to the state of navit 
gation. Tlie Indians and the troops retreated on 
different sides of the river, and the l>oals to which' 
sufficient attention liad not been given became par¬ 
ticularly exposed to the fire of the enemy who were 
advancing on tlie side tiie Indians were retiring, and 
most unfortunately fell into possession of the enemy, 
and with them several of the men, provisions, and all 
the amtpnnition that hiwl not been issued to the troops 
and Indians. This disastrous circumstance alTorded the 
enemy the means of crossing and advancing on both 
sides of the river. Finding the enemy were advancing 
too near f resolved to meet him, being strong in cai’alry, 
in a wood below the Moravian town, which hast was not 
cleared of Indian women and children, or of those of 
the troops, nor of the sick.” 

The whole British force was then on Hic north 
bank of the river Thames, n?troating eastward by a 
road near the river bank. Protdor coiihl hardly claim 
to have exercised choice in the selection of a battle¬ 
ground, unless he preferred jilacing his little force 
under every disadvantage. “ The troops were formed 
with their left to the rivei,” his rei«»rt continued, 
“ with a reserve and. a six-pounder on the road, near 

• Proctor’s Report of Oct. 23, 1813 ; M.SS. British Archives- 
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Uk' river; iIk; liidiiins on 1h<‘ ri>rht.” A<rcording tot 
tlie rc|H)rt id' oflicrrs of the Forty-first ri'ginient, two 
lines of troojis were fornieil in ii tliiitk forest, two 
linililreil viirils iijiiirt. Tlie first line began where 
the six-|ionn(l field-piece stood, witli a nnigit of some 
fifty viirds .idong the road. A few Canadian Light 
ftraguons were stationed near the gnn. To the left 
of the road was the river; to the rigdit a forest, free 
frojn nnderiirnsh that eonid stop liorseinen, lint of¬ 
fering eover to an ajiproaehing eneitiy within twenty 
paces of the Ihitish line.*' In the wood about two 
hundred men of the ffritish Forty-first took position 
as well as they eonid, behind frees, and there a.s 
a first, line they waited some two hours for their 
enemy to appear. 

'I'he second line, somewliaf less nmnerons, two 
hundred yards liehind the first, and not within sight, 
was*tdso form'll in the wood; and on the road, in 
rear of the second line, Proctor and his stall' stationed 
fhemsehes. The Indians were ladleeted ftfdiiud a 
swamp on the right, touching and covering (*ffcctn- 
ally the 4>ritish right Hank, while the I'ivcM’ eoverfsl 
the left. 

Snell a I’oftBafion was he.st fitted for Harrison’s 
pnrpo.ses. hilt the mere arrangement gave little idea 
of 'I’roetor's weakness. The si.x-potind field-piece, 
which as he afterward reportedcertainly should 
have produced the best etTect if properly managed,” 
had not a round of luunuinifion, and could not be 


* Kichanhojii pp. 122, 139. 
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fired.' 'I'lie Forty-first refriiueiit was almost muti¬ 
nous, but had it been in tin* best oondifiou it could 
not have held afrainst svriuus attack. The whole 
streufrth of the Forty-first was only three hundred 
and fifty-si.v rank-und-fili'. or four hnndrt'd and <‘i{rht 
men all told." Tin* ninnis'rs of llie rcfriinent actu¬ 
ally in the field Were re))orted as three hnndied and 
fifteen rank-and-lile, or three hundred and sixty-seven 
men all told." The dragoons were supposed not to 
exceed twenty. This petty force was nnabh* to sett 
either the advancing enemy or its own ineujbers. 
The only t'llicient corps in the field whs th(' Indians, 
who were estimatcsl by tli<- llritish sometiuK's at live 
hrtnilred, at eight hundia'd, and twelve huildred in 
numbei-, and who were in some degree <‘overed bv 
the swamp. 

Harrison came upon tlie British lim* soon after tWo 
o’clock in'the afternoon, and at once formed his army, 
in regular order of battle. As the order was disre¬ 
garded, and the liattli'was fought, as lie reported, in 
a nianner “ not sanctioned l>v anvthing tliat 1 had 
seen or heard of,” ^ the intended ai rangemcnt mat¬ 
tered little. In truth, the battle was |i]unncd as well 
as fought by Kicharfl M. .Johnson, whose (‘nergy im- 
pre8.sed on the army a new eharaidcr from tlu! mo¬ 
ment he joined it. While ilarri.son drew up his 

* RichardBoi), p. ISti. ’ JuiiieH, i. 278. 

* Report of Liuuteiiiuit Ridlock, Dec. 8, 1813 ; Riehanlsoii, 
p. 140. a 

* Harrison’.s Report of ( let. !), 1813; Official Lettera, p. 233. 
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infantry in order of battle, Johnson, whose mounted 
regiment was close to the British line, asked leave to 
charge,* and IJarrison gave him the order, although he 
knew no rule of war tlmt sanctioned it. 

John8c»n's tactics were hazardous, though effective. 
Giving to his brother, James Johnson, half the regi¬ 
ment to lead u]» the road against the six-pound gun 
and the British Forty-first regiment, R, M. Johnson 
with the other half of his regiment wheeled to the 
left, at an angle with the road, and crossed the 
swamp to attack twice his number of Indians posted 
in a thick w(K)d. 

James Johnson, with his five hundred men, galloped 
directly’through th<« British first line,* receiving’s 
confused fire, and passing immediately to the rear 
of the British secauid line, so rapidly as almost to 
capture Proctor himself, who fled at full speed.* As 
Jhe British soldiers straggled in bands or singly 
toward the rear, they found' themselves among the 
American mounti'd riflemen, and had no choice but 
to 8\uTender. About fifty men, with a single lieuten¬ 
ant, contrived to c8ca|K'. through the woods T all the 
rest became prisojiers. 

R. M. Johnson was less fortunate. Crossing the 
swamp to his left, he was ivceivcd by the Indians in 

• R. M. Jobnsou tn Annstreng, Dw;. 22, 1834 ; Annstrong’s 
Notices, i. 232. 

• Report of Lieuteimiit Bullock, Dec. 6, 1813 ; Ricbi|rd8on, 
p. 140. 

• Richatdsoti, ]>. 136. 
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underbrush which the horses could not penetrate. 
Under a sharp fire Ins men were obliged to dismount 
and fight at close (|uartei s. At an eai-ly moment of 
the battle, Johnson was wound(Hl by the rifle of an 
Indian warrior who sprang forward to despatch him. 
but was killed l)y a ball from Johnson’s pistol. Th«' 
fighting at that point was s<'vcre, but Johnson’s men 
broke or turned the Indian line, which was uncovered 
after the British defeat, and driving the Indians to¬ 
ward th(^ American left, brought tliern under fire of 
Shelby’s infantry, wlnai they fled. 

In this contest .lohns(jn luaintaiinHl that his regi¬ 
ment was alone engaged. In a letter to Secretary 
Afmstrong, dated six wtn-ks after the battle, he 
said: ‘ — 

“ I send you an iiuperfeet sketch of the late battle on 
the river 'I'haines. fought solely by the mounted regiment; 
at least, so much so that not fifty men from any other 
eorps assisted. . . . Fought the Indians, twelve hun¬ 
dred or fifteen Inmdred men, one hour and twenty min¬ 
utes, driving them from the extreme right to the extreme 
left of iTty line, at which last point we came near Gov¬ 
ernor Shelby, who ordered Colonel Simrall to reinforce 
me; but the battle, was over, and although the Indians 
were pursued Iialf a mile, there was no fighting.” 

Harrison’s official report gave another idea of the 
relative share taken by the K(>ntucky infantry in the 
action; but the difference in dispute was trifling. 

* R. Johnson to Armstrong, Xov. 21, 1813 ; MSS. War 
Department Archives. 
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ITie (-•iitirc Anicriciiii lo8» was supposed to Iks only 
about liftceii kilb^d and tliirty wounded. The battle 
lusted, witli sliarpu((8s,not more than twenty minutes; 
and none lint tin* m(‘n utuh'r dolmson's eommand en¬ 
joyed opportunity to share iii the first and most 
IKM'ilous assiiult. 

'I'he Ih'itisli loss was only twelve nu'u killed tmd 
thirty-six wounde<l. 'I’he total numl)er of Hritish 
prisoners taken on the (i<'l(l ami in tin- Moravian town, 
or elsewhere on th(! day of battle, was four hundred 
and seventy-seven ; in the whole eampaif 2 ;n, six hun- 
dn.'d. All Proetor's liajiirasre, artillery, small arms, 
stores, and hospital were captured in the Moravian 
town. 'I’he Indians left thirty-three dead on the field, 
amoiifr them one reported to lie 'reeumthe. Aft»*r 
the battle st'veral otlieers of the Uritish Forty-tirst, 
wtdl aeipuiinteil with the .'^hawnei- warrior, visited the 
spot, and iiientilied his liody. 'I'he Kentuckians had 
tiixt reeo)xui/.ed it, and had cut ion)j: strips of skin 
from the thi^rhs, to keep, as was said, for razor-straps, 
in memory of the river Raisin.' 

After Perry's vietory on Lake Erie, 'reeumthe’s life 
was of no value to himsidf or his> people, and his 
death was no subject for regret; but the manner 
chosen for jiroducing this n‘ault was an ex|>ensive 
nuKle of neijuiring territory for the United States. 
The Shawnee warrior eoinjielled the government to 
pay for once something like the value of the lands 

* RirhanlMoa, p. 12r). Isjwi.s Cass to Ariastrong, Oct. 28, 
1613 ; MSS. War l>r|>artmeut Archives. 
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it took. The jirecisc cost of the Indian war conld 
not bo ostiinatiMi, IxMiifr combined in .inanj’ ways 
with tliat of the war with Knirland; but the British 
countc'd ff>r little, within tlie northwi*8tern territoi-y, 
except 80 far as Tecunitln* used them for his pur¬ 
poses. Not more tlian seven or eijrlit hundred Brit- 
isli soldiers ever ••ressed tlm Detroit Kiver ; but flu* 
Unit<‘d States raised fully twenty thousand men, and 
spent at haist five millinu dollars and many lives in 
expelliiifr them. The Indians alone nnuh' this out¬ 
lay necessary. The campaign of Tip|H;cunoc, the 
surrender of Detroit and Mackinaw, the massacres 
at Fort Dearborn, the river Raisin, and Fort Meijra, 
the murders aloiijr the frontier, and the campaifjfli 
of 18D5 were the prie.e jaiid foi' the Indian lands in 
the Wabash V'alley. 

No part of the war more injured British credit on 
the American e(»ntinent than the r<«ult of the Indian 
alliain’e. lOxcept tin- capture of Detroit and Macki¬ 
naw at the outset, without lifihtinjr, and the (piuliiied 
success at the rivei' Raisin, the British suffered only 
mortifications, endinjr with tlw total loss of their fleet, 
the abandonim'nt^f their fortress, the fliffht of their 
army, and the shameful scene licfore fhc! Moravian 
town, where four hundn'd British reyjulars allowed 
themselves to be rid<len over and captured by five 
hundred Kentucky horsemen, with hardly the loss of 
a man to the assailants. After such a disgrace the 
British ceased to be formidable in the northwest. 
The Indians recognized the hopelessness of their 
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(loiirse, and from that moment abandoned their de- 
fHfndcncc on Entrlaml. 

The battle of the Tham(>8 annihilated the right 
diviaion of the Hritish army in Uj»|ier Canada. When 
the remnantH of Proetor’« fore<! were mustered, Octo 
Ikw 17, at Aiuuister, a himilred milt's from the battle- 
(ield, about two huinired rauk-aud-file were assembled.’ 
I’roetor inatit' a repoi't of tlte battle blaming his 
troops, anil I’revost issued a severe reprimand to the 
unfortunate Forty-lirst reiiiment on the strength of 
I’roetor’s reiiresentations. In the end the Prince 
Regent disgraet'd both otlieers, recognizing by these 
public acts the loss of credit the govi'rnment had 
sutVered ; but its rt'covery was impossible. 

.''to little an.xiety did Ci'iieral Harrison theneefor- 
Miird feel abtmt the Eighth Military District which he 
commaiiiii'd, that, he returned to Detroit October 7 ; 
his army followed him, iiurl arrived at .Sandwich, 
October It), without, seeing an enemy. Promjdly dis¬ 
charged, the Kentucky \'olunteers marched homeward 
October 14; the mountod regiment and its wounded 
eolont'l followt'd a few days later, and within a fort¬ 
night* only two brigades of the regiAr army remained 
north of the Maumee. 

.Vt Detroit the war was closed, and e.xcept for two 
or three distant e.xpeilitions was not again a subject 
of interi'st. The Indians were for the most part 
oblig'd to remain within the United States juris¬ 
diction. The great number of Indian families that 
* Return of Kiglit Divisioji, Ricbanlson, p. 129. 
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had been collected about Detroit and Malden were 
rather a cause for confidence than fear, since they 
were in effect hostaps, and any violence comiuitted 
by the warriors would have caused them, their women 
and children, to k deprived of food and to iierish 
of starvation. Detroit was full of savaj^^es dependent 
on army supplies, and liviii^^ on the refuse and offal 
of the slaughter-yard; lint llieir military strength 
was gone. Some hundreds of the best warriors fol* 

t 

lowed Proctor to Lake Ontario, hut Teciiiiithe’s north¬ 
western confederacy was hniken up, and most of the 
trilies made suhmissioii. 
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Thio new Sccrclarics <»1 War and Xavv who took 
oflicc in Janiiaiv. iMld, were aide in llic followinjr 
OctolM'i' to show Di'troit rccovcml. Mnc months 
solved the piohlein of laiki' Krie. The prohlom of 
Lake Ontario remained insolnhle. 

In theory n<»thin;f was simpler than tlje cohqiiost 
of Upper (’anada. Six months Itefore war was de- 
elared, .Ian, 2,1H12, .lohn Armstrontr, then a private 
eiti/.en, wrote to Seeretarv Knstis a letter eoirtaininfr 
th(! remark,— 

“ In invadiiijj a neijihiMainji and independent tdtritorj* 
like Canada, li.avinjr a frontier of innnense extent des¬ 
titute of iiKaniH strictly its own for the purposes of 
defehee; separated from the rest of the empire by an 
ocean, and haviii)! to this hut one outlet, — this outlet 
forms your true ohjeet or point of attack.” 

The river .'^t, Lawrence was Wh true Miject' of 
attack, and the Canadians hardly dared hope to de¬ 
fend it. 

“ From St. Kegis to opposite Kingston," said the 
Quebee “tiazeUe" in 1H14, “the southern bank of the 
river belongs to the United States. It is well known 
that this river is the only eonnnunicutiou between Upper 
and Lower Canada. It is rapid and narrow in many 
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places. A few cannon judiciously ported, or even 
tnnsketry, could render the communication impracticable 
without powerful escorts, wasting and parcelling the force 
applicable to the defence of the provinces. It is needless 
to say that no British force can remain in safety or main¬ 
tain itself in Upper ('anada without a I'cady comtminica- 
tion with the lower province.” 

Closure of the river any where must compi'l the 
submission of tlu^ whole: country ubove, which could 
not provide its supplies. The American, who saw his 
own difliculties of transport between New York and 
the Lakes, thought well .of his emu-gy in surmounting 
them ; but as the war took larger proportions, and 
great fleets were buih on Lake Ontario, the diffi¬ 
culties of (kinadian transport liecamc in8U|)crable. 
Toward fin; clo.se of the war, Sir (h'orge Prov»)8t 
wrote to Lord Bathurst ' that six thirty-two-poimd 
guns for the fhsd, hauled in winter four hundred 
miles from Quebec to Kingston, wmdd cost at least 
j£2000 for transport. Forty tweiity-fonr-pounders 
liuuled on the snow had cost £4,800; a (;ablc of 
the large.st size hauhal from Sorel to Kingston, two 
hundred and fifty-live miles, cost XIOOO for trans¬ 
port. In summer, wlien the river was o|x;n, the 
difficulties were hardly less. 'I’he commissary-general 
reported that the impediments of navigation were 
incalculable, and the scarcity of workmen, laboi’ers, 
ami voyageurs not to be described.* 

* Prevost to Bathurst, Fel». 14, ISl.'i ; MSH. Britihb Archives. 

• \V. H. Robinson to Prevost, -Aug. 27, 1814 ; MSS. British 
Archives. 
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If those reasons for attackino; and closing the river 
St. Ijiwvrence had not been decisive with the United 
Spates goveriunent, other reasons were sufficient. 
The political motive was as strong as the military. 
Americans, especially in New England, denied that 
treasonable intercourse e.xisted with Canada ; but 
intenionrse inM'ded not to be technifially treasonable 
in order to have the ciTecds of treason. Sir George 
Prevost wrote to Lord IJatlinrst, Aug. 27, 1814,* 
when the war had lasted two years,— 

“ Two thirds of the army in thniad.i are at this ino- 
nient eating lieef provided by American contractors, 
drawn principally from the States of Vermont and New 
York. This eii'<'nmst!in(!e, as well as that of the intro¬ 
duction of large sums of specie into this province, being 
notorious in the Unittsl States, it is to bo expected Con¬ 
gress will take steps to tleprive us of those resources, and 
under that apprehension large droves are daily crossing 
the lines coming into Lower C'.'inada.” 

This state of things had then lasted during three 
campaigns, from thci beginning of the war. The 
Indiana at Malden, the British army at Niagara, the 
naval station at Kingston were largely fed by the 
United States. If these supplies could be stopited. 
Upper Canada must pntbably fall; and they conhl 
b(* easily 8topi)ed by interrupting the British line 
of transport anywhere on the St. Law'rcnce. 

The task was not difficult. Indeed, early in the 

* Prevost to Bathurst, Aui;. g7, 1814; MSS. British Aivhives, 
L<tw<>r C'aiinila, vol. cxxviii. no. 190. 
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war an entcrpriaiiify officer of irrcpilar.s, Major Ben¬ 
jamin Forsytli, carried on a tronhlesoine system of 
annoyance from ()<rdcnsl>ur^, vvliii'h Sir (Jcoi-frc Pro¬ 
vost treated witli extreme timidity.' Tlie British 
commandant at Pn'seott, .Major Macdounell, was not 
so esmtions as the <rovernor-!rem'ral, l>nt crossed the 
river on the ice with alioiit five liimilred men, drove 
Forsyth from the town, destroyed the |iulilic property, 
and retired in safely witli a loss of eight killed and 
fiftj'-two wounded.''' This alTair, Fell. 2'5, IHlil, closed 
hostilities in that region, amj Major Fiirsyth was soon 
ordered to Sacki tt's Ifarhor. Ilis ('xperience, and 
that of Major .Macdonnell, proved how easy the clos- 
me of such a river must lie, exposed as it was 
for two humlred miles to the fire of cannon and 
musketry. 

The St. Lawrence was tleu-efore the projier point 
of approach and attack against rpper ('anada. Arm- 
.strong came to tlu! Department of War with tliat 
idea fixed in his mind. The next suliject for his 
consideration was the means at his disposal. 

During Monroe’s control of tJie War Dejiartment 
for two months, lietween Dec. 11, 1812, and Felt. />, 
1813, much cITort had li<‘en made to increase the 
army. Monroe wrote to the chairman of the Mili¬ 
tary Committee Dee. 22,1812, a sketch of his ideas." 

* James, i. 140. 

* Report of Major Macdonnell, Eel). 2,3, 1813 ; James, i. Ap¬ 
pendix no. 16. 

* State Pafieris Military Affiiirn, i. 608. 
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He pro{K)8ed to provide for the general defence by di¬ 
viding the United States into military districts, and 
apportioning niinity-thrce hundred and fifty men 
among them as garrisons. For offensive operations 
he re<juire<l a force competent to overpower the Brit¬ 
ish defence, and in estimating his wants, he a.s8umed 
that Cana<la (amtained about twelvi* thousand Brit¬ 
ish regulars, b(>sides militia, and three thousand men 
at Halifax. 

“To domolisli Ih** HritiKli force from Niagara to 
Quebec,” said .Monroe, ‘■•would require, to make the 
tiling secure, an ellieient regular army of twenty thou¬ 
sand men, wit h an army of reserve of ten thousand. . . . 
If the g<»verument could rai.se and keep in the field thirty- 
five thousand regular troops, . . . the deficiency to be 
Bupiilied even to authorize an expedition against Halifax 
would be inconsiderable. Ten thousand men would be 
amjily sulllcient; but there is danger of not lieing able to 
raise that force, and to keep it at that standard. . . . 
My idea is that jirovisiou ought to be made for 
raising twenty thousand men in addition to the present 
establishment.” 

Congress voted about fifty-eight thousand men, and 
after deducting ten thousand for garrisons, counted 
on forty-eight thousand for service in Canada. When 
Armstrong took control, Feb. 1813, he began at 
once to devise a jilan of operation for the army which 
by law numbered fifty-eight thousand men, and in 
fact numbered, including the staff and regimental 
officers, eighteen thousand nine hundred and forty- 
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five men, according to the returns in the adjutant- 
general’s office Fcbrnarv 10, 1810. Before he had 
been a week in the War I)(‘[)artment, he wrote, Feli- 
ruarv 10, to Miijor-Oeneral Dearlioru announcing that 
four thousand men were to be immcdiatdy collected 
at Sackett’,s Harbor, and three thousand at Buffalo. 
April 1, or as soon as navigation opened, the four 
thousand troops at Sackett's Harbor were to be em¬ 
barked anil transported in boats under convoy of 
the fleet across the Lake at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, thirty-live miles, to Kingston. After cap¬ 
turing Kingston, with its magazines, navy-yards, and 
ships, the e.xpeditiou was to proci'cd up the Lake to 
York (Toronto) and capture two vessels building 
there. Thence it was to join the corps of three 
thousand men at Buffalo, and attack the British on 
the Niagara River.* 

In e.xplaiuing his plan to the Caliinet, Armstrong 
pointed out that the attack from Lake Champlain on 
Montreal could not begin licforc May 1 ; that Kings¬ 
ton, lad ween April 1 and May lo, was shut from 
supjKirt by ice ; that not more than two thousand 
men could be gathered to defend it ; and that by be¬ 
ginning the cain|»aign against Kingston rather than 
against Montreal, six weeks’ time would be gained 
before reinforcements could arrive from England.* 

* Anustroag to Deartioin, Feb. 10,1S13 ; Armstrong’H Notices, 
i. 221. 

* Note presented to Cabinet, Feb. 8, 1813 ; Wilkinson’s Me¬ 
moirs, iii. Appendix xxvi.; State Pai»ers, Military Affairs, i. 439. 
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What<*ver dofccts tho |)lau ini^ht have, Kingston, 
and Kingston alone, |K)ssessed so much military 
importanee as warranted the movement. Evidently 
Armstrong liad iji mind no result short of the caj)- 
ture of Kingston. 

Dearhorn n'ceivod these instructions at Alltany. 
and replied, Fehriiary IH. that nothing should be 
omitted on his part in endeavoring to carry into 
t!ife(!t the e.xpedilioii proposed.* Onlers were given 
fur concentrating the intended force at Sackett’s 
Harbor. I>uring the montli of March the jjrepara- 
tions were .stimulated by a panic due to tluf appear¬ 
ance of Sir (jl(!orge I’revost at Prescott and Kingston. 
Dearborn hurrieil to Sat^kett’s Harbor in [)er8on, un- 
d<!r the belief that tlie governor-general was about 
to attack it. 

Armstrong estimated the Britisli force at Kingston 
as nim* hundr«‘d ivgidars, or two thousand men all 
told: and his estimate was jirobubly correct. The 
usual garrison at Kingston and Prescott was about 
eight hundri'd rank-aud-lile. In both the British and 
American service's, the returns of rank-and-file were 
the ordinary gauge of numerical force. Rank-and- 
file included corporals, but not sergeants or com¬ 
missioned ollicers; and an allowance of at least ten 
scrgimnts and officers was always to be made' for 
every hundred rank-and-file, in order to estimate the 
true numerical strength of an army or garrison. Un¬ 
less otherwise mentiom'd, the return excluded also 
* State Pi»j)cr.'i; Military Attairs, i. -140. 
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the sick and disabled. The relative force of every 
army was given in cffectiv<*8. or i-ank-nnd-file actually 
present for duty. 

In the distribution of British forces in Canada for 
1812-1818, the garrison at Prescott was allowed thre*- 
hundred and sevenfy-si.v rank-aud-lile, with fifty-two 
officers including sergeants. I’o Kingston threi' 
hundred and eighty-four rank-and-file were allotted, 
with sixty officers including sergeants. 'I’o Montreal 
and the j»ositi(tns between l*reseolt and the St. John's 
River about tive thousand lank-and-file were allotted.^ 
At Prescott and Kingston, besides tin- nsgular troops, 
the men employed in ship-building or other labor, tln^ 
sailors, and tlu* local militia were to la; reckoned as 
part of the garrison, and Arni.strong included them all 
in his estimate of two thousand men. 

The British force should have been known to 
Dearborn nearly as well as his own. No eonsi<l- 
crable nnoement of troops between Ia»wer and Uj)j»er 
Canada eould occur without his knowledge. Yet 
Dearborn wrote to Armstrong, March h, 1813, from 
Sackett’s Harbor ,2 — 

“ I have not yet ha<l the honor of a visit from .Sir 
George Prevost. llis wliole force is concentrated at 
Kingston, probably amounting to six or s(;ven thousand, 
— about three thousand of them regular troops, 'I’he ice 

* Distribution of Forces in Canwla; Canadian Archives, Freei' 
Papers, 1812-1813, p. 47. 

* Dearborn to Armstrong, March 9, 1813; State Pajiers, Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, i. 441. 
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is good, and we expect liiin every day. ... As soon as 
the fall [filter] of this place [Sackett’s llarlioi] shall be 
decided, we sliall he able to deterinine on other irieasures. 
If we hold tills jilace, we will eoiiiinnnd the Lake, and lie 
able to net in concert with the troops at Niagara.” 

A few days later, March 14, l>earborn wrote again.' 

“ .Sir tleorge,” he ssiid, had “ conclnded that it is too 
late to attiuk this place. . . . We are probably just 
strong enough on each side, to defend, but not in siifli- 
cient force to h:i/ard ;m olTeirsivi* inovenient. The dif¬ 
ference of attacking and being attacked, as it regards 
the contiguous posts of Kingston .‘ind Sackett’s Harbor, 
cannot be estimated at less than three or four thou¬ 
sand men, arising from the circumstance of militia act¬ 
ing merely on the defensive.” 

Clearly Dearborn did not ajiprovo .Vrinstrong's 
plan, and wished to change it. In this idea he 
was supported, or instigated, by the naval comman¬ 
der on the Lake, Isaai* Chauneev, a native of Connec¬ 
ticut, forty years of age, who entered the .service in 
1798 and became captain in 18(M!. Chaunccy and 
Dearborn consulted together, and' devised a new 
schenn*, which Dearborn explainc<l to Armstrong 
about .March 211:- — 

“To take or destroy the armed vessels at York will 
give us the complete command of the Lake. Commodore 
Chauucey can take with him ten or twelve hundred troops 
to he couiinauded by Pike ; take York; from thence pro- 

* Dearborn to Ariiistrong, Miuvli !), 181.3; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, i. 

• State Papers, Military Afriiii-s, i. 442. 
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ceed to Niagara and attack Fort George by land and water, 
while the troops at HutTulo cross over and carry Forts 
Erie and Chippewa, and join those at Fort George; and 
then collect our whole force for an attack on Kingston. 
After the most mature tleliberatiou the aliove was consid¬ 
ered by Coiuraoiiore Chaumrey and mj'self as the most 
certain of ultimate success.” 

Thus Dearborn and (Jhaiinccv inverted Arimstrong’s 
plan. Inst(‘ad of attacking on the St. liawrcnce, tlu'y 
proposed to attack on the Niagara. Armstrong acqui¬ 
esced. ” Taking for grantcil,” as be diil on Dcar- 
Itorn's assertion, “that tJcneral Trevost . . . has 
assembled at Kingston a foicc of six or eight thou¬ 
sand men, as stated liy you," In* couhl not require 
that his own plan should be pursued. “The altera¬ 
tion in tin? plan of campaign so as to make Kingston 
the last object instead of making it the first, would 
appear to be nece.ssarv, or at least proper,” In* wrote 
to Dearborn, March 

The schenn! proj>osed by Dearborn and Chauncey 
was carried into effect liy them. The contractors 
furnished new v<‘ss(ds, which gav(? ftj (’hauncey for 
a time tin? control of the Lake. April 22 the 
troops, numbering sixteen hundred men', embarked. 
Armstrong insi.sted on only oiu' change in the ex¬ 
pedition, which betrayed perhaps a shade of malice, 
for he rcqtiired Dearborn himself to command it, 

* Armstrong to Dearborn, April 19, ISIS; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, i. 442. 

* State Papers, .Military Affairs, i. 442. 
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and Dearborn was susiwictcd of shunning service in 
the field. 

From the moment Dearborn turned away from 
the St. Lawremre and earriial the war westward, 
♦he naval ami niilitarv movements on J^ake Ontario 
became valuable (;hie(ly as a recoid of failure. The 
fh-et and army ari’ived at York early in the morning 
of April ’ 21 . York, a village numbering in 1806, ac¬ 
cording to British account, more than three thou¬ 
sand inliabitanis, was tlie capital of Upper Canada, 
ami contained th(“ rcsidi-nec of the lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor and tile two brick liiiildings where tlui Legis- 
latun* met. For military purposes the place was 
valueless, but it had Itccn iis<'d for tin* construction 
of a few war-vessels, amt Channeey n^presented, 
thntugh Diairborn, that ‘‘to take or destroy the 
armed vesstds at York will give us the complete 
command (d the I.ake.” The military force at York, 
according to British account, <lid not c.vceed six hun¬ 
dred men, regulars and militia ; and of those,, one 
hundred and eighty men, or two companies (d the 
Eighth or King's regiment, hap]»ened to be there 
only in passing.' 

Under the fire of the fleet and riflemen. Pike's 
brigade was set ashort*; the British garrison, after 
a shai']) icsistance, was driven away, and tlie town 
capitulated, llie ship on the stocks was burned ; 
the ten-guii brig “ Clonce.ster" was made prize; the 
stores were destroyed t)r shipp(‘d : some three hun- 
' .TaineM, i. 143, 141). 
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dred prisoners were taken; and the j)Hblic build¬ 
ings, ineluding the houses of Assemble, were burned. 
The destruction of the A-sseinbly houses, afterward 
alleged as ground for retaliation agaiihst the caj)i- 
tol at Washington, was probably the unauthorized 
aet of private soldiers. Itearborn pr<»tested that it 
was done without his knowlodg*? and aguin.st his 
orders.' 

The success cost far inor(> than it was worth. The 
explosion of a pcnvder inagaziue, near which the 
American advance halted, injui-ed a targe number 
of m<*n on both sides. Not le.ss than three hundred 
and twenty Americans wen- kitted or wounded in the 
battle or explosion.^ or al»oul oin^ fifth of the entire 
force, fh'ueral l*ik(>, thi' best brigadier then in the 
service, was killed. Only two or three battles in 
the entire war were e(iually bloody.-' “ Unfortu¬ 
nately the enemy’s arnuat .ship the ‘ I’riuee Regent,’ ” 
reported Jhairborn,' “left this pla<;e for Kingston four 
days Ind’ore we arrived." 

Chauncey and Jtearboiu crossed to Niagara, while 
the troojjs remained some ten days at Yoi k, and were 
then disembarked at Niagara, May H, according to 
Dearborn’s report, “ in a very sickly and depressed 
state; a large ])rop(jrtion of the oHicers and men 

^ Letter of Dearborn, Oct. 17, 1814; Nilea, viii. 36. 

* Niles, iv. 238. 

* Table of I.iaud Battles; Nilei*, x. l.^. 

* Dearlmm to Armstrong, April 28, 1813; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Affairii, i. 443. 
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were sickly and debilitated.” ^ Nothing was ready 
for the movement which was to drive the British 
from Fort tie(»rge, and hefon; active oj»erations could 
begin, Dearborn fell ill. The details of command fell 
to his chief-cd-staff. Colonel Winfield Scott. 

The military organization at Niagara was at best 
imfortnnat«*. One of Secretary Armstrong’s earliest 
measures was to issue the military order previously 
arranges! by Monroe, dividing the Union into military 
districts. Vermont and the State of New York noidh 
of the highlands formed the Ninth Military District, 
under Major-(!eneral Dearborn. In th('Ninth District 
were three points of activity, — I’lattshurg on Lake 
Champlain, Sackett's Harbor on Lak(> Ontario, and 
the Niagara River. Fach point required a large force 
and a commander of the highest ability ; but in May, 
1813, Plattsbiirg and Saek<'tt's Harbor were denuded 
of troops and otlicers, who were all drawn to Niagara, 
where they formed tbri'e brigades, commanded by 
Brigadier-tJencrals John P. Boyd, who succeeded Pike, 
John Chandl(>r, and W. II. Wimho-. Niagara and the 
troops in its neighborhood were under the command 
of Major-Oencral Morgan Lewis, a man of ability, but 
jiossessing neither the youth nor the energy to lead 
an army in the field, while Boyd, Chandler, and 
Winder were com|)etent only to command regiments. 

Winfield Scott in effect assumed control of the 
army, and undertook to carry out Van R«'ns8elaer’8 

* Deartwrn to Arnii=ti'oiig, May 13, 1813; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Alfoirs, i. 444. 
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plan of the year before for atfaiikiug Fort George 
in the rear, from the Lake. The ta-iik was* not very 
diftieult. Chaunecy eontrolled tlie Luke, and Ids fleet 
was at hand to transfer tlie troops. Dearborn’s foree 
numbenal cc'rtainly not less than four tlionsand rank- 
and-fil(“ present for duty. The* entin' Ibitish regular 
force on the Niagara River did not e.xei'ed eighteen 
hundred rank-and-fde, and about five hundred mili¬ 
tia.* At Fort George about one thousand regulars 
and three hundred militia were stationed, and the 
military object to be gained by the AmvM'icans was 
not so much tb(‘ capture of Fort G<‘orge, which was 
then not defensilde, as that of its garrison. 

Early on the morning (»f iMay 21 , when the mist 
cleared away, the Hritisli General Vincent saw ('haun- 
cey’s fleet, “ in an extended line of more than two 
miles,” standing toward the shore. When the shijis 
took ]) 08 ition, “ the fii’e from the shipping so com- 
plet(>ly enfiladed and scoured the jdains, that it be¬ 
came im{) 08 sible to approach the beach,” and Vinctmt 
could oidy concentrate his f<»reo between the Fort and 
the enemy, waiting' attack. Winfield Scott at the 
head of an advamte division first landed, followed by 
the brigades of Boyd, Winder, and (’handler, and after 
a sharp skirmish drove the British back along the 
Lake shore, advancing undiT cover of the fleet. Vin¬ 
cent’s report continiujd : ^ — 

* James, i. p. 151. 

• Vincent to Sir Oeoi^e Prevost, May 28, 1813; James, i. 407 ; 
Appendix no. 21. 
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“ After awaiting the approach of the enemy for about 
half an hour I received authentic information that his 
force, consisting of from four to five thousand men, had 
reformed his columns and was making an effort to turn 
my right Hank. Having given orders for the fort to be 
evacuated, the guns to i>e spiked, and tlie ammunition 
destroyed, the troops under my command were put in 
motion, and marclied across tin; country in a line parallel 
to the Niagara River, toward llie position near the Heaver 
Dam beyond (^ueeuston mountain. . . . Having assem- 
liled my whole force the following morning, which did 
not exceed sixteen Imnilred men, 1 continued my march 
towanl the head of the Lake.” 

Vincent lust severely in proportion to liis nuin- 
bcu's, for fifty-one men were killed, and three hundred 
and five were wounded or missing, chiefly in the 
Eighth or King’s regimenf.* .Several hundred militia 
were ca|)tured in Ins i-etreat. The Americnin loss 
was about forty killed and one hundred and twenty 
wounded. Accorditig to 0(>neral Jlorgan Lewis, (lol. 
Winfield Scott “ fought nine-tenths of the b.attle.” 
Dearborn watclu'd the imuements from the fleet. 

For a time this success made a dee]» impression on 
the military administration of Canada, and the aban¬ 
donment of the wholt' country west of Kingston was 
thought inevitable.'* The opjiortunity for achieving 
a decided advantage was the best that occurred for 

* Return of killetl, etc.; Jmaci>, i. 410. 

* Morgan Lewis to Armstrong, July 5, 1813 ; MSS. War De- 
partmeitt Andiives. 

' James, i. 203. 
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the Americans during the entire war; but whatever 
might be said in public, the battle of Fort (Icorge 
was a disappointment to t4io War Department' as well 
as to the officers in command of the American army, 
who had hoped to destroy the Dritish force. The 
chief advantage gaint'd was the lil)ei'ation of Perry’s 
vessels at Black Rock above the Falls, which enabled 
Perry to comjdete his fleet on Lake Erie. 

On Lake Ontario. May .‘51, Chaiim.-ey insisted, not 
without cause, on returning to Saekett’s Harbor. 
Dearborn, instead of moving with his whole force, 
ordered Brigadiei -Oeneral Windm-, June 1, to pursue 
Vincent. Winder, with eight hundicd or a thou¬ 
sand men mandied twenty miles, and then sent for 
reinforcemaits. He was joined, .Iiuu' .5, by Oeneral 
Chandler with another brigad(‘. Chandler then took 
command, and advanced with a force 8 u])j) 0 sed to 
number in the aggregate* two thousand men * to 
Stony Creek, within t<*n miles of Vincent’s position 
at Hamilton, where si.vteen hundred British regu¬ 
lars were encamjM'd. Tlu>re Ciiamller and Winder 
jjosted themselves for the night, much as Winchester 
and his Kentuckians had camjied at the river Raisin 
four months earlier.® 

Vincent was not to be tr<*ated with such freedom. 

’ Armstrong to Denrboni, .lune 10, 1813; Statu Pui)er», Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, i. 4-19. 

* Table of land Imttles ; Niles, x. 1.54, 

• Morgan Lewis to Anu-strong, June 14, 1813 ; Official Let¬ 
ters, p. 165. Chandler to Dearboni, June 18, 1813 ; Official 
Letters, p. 169. 
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Takinj? only sovcn liundred rank-and-file,* he led 
them hiinsidf afrninst (’handler’s camp. The attack 
bej^an, in intenst^ <larkne8S, at two o’clock in the 
morniiifr of June (!. The British quickly broke the 
American centre and carried the {?nns. The lines 
became mixed, and extreme confusion lasted till 
dawn. In the darkness both American generals, 
(’handler and Winder, walked into the British force 
in the eentic, and were captured.® With difficulty 
the two armies succeeded in reecnering their order, 
and then retired in oppositt* direetifnis. The British 
suffered severely, n'porting twenty-three killed, one 
liundred and thirty-four wounded, and fifty-five miss¬ 
ing, or two liundred and twelve men in all ; but they 
safely regained Burlington Ilidghts at dilwn.® The 
American loss was h‘ss in casualties, for it amounted 
only to fifty-live killed and wounded, and one hundred 
missing; hut in results the battle at Stony Creek 
was equally disgraceful and di'cisive. The whole 
American force, leaving the dead unhuried, fell back 
ten miles, where Major-Ceneral Lewis took command 
in the afternoon of June 7. An hour later the Brit¬ 
ish fleet under Sir James Y(*o made its appearance, 
threatening to cut off Lewis's retreat. Indians hov¬ 
ered about. Boats and baggage were lost. Dearborn 

* Vincent to Pi-evost, June 6, 1813 ; JanieH, i. p. 431. 

* Chandler's Report of June 18, 1813 ; SUite Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Affiiirs, i. p. 448. 

•Report of Colonel Harvey, June 6, 1813; Oanadiana, 
April, 1889. Report of General Vincent, June 6, 1813; James, 
i. p. 431. 
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sent pressing orders to Lewis directing him to re¬ 
turn, and on the morning of Juno 8 the division 
reached Fort George.^ 

These mortifications prostrated Dearborn, whose 
strength had been steadily failing. .June 8 he wrote 
to Armstrong: “ My ill state of health renders it 
extremely painful to attend to the current duties; 
and unless my healtli imiiroves soon, I fear I shall be 
compelled to retire to some jdaeo where my mind 
may be more at ease for a short tiine.”^ June 10, 
his adjutant-general, Winfield Scott, issued orders de¬ 
volving on Major-General Morgan Ijewis the tempo¬ 
rary command not only of the Niagara army but also 
of the Ninth Military <listrict.® “ In addition to the 
debility and fever he has been alTiicted with,” wrote 
Dearborn’s aid, S. S. Connor, to Secretary Armstrong, 
June 12,^ ‘‘he has, within the last twenty-four hours, 
experienced a viohmt spasmodic attack on his breast, 
which has obliged him to relintjuish business alto¬ 
gether.” “ I have doubts whetln-r he will ever again 
be fit for service,” wrote Morgan Lewis to Armstrong, 
June 14;® “he has been repeatedly in a state of 
convalescence, but relaps(!s on the least agitation of 
mind.” June 20 Dearb(»rn hinnself wrote in a very 
des])ondcnt spirit both in regard to his health and 

* Morgan I.«wu to Armstrong, June 14 (8?), 1813 ; Official 
Letters, p. 165. 

* State Papers ; Military Afliiirs, i. 445. 

• State Papers ; Military Affairs, i. 447. 

♦ State Papers ; Military Affaire, i. 448. 

• State Papers ; Military Affairs, i. 446. 
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to the military situation: “ I have Ijeen so reduced 
in strenglh as to ho incapable of any command. 
Brigadier-General B<n’d is the pnly :j^cral ofiRoer 
present.” ^ * 

The sudden doi)artnre of l^lmgan Lewis, ordered 
to Saekett’s Harbor, left Gt'nenil IJojd fpr a few days 
to act as tlie g<*neral in conunand at JGagara. Boyd, 
though well known for bis success gt Xjppeoanoe, was 
not a favorite in the army. “ A wCopap^Ujlrl. of igno¬ 
rance, vanity, and i)etnlance,”vwrote Ifite superior, 
Morgan Lewis,’* “ with nothing to recomimmd him but 
that species of braverv in the lield which fs vafjoring, 
boisterous, stifling refleetion, blinding okservation, and 
better adapti'd to the bully than the soldier.” 

Galled by eomjdaints of the imbecility of the army, 
Boyd, with Dearborn's a|)]troval,’* June 23, detached 
Colonel Ikxu'stler of the Fourteenth Infantry with 
some four hundred men and two field-pieces, to bat¬ 
ter a stone house at Beaver Dam, some seventeen 
miles from Fort fieoige.* Early in the morning of 
June 24 Boerstler marched t<j Beaver Dam. There 
he foi^nd himself surrounded in the woods by hos¬ 
tile Indians, numbering according to British author¬ 
ity about two hundred. The Indians, annoying both 
front and rear, cunised Boerstler to attempt retreat, 

^ State Pajs^rR ; Military Allairs, i. 449. 

• Morgan Lewis to Armstrong, July 5, 1813 ; MSS. War 
Department Archives. 

• Memoir of Dearborn, etc., compiled by Charles Coffin, p. 139. 

• Court of Inquiry on Colonel Boerstler, Feb. 17, 1816; Niles 

X. 19. 
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but his retreat was stopped by a few militia-men, 
said to number fifteen.* A small (^etacbment of one 
hundred and* fifty yien came to reinforce Bocrstlcr, 
and LieiitAna^t Fitz,u:ibh,ou of the British Forty-ninth 
j’egiuient, with forty'^cvi'ii men, reinforced the In¬ 
dians. ‘Unable to' etfricate himself, ajid dreading 
dispersion anduinasaacre. Bocnstler decided to sur¬ 
render; ond, IfiS fi.\T hundred and forty nam accord¬ 
ingly capituJah^ a Britisli lientenant with two 
hundred and sixty ImVians, militia, and regulars, 

D6fV»horn reportcil the disasttn- as “ an nnforttmate 

and Unac<'ountal»le event;”’* but of such events the 

list se<‘m(‘d endless. A worse disaster, e<pinlly due 

to r)oart>orn and (’bauncc'v, occurred at the other end 

of the Lake. Had thev attacked Kinirston, as Arm- 
«» 

strong intended, their movement woidd have'covered 
Sackett’s Harbor ; but when tliey placed themselves 
a hundred and fifty miles to the westward of Sack¬ 
ett’s Harbor,- they could do nothing to protect it. 
Sack(!tt’a Harbor was an easy moining’s sail from 
Kingston, and the capture of the American naval 
station was an object of infinite desire on the part of 
Sir George I’ixoost, since it would probably decide 
the result of the war. 

Prevost, though not remarkable for audacity, could 
not throw' away such an opportunity w'ithout ruining 
his reputation. He came to Kingston, and while 

* James, i. 216. 

* Dearborn to Armstrong, June 25, 1813 ; State Paj>er8, Mili¬ 
tary Ailkin, i. 449. 
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Dcar])oru wtis pi-epariiig to capture Fort George in 
the night of ^fay 20-27, Prevost embarked his whole 
regular force, ciglit hnmlrcd men all told,i on Yeo’s 
fleet, at Kings<()ii,-Bct sail iti the night, and at dawn 
of May 27 was in bight of Hackett's Harbor.^ 

Had Yco ai'nl Pievosi acted witli energy, they must 
have ca] till red fbc Harbor witliout serious resistance. 
According to Sa- (icoige's oilieial icport, “ light and 
adverse winds” prevented the ships from nearing the 
Fort, until evening.’' Probably constitutional vacilla¬ 
tion tnf the part of .'^ir .James Veo eausi'd delay, for 
Prevost left the control wholly to him and Colonel 
Haynes.^ 

At Saekett’s Harltor about four hundred men of 
dilTerent regular a'giinents, and about two hundred 
and lift,t AlTta ny voluuteers weri^ in garrifeon ; and 
a general alarm, given on appearance of the Brit¬ 
ish fleet in the distance, brought some hundreds of 
militia into the plaei*: but the most important rein¬ 
forcement was Jaeol» Brown, a brigadier-general of 
St%te militia who livi-d in the neighborhood, and 
liad bgtm requested by l)earl>orn to take command 
in case of an emergenev Brown arrived at the 

■ • Junjes, i. Ki.'i ; CdIoucI to Prevost, May 30, 1813; 

JaiiK-ti, i. 413. 

Ibtport of Sir George Prevost, June 1, 1813 ; MSS. Briti.sh 
Archives. 

’ Prevost to Bfithurst, June 1, 1813; MSS. British Archives. 
Prevost’s Life, p. 82, 83. 

* Janies, i. 165, 166. Brenton to Freer, May 30, 1813 ; 
MSS. Canadian Archives, Freer Papers, 1812-1813, p. 183. 
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Harbor in time to post the men in order of battle. 
Five hundred militia were placed at the point 
where the British were expected to land; the regu¬ 
lars were arranged in a second line; the forts were 
in the rear. 

At dawn of May 28, under <;onunand of Colonel 
Baynes, the British grenadiers of tlie One Hundredth 
regiment landed gallantly under “ so Jieavy and gall¬ 
ing a fire from a numerous but almost invisible foe, 
as to render it im|>o.Hailjle to lialt for tbe artillery to 
come uj».” * Pressing rajiidly forward, without stop- 
jiing to fire, tlie British ri'gnlars routed the militia 
and forced the second line back until the)' reached a 
block-house at tlie edge of the village, where a thirty- 
two pound gnu was in position, Hanked by log bar¬ 
racks an<l fallen timlier. Whiles Brown with difficulty 
held his own at the military barracks, the naval 
lieutenant in charge of the ship-yard, being told that 
the battle was lost, set fire to the naval barracUs, 
shijiping, and store-houses. Brown’s indignation at 
this act was intense. 

“ The burning of the marine barracks was as infamous 
a transaction as ever oceiirred among military men,” he 
wrote to Dearltorn.'* “ The fire was set as our regulars 
met the enemy upon the main line ; and if anything could 
have appalled these gallant men it would liave been the 
flames in their rear. M'e have all, I i^esume, suffered in 
tbe public estimation in consequence of this disgraceful 

> Report of Colonel Bavnes, May 30, 1813 ; James, i. 413. 

• Brown to Dearborn, July 25, 1813; Dearborn MSS. 
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barning. The fact is, however, that the army is entitled 
to much higher praise than though it had not occurred. 
The navy are alone responsible for what happened on 
Navy Point, and it is fortunate for them that they have 
reputations sufllcient to sustain the shock.” 

Brown’s second line stood linn at the barracks, 
and the British attack found advance impossible. 
Sir George Pj-ovost’s report admitted his inability to 
go farther: ^ — 

“ A heavier fire than that of musketry having become 
necessary in order to force their last position, I had the 
mortification to learn that the continuation of light and 
adverse winds had jireventcd the co-operation of the 
ships, and that the gunboats were unequal to silence the 
enemy’s elevated batteries, or to produce any effect on 
their block houses. Considering it therefore impractica¬ 
ble without such assistance to carry the strong works by 
which the post was defended, I reluctantly ordered the 
troops to leave a beaten enemy whom they had driven 
before them for upwards of tliree luiurs, and who did not 
venture to offer the slightest opiiosition to the re-embar- 
kation, which was effected with proper deliberation and 
in perfect order.” 

If Sir George was correct in regarding the Ameri¬ 
cans ns “ a beaten enemy,” his order of retreat to 
his own trooj>8 seemed improper; but his language 
showed that ho used the words in a sense of his 
own, and Golon)^ Baynes’s rt'port gave no warrant 
for tlie British claim of a victory.’^ 

* Prevo-st’s Report of .Tune 1, 1813; MSS. British Archives. 

* James, i. 1T5. 
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“ At this point,” said Baynes,* “ the further energies 
of the troops became unavailing. Their [American] 
block-houses and stockaded battery could not be carried 
by assault, nor reduced by field-i)iece8 had we been pro¬ 
vided with them. . . . Seeing no object within our reach 
to attain that could compensate for the loss we were mo¬ 
mentarily sustaining from the heavy fire of the enemy’s 
cannon, I directed the troops to take up the position we 
had charged from. From this position we were ordered 
to re-embark, which was performed at our leisure and in 
perfect order, the enemy not presuming to show a single 
soldier without the limits of his fortress.” 

Another and confidential report was written by 
E. B. Brenton of Provost's staff to the governor’s 
military secretary, Xoah Freer.* After describing 
the progress of the battle until the British advance 
was stopped, Brenton said that Colonel Baynes came 
to Sir George to tell him that the men could not 
approach nearer the works with any prospect of 
success: — 

“ It was however determined to collect all the troops 
at a point, to form the line, and to m.ake an attack im¬ 
mediately upon the battery and barracks in front. For 
this purpose the men in advance were called in, the line 
formed a little without tlie reach of the enemy’s mus¬ 
ketry, and though evidently much fagged, was, after be¬ 
ing supplied with fresh ammunition, ag.ain led in line. 
At this time I do not think the whole force collected in 
the lines exceeded five hundred merU” 

* Report of Colonel Biiyiie.% May 30, IS|3: James, i. 413. 

• Brenton to Freer, May 30, 1B13; MSS. Canadian Archives. 
Freer Papers, 1812-1SI3. 
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The attack was made, and part of the Hundred- 
and-fourth regiment sMceoed(;d in getting shelter be¬ 
hind one of the Amei-ican Ijarracks, preparing for a 
farther advance. Sir (Jeorge l’rcv(jst, under a fire 
whicli his aid described as tremendous, — “I do 
not exaggerate wlien 1 tell you tliat the shot, both 
of musketry and grape, was falling about us like 
hail,” — wat<;lied the American position through a 
glass, wh(!U, “at this tinn* those who were left of 
the troojis behind the barracks made a dash out to 
charge the enemy: Imt the lii'e was so destructive 
that they were instantly turned by it, and the re- 
tnmt was soundial. Sir (Jeorge, fearless of danger 
and disdaining to run or to suffer his men to run, 
repeatedly called out to them to retire in order; 
many however made olf as fast as they could.” 

These rejiurts agreed that the Uritish attack was 
totally (hdcated, with severe loss, lad'ore the retreat 
was sounded. Such authorities should have silenced 
dispute; but Prevost Innl many enemi(‘S in Canada, 
and at that period of the war the liritish troops 
were unused to defeat. Jloth Canadians and Eng¬ 
lish attacki'd the governor-general privately and pub¬ 
licly, freely charging him with having disgraced the 
service, and olferitig evidence of his want of courage 
in the action.' Americans, though not interested 
in the delence of Prevost, could not fail to remark 
that the British and (-anadian authorities who con¬ 
demned him, assumed a condition of affairs alto- 

* Quarterly Review, xxvii. 415); Christie, ii. 81; James, i. 177. 
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gether different from that accepted by American 
authorities. The official American reports not only 
supported the views taken by Prevtist and Baynes 
of the hopelessness of the British, attack, but added 
[larticulars which made Prevost's retreat necessary. 
General Brown's opinion was emiihatic: “ Had not 
General Prevost retired wiest rapidly under the guns 
of his vessels, he would never have I’eturned to 
Kingston."' I'hesc words wei'e a [lad of Brown’s 
official re])ort. AVriting to Dearborn he spoke ivitli 
the same confidence : — 

“ The militia were all rallied before the enemy gave 
way, and were marching perfectly in his view towards 
the rear of his right flank ; and 1 am confident that even 
then, if Sir George had not retired with the utmost pre¬ 
cipitation to his boats, he would have b(>en cut off." 

Unlike the ('anadians. Brown thought Prevost's 
conduct correct tind necessary, but was by no means 
equally comjilimentury to .Sir James Yeo, whom he 
blamed greatly for failing to join in tlic battle. The 
want of wind which Yeo alleged in e.xcusc. Brown 
flatly denied. From that time Brown entertained 
and freely exiiressed contempt for Y(! 0 , as he seemed 
also to feel little res|i<?ct foi‘ Chauncey. Ilis expe¬ 
rience with naval .administration on both sides led 
him to exjiect nothing but inefficiency from either. 

Whatever were the true causes of Prevost’s failure, 
Americans could not admit that an expedition which 

* Brown’s Report of June 1, 1813; Niles, iv. 260. 

• Brown to Dearborn, July 25, 1813; Dearborn MSS. 
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cost tho United States so much, and which so nearly 
succeeded, was discreditable to the British governor- 
general, or was abandoned withoiit sufficient J'eason. 
The British return of killeil and wounded proved the 
corrcctn(?ss of Provost, Baynes, and Brown in their 
opinion of tlm necessity of retreat. According to 
the report of Provost’s severest critics, he carried 
less than sevc-n Inindred and fifty rank-and-file to 
Sack(!tt’8 Harbor.* Tiio returns showed forty-four 
rank-and-file killed: one hundred and seventy-two 
wounded, and fliirtei'ii missing, — in all, two hundred 
and twenty-niji(‘ men, or nearly one man in three. 
The loss in officers was relatively even more severe; 
and the total loss in an aggregate which could hardly 
have numbered much more than eight hundred and 
fifty men nil told, amounted to two hundred and fifty- 
nine killc'd, wounded, and missing, leaving Prevost 
less than si.\ hundred men to escape,** in the face 
of twice their numbers and under the fire of heavy 
guns.® 

The British attack was repulsed, and Jacob Brown 
received much credit as well as a commission of brig¬ 
adier-general in tlie United States army for his suc¬ 
cess; but the injury inflicted by the premature de¬ 
struction at the navy-yard was very great, affc was 
sensibly felt. Such a succession of ill news could 
not but alTect the (lovernment. The repeated fail¬ 
ures to destroy the British force at Niagara; the 

• Jnmi% i. 165. * Return, etc.; Jiiiues, i. 417. 

* Baynes’s Report of May 30, 1813; Jiunc», i. 413. 
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disasters of Chandler, Winder, and Bocrstler; tho 
narrow and partial escape of Sackott's Harbor; the to¬ 
tal incapacity of Dearborn caused by fever and mor¬ 
tification,— all these evils w(U'e not the only or the 
greatest subjecds for complaint. The two comniand- 
ers, Dearborn and Chauneey, had set asitle the sec¬ 
retary’s plan of camiiaign, and had substituted one* 
of their own, (»u the c.vpress ground of their supe¬ 
rior information. While allirmiiig that the garrison 
at Kingston had been nnnforeed to a strength three 
or four times as great as was humanly possible, they 
had assorted that the capture of York would answ'cr 
their purpose as well as the capture of Kingston, to 
“give us the complete command of the Lake.” They 
captured York, April d7, but the British fleet ap¬ 
peared June 6, and took from them the command of 
the Lake. Thesi* miscalculations or misstatements, 
and the disast(‘rs resulting fiom them, warranted the 
removal of Chauncev as well as Dearboim from com¬ 
mand; but the brunt of dissatisfaction fell on Dear¬ 
born alone. Both Cabinet and C^mgress agreed in 
insisting on Dearborn’s retirement, and tho President 
was obliged to consent. July 6, Secretary Armstrong 
wrotCj^— 

“ 1 have the President’s orders to express to you the 
decision that you retire from the command of District 
No. 9, and of the troops within the same, until your 
health be re-established and until further orders.” 



('HAPTER Vlll.. 

ARMKTRoNci’s (‘mliiiniisHiiH-nt wys f.MTat in getting 
rid of the g(>noral.s wlioin Madison and Eustis left on 
liis hands. Dcarlairn was oiu' exai|j)le of what he 
was obliged to <‘ndurc, but Wilkinson was a worse. 
According to Armstrong's account,’ New Orleans w'as 
not belii'ved to be safe in Wilkinson’s keeping. The 
senators from Louisiana, Tennessee, mid Kentucky 
remonstrati'd to the Pri'salent, and the Br|8ident 
ordered his removal. Armsliiuig and \tilkin 80 u}iad 
l)e(>n companions in arms, and had servi'd with Gates 
at Saratoga. For many reasons Armstrong wished 
not unnecessarily to mortify Wilkins(»n, and in con¬ 
veying to him, March 10,the abrupt order ^ to proceed 
with the least possibh’ delay to the headquarters of 
Major-General Dearborn at Sackett’s Harbor, the 
Secretary of War added, March 12, a friendly*lhtter 
of advice:*— 

* Strictures on General Wilkinson’s Defence ; from the Al¬ 
bany “ Argus." Niles, i.\. -}‘25. 

I Armstrong t(» Wilkinson, March 10, 1813; Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs, iii. 341. 

• Armstrong to Wilkinson, March 12, 1813; Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs, iii. 342. 
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“ Why should you remain in your land of cypress when 
patriotism and ambition equally invite to one M'here grows 
the laurel? Again, the men of the North and East want 
you; those of the South and West are less sensible of 
your merits and less anxious .to have you among them. 
I speak to you with a frankne.ss due to you and to my¬ 
self, and again advise. Come to the North, and come 
quickly I If our eanls he well played, we may renew the 
scene of Saratoga.” 

The ])hriise was l•m•iollH. Saratoga suggested de¬ 
feated invasion rather than conquest; tin* surrender 
of a liritish army in the heart of New York rather 
than tlu^ capture of Montreal. Tlie re()ue.st for Wil¬ 
kinson’s aid was disheartening. No one knew better 
than Armstrong tin- hiehleness of Wilkinson’s true 
character. “The selection of this unprincipled im¬ 
becile was not the bfunder of Secretary Armstrong,” 
said Winfield Scott long afterwaid ; * hut the idea 
that Wilkinsoli could he chief-of-slaff to Dearborn,— 
that one w'cak man could give strength to another, 
—^wa.s almost as surprising as tlu^ selection of Wil- 
kinsoR to child’ command would have been. 'Arm¬ 
strong did not yitcnd that Wilkinson should command 
more than a division under Dearborn but he must 
have foreseen that in the event of Dearborn’s illness 
or incapacity, Wilkinson w'ould liecome by seniority 
general-in-chief. 

■ Wilkinson at New Orleans received Armstrong’s 


* Autobiography, p. 9-1, note. 

* Stricture.^ ; Niles, ix. 425. 
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letter of March 10 onl.v May 10,‘ and started, June 10, 
for Wnsliinjrton, where lie nrriveal July 31, having 
consunii'd (he greater jiart of the siiiniuer in the 
journey. On arriving at Washington, he found that 
Dearliorn had heen r<'ino\ed, and that he was himself 
by seniority in coniinand of the Ninth .Military Dis¬ 
trict.’* 'I’his result of Dearborn's removal was incal¬ 
culably iniseliievoiis, for if its ed'eet on Wilkinson’s 
vanity was unfortunate, its inllueuee on (he army was 
fatal. Almost every n'speetable oHieer of the old ser¬ 
vice regarded Wilkin.son with :inti|>athy or contempt. 

Armsti’ong's ill-fortune obliged him also to place 
in the |»osition of next im]>ortauce Wilkinson’s ))ro- 
nouneed enemy, Wade Hamilton. .\ major-general 
was recpiired to tiike command on Laki' ('hamplain, 
and but one olheer of that rank ehiiinecl employment 
or could be employed ; and Wade Hampton was ac¬ 
cordingly ordered to Dlattsburg.® Of all the major- 
gtinertds Hampton was probalily the best; but his 
faults were .si'Hous. i’roud and sensitive even for a 
South Oaroliniiin; irritalile, oftmi harsh, sometimes- 
’ unjust^ but the soul of honor,* Hampton was ren¬ 
dered wholly intraetable wherever Wilkinson was con¬ 
cerned, by the long-standing feud which had made 
the two generals for yt'tirs (he heads of hostile sec- 

* Wilkinson to Armstrong, May 23, 1813; Wilkinson’s Me- 
HtOit^ iii. 341. 

* XmistTong’s Notices, ii. 23. 

* Armstrong’s Notices, ii. 23. 

* Scot’s Autobic^mphy, p. 50. 
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tions in the army.’ Hampton loathed Wilkinson. At 
the time of his appointment to command on Lake 
Champlain he had no icason to expect that Wilkin¬ 
son would be his superior; but thoufrh willing and 
even wishing to serve under Dcarlxun, he accepted 
only on the express uiulcrstanding that his was a 
distinct and separate command,'■* and that his orders 
were to come directly from the War Department. 
Only in ca.se of a comliined movement uniting dif¬ 
ferent armies, was he to yield to the rule of seniority. 
With tltat agreement be left Wasbington, .lunc lb, 
and assumed command, July •>, on Lake Champlain. 

Nearly a month afterward Wilkinson arrived in 
Washington, and r«-|)orted at the War Department. 
By that timi; Armstrong bail lost whatever chance 
he previously jmssessed of drawing the army at Niag¬ 
ara back to a position on the enemy’s line of supply. 
Three insu])erable ditlieulties stood in his way, — the 
season was too lati^ ; the army was too weak ; and 
the generals were incompetent. Aiinstrong found 
his generals the chief immediate olistaeb;, and strug¬ 
gled perseveringly and good-humoredly to overcome 
it. Wilkinson began, on arriving at Washington, 
by showing a fancy for continuing the eampuign at 
Niagara.® Armstrong was obliged to give an emu 

* Scott’s Autobiogru|ihy, p. 3(5. 

* Hampton to Armstrong, Aug. 23, 1813 ; Wilkinson’s J^e- 
moirs, iii. Appendix xxxvi. 

* Memorandum by Armstrong, July 23, 1813; Wilkinson t* 
Armstrong, Aug. 6, 1813 ; State Papers, Military Affairs, i. 463; 
Armstrong’s Notices, ii. 31. 
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phatiu order, date<l Augu.sf 8, that Kingston should 
be tlie iniinary oi»je<r( of tlu! canijiaign, but he left 
Wilkinson at liberty to go tliere liy almost any route, 
even by way of Xlonfreal.' Disappointed at the out¬ 
set by linding Wilkinson slow to aecept responsibility 
or deeided views,he was not better pleased when the 
new general began his duties in Military District No. 9. 

Wilkins(»n left Washitigtou August It, and no 
sooner did be reach .VHainv than he hastened to 
write, August 16, two letters to (Jeneral Hampton, 
assuming that every movement of that general was 
diix^ctly di'pendenl on Wilkinson's orders.^ Con¬ 
sidering the relations between the two men, these 
letters warranted the, intVrenee that Wilkinson in¬ 
tended to drive Hampton tait of his Military Dis¬ 
trict, and if possibb^ from the service'. Hampton 
instiintly leapetl to that conclusion, and wrote to 
Armstrong, August 26, olTering his resignation in 
ease Wilkinson's cotirsc was authorized by govern¬ 
ment.^ Wilkinson also wrote to the secretary Au¬ 
gust 60, sulistantially avowing his object to Ik? what 
Hampton supposed :— 

“ You have copies of iny letters to Major-General 
Hampton, which 1 know he has received, yet f have no 

^ • Annstiimg to Wilkinson, Aug. 8, lhl3 ; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, i. 404. 

* Arin.strong’s Notices, ii. ,32. 

• Wilkinson's Memoirs, iii. ApiH'.ndi.'c x.xxv. 

* Hampton to Armslnnig, Aug. 23, 1613 ; Memoirs, iii. Ap¬ 
pendix xxxvi. 

• Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii, 358. 
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auswfi'. The retleotioii which uaturally occurs* is that 
if T run aiitliorizcil to comnuintt lie i-* liouiul !(• obey: 

!liul it he « ill ili'l If-iliccl the oli|ie;il ion. he -hollhl he 
tinned out ol' the -erviee." 

Arnistniiiii- pacilicd llaiii]ito)i liy promisiiitr once 
inoi'c thiit alt Ills orders and rcporls slioidd pass 
tJironjjrh tlie l>epartincnt. ilainpton promised to si'rvp 
cordially and viiroronsly throinrh tlm cainpai<rn, but 
!)(• hclicvi'd liiinscll' intended for a saeriliec. and d(“- 
clared liis intention of i-esiuiiinir as soon as flic 
eampaiirn was ended.' Wilkinson, after Inivinir at 
Alliany provoked this ontlnirsl. started for Saekeft's 
ifarbor. where he arrived .Viiensl :f(l. 

At Saekett's lltirhor Wilkinson found several jren- 
eral oHieers. Mortran Lewis was there in command, 
(hiinmodorc'('hiinneey was there with his Meet, .facoli 
Hrown was til.so present by \irlne of his recent nji- 
pointinent as hriLradier-eeneial. The ipiartermaster- 
ireneral, Robert Swarlwoiil. a brother of Unrr’s friend 
who went to N(‘w Orleans, was posti-d I here. Wil¬ 
kinson summoned these ollieei-s to a eotineil of 
war Aujrust ll'i, which delilierated on the dift’er- 
ent plans of ctimpaign jiropo.sed to it, and niiani- 
inuimly (Iceiderl in favor of one ealhsl iiy Annsfrong 
“ No. «{ of the jiluns jiroposed by the government.” 

’ Ilmupton to Arnistroii;,', Aa;;. 31, isi;i; .MSS. War I)e|>iirt- 
lueat An-bives. ArMstroii” to Wilkiieeu, .Sept, 6, 1813; M'il- 
kinaon’s Memoirs, iii. Apjieiiihx x.\.\vii. 

* Arniiitrotigs Xolices, ii. 33; .Memoiainhim of July i3, I9l3; 
State Papers, Military Affairs, i. .4(i3. 

TOI.. Til. —12 
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As defined in Wilkinson’s language * the scheme 
was — 

“ To rendezvous the whole of the troops on the Lake in 
this vicinity, and in co-operation with onr squadron to 
make a Ijold feint upon Kingston, slip down the St. 
Lawrence, lock up the enemy in onr rear to starve or 
surrender, or oblige him to follow us without artillery, 
baggage, or i)rovisions, or eventually to lay <lown his 
arms; to sweep the .St. Lawrence of armed craft, and in 
concert with the division under Major-tieueral Hampton 
to take Montreal.” 

Orders wore given, August 2.'), for providing river 
transjtort for 8(!veu Ihousaiid luon, forty field-pieces, 
and twenty heavy guns, to be in readiness by 
September 1').* 

The proposed exp(‘dition closely imitated fleneral 
Amherst's expedition against Montreal in 17(i0, with 
serious dilfiu’enees of relative situation. After Wolfe 
had captured (iiu'bec and hardly twenty-five hundred 
French troops remained to defend Montreal, in the 
month of duly Amherst dcscemh'd the riv<*r from 
Lake Ontario with more than ten thousand men, 
chietly British veterans, cajAuring every fortified po¬ 
sition as he went. Wilkinson's council of war pro- 
[losed to descend the river in October or November 
w'ith seven thousand men, leaving a hostile fleet and 
fortresses in their rear, and running past every for- 

* Minutes, cle. ; tVilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. Ap))endix no. 1. 

• Wilkinson to Swartwout, Au};. 25, 181,3; Wilkinson's Me¬ 
moirs, iii. .M. 
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tified position to arrivo in the heart of a coin|)ara- 
tively well populated <’onntrv, held by a force greater 
than their own, with Quel)ec to support it, while 
Wilkinsem would have no certain luuse of supplies, 
reinforceineut.s, or path of escape. Knowledge of 
Wilkinson's favorite Quintus Curtins or of Arm¬ 
strong's familiar Jomini was not re<|uired to satisfy 
any intelligent private. liowev<-r newly recruited, that 
under such eii-enmstauees the army woidd he fortu¬ 
nate to e8ea|)e destruction.* 

Wilkinson next went to Niagara, where he arrived 
SeptendKU’ 4, and wln'r<‘ he found the army in a had 
condition, with Iloyd still in eomiuaud, hut restrained 
hy the President's tirders within a strict <lefen8ive. 
Wilkinson remained nearly a month at Fort (Jeorge 
making the nee(‘8sarv preparati<in8 for a movement. 
He fell ill of fever, hut returned October 2 to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, taking with him all the regular troops 
at Niagara. At that tiim- Channcey again controlled 
the Lake. 

Secretary Armstrong also came to .''ackett's Har¬ 
bor, September n, and established the War Depart¬ 
ment at that remot(i point for nearly two months.''* 
When Wilkinson arrived, October 2, Armstrong’s 
difficulties began. Wilkinson, then fifty-six years 
old, was broken hy the Lake fever. “ Ho was so 

* Cf. Wilkingon to Armstrong, Oct. 1!), 1813; State Pa|)erB, 
Military Aflairs, i. 472. 

* Anastrong to Wilkinson, Sept. 0, 1S13 ; Wilkinson’s Me¬ 
moirs, iii. Apiiendix xxxvii. 
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luuuh indi8|i<>KMi in titiiid and body," according to 
|{|■ig!ldit•|•-< IiMiciiil IJin il.' •• ili.ii ill any utlicr sorvico 
ill' Would liiui' |>i lliii|is Imm'Ii .<ll|n'lsri|oil ill |ii> rmil- 
iiiaiid." Ai'ooidiii'j lo \^ i I k iiisoii's sior\. In- (old 
Scc.rcfary AniiHlron^ llnil In- v\a,s inca|ial)lc of com- 
niiuiding tin* ai niy, and oflcrcd to iftirc from it: 
lint llic sccndai v said llicic was no one lo take liis 
place, and lie could not lie spared. In private 
Armstrong was lielieved to express himself more 
liinntly, and Wilkinson was told that the secre¬ 
tary said: “I would fe<*d the old man with pup 
sooner than leave him hehind.’' '■* Wilkinson's de¬ 
bility did not prevent him from giving orders, or 
from becoming ji'alons and suspicious of every one, 
but chiefly of Armstrong.® Whatever was sug¬ 
gested by Armstrong was opposed by Wilkinson, 
liefore returning to Saekett's Harbor, October 4, 
Wilkinson favored an attack on Kingston.^ On 
ivaching .''ai-kett's Harbor, finding that Armstrong 
also favored attacking Kingston, Wilkinson argiieil 
“against mv own jiulgmeiit’’ in favor of passing 
Kingston and descending u|ion ^lontreal.'* Ten days 
afterward Armstrong changed his mind. Teo had 
succeeded in returning to Kingston, bringing rein¬ 
forcements. 

* Testimony of Brigadicr-di'iKTal Boyd; Wilkinson’s Menioire, 
iii. 80. 

• Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. 3.14, 

• Wilkinson's Memoirs, iii. 3.57. 

♦ W’ilkinson's Memoirs, iii. 353. 

* Wilkinaoa’a Memoirs, ui. KKt; Paper A, note. 
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“ He will briiifr with him nimiit fifteen hundred effec¬ 
tives." wrote Armslroicj-; ' *• tiiid thunks to the storm 
and onr simil-like movements down the Lake, they will 
he there before we cun reach it. 'I'he mumeuvre in¬ 
tended is lost, so far as n'^ards Kingston. What we 
now d<» a^tiinst that place must be done by hard blows, 
at some risk.” 

Accordiiitily, Oclobci T.t. .\rin.stidn;r wrote to 
Wilkin.Hoii ii letter :id\isitii; iiliiiiidoiiinent of the 
attack on Kintrston, iind iin elfort tit “ firttspiutr the 
snler itnd tiie trreater object bi-low."-* 

“ I call it the safer and tri'eater olijeet, beeanse at 
Montreal yon find the weaker place and the sninllej' force 
to encounter ; at Montretil yon meet a fresh, nnexlinusted, 
efilcient reinforcement of four thousand tnen: at .Mon¬ 
treal you api>roaeh yf)nr own resourees. and CMtablish 
Itetweeii you and them .-in easy and an e\|H>ditious 
intercourse; at Montreal yon occupy a jtoiid which 
must be, fjained in earryinir your tittaeks home to the 
purposes of the war. and which, if seized now, will save 
one caini>aij{n ; at Montreal you hold a ]iositiou wliielr. 
completely severs the enemy’s line of operations, which 
shuts up the Ottawa as well as the SI. [aiwrenee against 
him, and which while it restrains all below, withers ami 
jterishes all alsne itself.” 

As Armstrong veered toward Montretd Wilkinson 
turned decidedly toward Kingston, and wrote the 

* Armstroflg to Humptou, Oct. Ifi, 1813 ; WilkiiiKoii’s Me¬ 
moirs, iii. 361. 

* Armstrong to Wilkinson, Oct. 19, 1813 ; State Papers, Mili- 
taiy Affairs, i. 472. 
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same day to (ho secretary a h'th-r * of remonstrance, 
closing by a significant rmnark : — 

“ Personal consideraf unis would make me prefer a 
visit to Monl real lo the attack of Kingston; but before 
I abiuidon tins attack, which by my instrnctioiis I am 
ordered to make, it is necossnry to my justification that 
you should by the authority of the I’resident direct the 
Operations of the-army under my command ])articularly 
against Montreal." 

if* 

The liiiit was strong that Wilkinson lidieved 
Armstrong (o la^ trying to evade n’sjionsibility, as 
Armstrong believed Wilkinson to be trying to shirk 
ft. U(>(h insinuations were ](robably well-founded ; 
ncUln'r Armstrong nor Wilkinson expected to cap¬ 
ture Kingston, and still less Montreal. AVilkinson 
jilainly said as ninch at the time. “ 1 sjieak con- 
'jiadnrallyhe wrote ; “ but should we surmount 
every ohstaide in descending the ri\er we shall 
ttjivance upon Montreiil ignorant of the force ar- 
rtiyed against ns, and in case of misfortune, having 
110 retreat, the army must snrrmider at discre¬ 
tion.” Armstrong's conduct was more extraordi- 

^ . 4 

nary than Wilkinson’s, and laaild not be bclieve<l 
Txcept on his own evidence. lie not only looked 
for no cajtture df Montreal, but ladore writing his 
letter of October 111 to Wilkinson, he had given 
orders for jireparing winter (piarters for the army 
sixty or eighty miles above Montreal, and did this 

• Wilkinson to Armstrong, Oct. 10, |hi 3 ; Stale Paj»ers, Mili- 
l«rr Affairs, i. 472. 
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without informing Wilkinson. In later years he 
wrote: ^ — 

“ Suspecting early in October, from the lateness of the 
season, the inclemency of the weather, and the continued 
indisposition of the commanding general, th.at •the„ cam¬ 
paign then iu progress woiflrUterminate as it did, — ‘with 
the disgrace of doing nothing, but without any material 
diminution of physical power,’—the Kecrelary of War, 
then at Sackett's Harbor, hasteiu'd to direct Majpr- 
(jencral Hampton to employ a brigade of militia" at¬ 
tached to his cominaiitl, in constriicliiig as niiiny huts 
as would be sulllcieiit to i-over an army of ten thousand 
men during the winter." 

Tlic order ditted October l<i iind ii<ldrcssed fo ^he 
tjiuirtcriuiistcr-geiicriil,- prescribed tJic ciinloiunont 
of tt.'ii fhous:m<l men witliin tin- limits (tf Canada, 
and plainly indiciilcd the secretary's e.\pcc.tjition, 
that the army could md rciieh .Montreal. In other 
ways Armstrong showed the same Ix-lief more 
openly. 

All the available troops on or near laike Ontario 

were coneonlratcil tit .''a<-kclt's Harbor about the 

middle of October, tind di<l not exceed .seven tlkun- 

sand effectives, or eight thoiistind men.'* “ 1 calenlate 

* 

on si.’c thousand combatants," wrote, Wilkinson after 

* Ariustrong’g Xaticcs, ii. (>;$.■ 

* Armslnai}' to Sw.-irtwout, Ort. PI, Isi:}; VVilkiiisDii’s Me- 
niuhs, iii. TO. 

* Council of War, Xov. s, lhl3; Wilkinson's Memoirs, iii. 
Appendix xxiv. Report of A-ljiitant-Oeneral, Dec. 1, 1813, Ap¬ 
pendix vii. 
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starting,* “ <*x(;limive of Scott aiul Randolph, neither 
of whom will, I h-ar, he np in season." The army 
was divided into four hrigades under (Jencrals Boyd, 
Sw'arlwoiil, Jaeol) Brown, and Covington, — the latter 
a Maryland man, forty-live years olil, who entered 
tlie service in iHttJt as lieiitenant-eohmel of dragoons. 
Tlie hrigailes of l»oyd iind Covington formed a divi¬ 
sion eommtmded hy Major-ttetiera! Morgan Lewis. 
The second division was intended for MaJor-tJeneral 
Hiunplon : it reservt' under Colom.d Miieomh, and 
a park of artillery under Brigiidier-General Moses 
Porter, eomjih'ted th<‘ orgitni/.iititui.'* 

'liic men wert; emhiirked in hattaiu.x, October 17, 
at Henderson’s Bay, to the westward of Sackett’s 
Harbor. The weather laid Iteen e.xcessively stormy, 
and continued so. 'I’lie lirst re8ting-|M)int to be 
reiiehed wiis (Jrenatlicr Island iit the entnuice of the 
St. Lawrt'iiee, only si.Metm or eighteen tniles from 
the starting-point : but the bateiiu.x wt're dispersed 
hy heiivy gides of wind. Oetttber IM, lb, and 20, and 
the lust detachments ditl not reaelt (Irenadier Island 
tmtil November ;>. “All our hopes have been nearly 
Idasted,’’ wrote IVilkin.sou (tetober 24; but at huigth, 
November o. the e.xpeditiou. numbering nearly three 
hundred boats, having sitfely entered the river, began 
the de,scent from French Creek. That day they 

‘ Wilkiii'.iii Ui Anii'tieu”, Got. 28, 1813; MSS. War De- 
pfU'tiiienl .\ivliives. 

^ tti-m i.il Gslcr Ilf KinMiiijiiiKiit; Wilkinson’s MemoirH, iii. 
I'.’ii; Gi\Iim Ilf t a, Apprinh.x iii. 
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moved forty miles, and halted alxjnt midnijrht six 
miles above Oirdemsbiir^. The next day was eon- 
snined in runninir the ilotilla past t ttfdensbniir under 
the tire of tin- British <runs at l’r(>seott. The boats 
tloat<‘d down by niiiiit and the troops niarelied by 
land. Novemiter 7 the aiiny lialled at the White 
House, al»(»ut twenty miles bebtw (>Loleiisbur<r. 'I’here 
Wilkinson railed a eoiineil of war. Novenil)er 8, to 
consider wliethei' the e.xpeditiou slioidd proceed. 
Lewis. Boyd. Brown, ami .'^wartwout voted simply in 
favor of attaekina: Montreal, ('(tvinjrton and Porter 
wen; of the opinion ••that we pi-oeeial fi-om this place 
under great danger, . . . but . . . we know of no other 
alternative." i 

3Iore than any othei' eaii.st^, Armstrong’s conduct 
warranted Wilkinson in eousideriug the campaign 
at an end. If the attack mi .Mmiti-eal was seiiously 
intended, every motive reipiired .Vrmstrong to join 
Hampton at once in ad\anee of Wilkinson's exjie- 
dition. No one knew so well as he tin; necessity 
of some authority to interpose between the tenifM-rs 
and jiretensions of these tw<i men in case a joint 
campaign were to be attempted, or to enforce co-<»p- 
eration on either side, (iood faith toward Hampton, 
even more than toward Wilkinson, reipnrwl that the 
secretary who had led th«-m into such a situation 
should not deseit thmn. Yet Armstrong, after wait¬ 
ing till Wilkinson was fairly at Hreuadicr Island, 
began to prepare for return to Washington. From 
* Miiiutt» etc.; AVilkinson’s MeiaoirH, iii. A]>]>endix xxiv. 
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the village of Antwerp, half way between Sackett’s 
Harbor and Ogdensburg, the sticretary wrote to Wil¬ 
kinson, October 27, “ .Should niy fever continue I 
shall not be able to a)»jtroach you as 1 intended.” * 
Three days lat(;r he wrote again from Denmark on 
the road to Albany,— 

“ I rejoice th.nt your dillicultiew are so far surmounted 
as to enable you to say with assiiraucc when you will 
pass Prescott. 1 should have met you there; but bad 
roads, worse weather, and a eonsideralde degree of illness 
admonished me against receding farther from a point 
where my engagements call me about the lat proximo. 
The resolution of treading back my steps was taken at 
Antwerp.” ’ 

From Albany Armstrong wiotc, November 12, for 
the last time, ‘‘ in the fultn ss of my faith that you 
are in Montreal,"* that In* had sent ordt'rs to Hamp¬ 
ton to efl'eet a jumrtion with the river exj>edition. 
Such letters and orders, whatever Armstrotwi meant 
by them, were certain to impress both Wilkinson 
and Hampton with a conviction that the secretary 
intemded to throw upon them the whole resiamsi- 
bility for the failure of an expedition w’hich he as 
W'ell as they knew to be lK>peless. 

Doubtle8.H a vigorous general might still have found 

• Armstrong to WilkiiiMia, Oct. :J7, 1813 ; Wilkinson’s Me¬ 
moirs, iii. Ap|K‘iiilix xli. 

• Armstrong to Wilkinson, Oct. 30, 1813; .State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, i. 474. 

• Armstrong to Wilkinson, Nov. 12, 1813; State Papers, 
Military Affairs, i. 474. 
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means if not to take Montreal, at least to compel the 
British to evacuate Upper Canada; but Wilkinson 
was naturally a weak man, and during the descent 
of the river he was excessively ill, never able to 
make a great exertion. Kvery day bis difficulties 
increased. Hardly had his flotilla begun its descent, 
when a number of British gunboats commanded by 
Captain Muh'astor, the most <‘neigctic officer in the 
British naval service on the Lake, slipping through 
Chauncey’s blockad**, a[)p<'ared in Wilkinson’s rear, 
and caused him much annoyance. Light hundred 
British rauk-and-filc from Kingston and I’lcscott 
were with Mulcastcr, and at every narrow puss of 
the river, musketry and artillery began to ojien on 
Wilkinson from the British bank. Progress became 
slow. November 7, Alacoinb was landed on the north 
bank with twelve hundnal men to clear away these 
obstructions.' The day and niglit of November 8 
were consumed at the White House in passing troops 
across the river. Brown's brigadi* was landed on 
the north shore to reinforce Macomb. 'I’he boats 
were delayed to keep puce with Brown's march on 
shore, and made but eleven miles Novemiicr 9, and 
the next day, November 1(), fell down only to the 
Long Saut, a continuous rapid eight miles in length. 
The enemy pressed clo8«‘, and while Brown inarched 
in advance to clear the bank along the rapid, Boyd 
was ordered to take all the other troops and protect 
the rear. 

• Journal etc.; State Papers, Military Affairs, L 477. 
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The flotilla atopiKal on tin- iiifrlit of'Nov(;mlH*r 10 
near a 1'ai‘in (•all<*<| ('In v stior s on tlio llritiKh hank; 
and llu: n<;.\t nioi nin^i, Novcnilici 11, at lialf-paMt ten 
o’clock Brown haviiijr annonin'cd that all was clear 
below, Wilkinson was about to order the flotilla to 
run the raiiids when (o-neral Boyd si-nt W(»rd that the 
elunny in tin’ rear w(Me advaiK-ine in coliinm. Wil¬ 
kinson was on his boat, unable to leave his bed:* 
Morfran Lewis was in no l>etter condition; and Boyd 
was left to lijrht a battle as he Is'st eonld. Boyd never 
had the eonfideiua* of the army ; Brown was said 
to have thnnitemsl t(» resien rather than serve under 
him,’"* and Winfield Scott, who was that day with Ma¬ 
comb and Brown in the advance, desej'ibed'’ Boyd us 
amiable and r*‘s|)eetab1e in a snbordinati^ ]>osition, hut 
“ vaeillatine and imbecile lieyond all endnraneo as a 
chief under Inydi res|ionsibilities." 

The o|t|iortnnity ti> capture or destifw Mulcaster 
and his eifrht hundred men was brilliant, and war- 
rajited Wilkinson in turninu: back his whole force 
to accomplish it. I’xtyd actually em|>ioyed three 
hriiiadcs, and made an obstiuati' but not united or 
well-supp(trted attempt to crush th(> emmiy. Colonel 
Bipley with the Twenty-first re>rimt>nt drove in the 
British skirmishers, and at half-pa.st two o’clock the 
battle became ;teneral. At half-past four, after a 

* Evidence of General Itoyil ; Wilkinwin's Memoirs, iii. fM ; 
Evidence of Doctor llnll; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. 214. 

* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. 364. 

’ Autoliii^rapliy, pp, 93, 94. 
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rttiihborn ensafrenioul, (lonoral Coviuf'tou was kilh'd ; 
his hriffndf iraM' way. and liic wli(»lc .\inorican lino 
IVII Inn'k. Iwaloii ami almost iiuilial. 

Tllis ilolcal a as till- loasl l•|■l•(lilallll‘ iil liic dis- 
astora sutt'orcd by Amorioau arms durinjr the war. 
Xo excuse or palliation was ever olTeii-d for it.' The 
Air.ericau army consisted wholly of reirulars. and all 
the generals belonged to the regular service. Wil¬ 
kinson craild hardly have had less than three thousand 
men with him, after allowing for his detachments, 
and was alone to blame if lu‘ had not more. Boyd, 
according to his own account, lead more than twelve 
hundred num and two liehl-pieces umler his inuneili- 
ate command on shore.- 'I'hc re.scrvt'. nmicr Colonel 
Upham of the Kleventh regiment, contained six hun¬ 
dred rank-and-lilc,* with foui- (ield-pirces. Wilkin¬ 
son's official report admitted that eighteen hundreil 
ratik-and-lile were engagi'd ; Colotiel Walliach, his ad¬ 
jutant-general. admitted two thousand,^ while .Swart- 
wont thought that twenty-om^ hundred were in action. 
The American force was certainly not less than two 
thousand, with six field-pieces. 

The British force oflicially reported by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Morrison of the Eighty-ninth regimiuit, who 
was in command, consisti'd of eight hundred rank- 

* Wilkinson’s Defence, Meiuoir.-, iii. 451; Ripley’s Evidence, 
Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. 139. 

* Evidence of General Boyd; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. 85. 

* Wilkinson ti> Armstrong, Nov. IS, lsl3; Niles, v. 235. 

* Evidence of Colonel Walbach; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. 161. 
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and-file, and thirty Indians. The rank-and-file con¬ 
sisted of hiiiidicd and forty-two men of the^ 

Forty-ninth rc<rini(‘iit, ahotit as many more of the 
Eighty-nintli, and some (,’anadian troops. They had 
three si.x-pound rK‘ld-[ii<^<!es, and wcm-c supported on 
their riglit flank hy gnnhonts.' 

On the American sid<( the hattle was ill fought 
both hy the generals and liy the inim. Wilkinson 
and Morgan Lewis, the two major-generals, wlio were 
ill *)n their boats, never gave an order, lioyd, who 
commanded, la-ought his troojts into action by de¬ 
tachments, and the men, on meeting uncx])ected 
resistance, broke and (led. 'I'he defeat M*as bloody 
as well as mortifying. Wilkinson r<>]»orted one hun¬ 
dred and two killed, and two hundnrd and thirty- 
seven wounded, but strangely r«>porte<l no mass¬ 
ing,* ultlnaigh the British occupied the field of bat¬ 
tle, and claimed upward of one hnndreil prisoners.** 
Morrison reported twenty-two killed, om' hundred 
and forty-eight wounded, iind twelve missing. The 
American loss was twice that of the British, and 
Wilkinson's i-eports were so little to be trusted 
that the loss might well have been greater than 
he represented it. The story had no redeeming 
incident. 

If thi-ce brigades, numbering two thousand men. 
were beaten at Chrystler's farm by eight hundred 

> James, i. 323-.325, 467. 

• Return, etc., State Papers, Militarj' Affairs, i. 476. 

• Morrison’s Reixirt of Nov. 12, 1813; James, i. 451, 
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British and Canadians, the chance lhat Wilkinson 
could capture Montreal, even with ten thousand men, 
was small. The conduct of the army showed its 
want of self-confidencc. Late as it was, in the dusk 
of the eveuinji Boyil hastened to escape across the 
river. “The troujis la'ing much e.vhausted,” reported 
Wilkinson,* “ it was considered most convenient that 
they should embark, and that tlie dragoons with the 
artillery should proci-ed by land. The <‘mbnrkntiou 
took place without tln^ .smalh'sl molestation from the 
enemy, and the flotilla made a harbor near the head 
of the Saut on the opposite shore." In truth, neither 
Wilkinson nor his adjutant gave the order of embar¬ 
kation,^ nor was Ifoyd willing to admit it as his.** 
Apparently the army by common consent embarked 
without orders. 

Early the next morning, November 12, the flotilla 
ran the rapids and rejoined Brown and Macomb near 
Cornwall, where Wilkinson learned that General 
Hampton had taken the resjtonsibility of putting an 
end to an undertaking' which had not yet entered 
upon its serious dilliculties. 

Pour months had passeil since Hampton took com¬ 
mand on Lake Champlain. When he first reaeheal 

* Journal, Nov. 11, 1813; .State Pnpern, Military Afl'aii-H, i. 478. 

* Evidence of Colonel Wiilbach ; AVilkinnon’s Mciiicirg, iii. 
145 ; Evidence of Colonel Pinkney, iii. 3J 1. 

* Evidence of Brigadier-Genera! Boyd; Wilkiiison’H Memoirs, 
iii. 91. 
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Burliu)fton, July luMtlu^r men nor material Were 
roiidv. hor vv!i> loi'ii ii I'on-i- iireseiif to corer 

IiIh w e:il< M'-i.-. N\ hill' li'’ " ;is :it HlllTmj:- 

loii, it l>i i(isli Ilcf). w iiit iilmiii it ilioii.'iiintl r<;,!>ularn. 
t'litered tlic hiikt^ Irom the Isle iiiix Noix and the 
Riehelieii Itiver, iind |ilundereil tlie American mafra- 
zincK at I’liitlslinre, .Inly .11, swec|)inji' the Liike clear 
of Americiin sliiiipiiifr.’ Neither Ham)iton'K army’ 
nor McDononeh's sniitll fleet ventured to oiler resist¬ 
ance. Six weeks afterward, in the midille of Sejr- 
temlter, llam|iton Inid hnt ahoni four thousand men, 
in had (;ontlifion iind poor discipline. 

Wilkinson, lliou”h miitiile to hcjrin his own move¬ 
ment, wtis earnest thiit lisimpton should tidvance on 
.Montreal.'^ .Vppiirently in order to assist Wilkin¬ 
son’s plans, lliimpton moved his force. .'>e|itemher 19, 
to th»! (^miiihi line. F'’indin}r that it ilronght had 
citnsed want of water on the direct road to Montreal, 
Hampton decided to niiircli his iiriny westward to 
the (’hiiteanyiiy River, forty or fifty miles, and estab¬ 
lished himself there, Se)>t<'nd»er 20, in a position 
etiually threateninir to Montn'al and to the British 
line of eomimmication up the St. Lawnmee. Arm- 
strontr approvcal the movmnent.* and Hampton re¬ 
mained three weeks at Ohateanoiiy, building roads 

* James, i. 242; Christie, ii, tU. 

* Wilkinson to Armstrong, .\ug. 30, 1813; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Affniix, i, 460. 

* Ann-strong to Ilampton, Sept. 28, 1813; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary ACfairs, i. 460. Cf. Armstrong’s Notices, ii. 25. 
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and opening lines of communication while waiting 
for Wilkinson to move. 

October 10 Armsti’ong ordered Hampton, in view 
of Wilkinson’s probable descent of the river, to “ ap¬ 
proach the mouth of the Chuteaugay, or oilier point 
which shall bettor favor our junction, and hold the 
enemy in check.” ^ Hamilton instantly obeyed, and 
moved down the C'hateaugay to a point about lifteen 
miles from its mouth. There he established his 
army, October 22, and employed the next two days 
in completing his road, ami getting up liis artillery 
and stores. 

Hampton’s movements annoyed the British author¬ 
ities at Montreal. Even while he was still within 
American territory, before he advanced from Cha- 
teaugay Four Corners, Sir George I’revost reported, 
October 8, to his government,* — 

“ The po.sition of Major-General llaiupton at the Four 
Corners on the ('liateaugay River, and which he con¬ 
tinued to occupy, cither witli the whole or a part of his 
force, from the latest infoiiiiation I have been able to 
obtain from thence, is liiglily judicious, — as at the 
same lime that he threatens ^Montreal and obliges me 
to concentrate a considerable body of troops in this 
vicinity to protect it, he has it in his jiower to molest 
the communication with the Upper Province, and impede 
the progress of the supplies required there for the Navy 
and Army.” 

* State Papers, Military Affairs, i. 461. 

• Prevost to Bathurst, Oct 8, 1813; MSS. British Archives. 

VOL. VII. —18 
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If this was the case, October 8, when Hampton was 
still at Cliateaugay, fifty miles from its mouthy the 
annoyance must have been much greater when he 
advanced, Oct(t))or 21, to Sj)car’8, within ten miles of 
the St. Lawrence on his left, and fifteen from the 
moulh of the Cliateaugay. Jlani|)tun accomplished 
more than was e.xpectcd. He held a position equally 
well adaptial to Ihreafen Montreal, to disturb British 
communication with Upper Canada, and to succor 
Wilkinson. 

That Hamilton, with only four thousand men, should 
do more than this, could not fairly bo required. The 
defences of Montreal were such as required teif times 
his force to overeonie. Tlu‘ regular troops defend¬ 
ing Montreal were not stationed in the town itself, 
which was sullicii'iifiy jirotecfed by a broad river and 
rapids. They were chiefly at Chanibly, St. John’s, 
Isle aiix Noi.v, or other points on the Kichclieu River, 
guarding the most dangerous line of approach from 
Lake Chaiuplain; or they were at Coteau du Lae on 
the St. Lawrence about twenty miles northwest of 
Hampton's ])osition. According to the general w^eekly 
return of British forces serving in the Montreal Dis¬ 
trict under eomiiiand of Major-General Sir R. H. 
Sheaffe, Sept. Id, 1813, the aggregate rank-and-file 
present for duty was five thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two. At Montreal were none but sick, with 
tlie general staff. At Chambly were nearly thirteen 
hundred effectives; at St. John’s nearly eight hun¬ 
dred ; at Isle aux Xoix about nine hundred. EiK- 
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eluding the garrison at Prescott, and including the 
force at Coteau du. Lac, Major-General Sheaffo com¬ 
manded just five thousand effectives.* 

Besides the enrolled troops, Provost could muster a 
considerable number of sailons and marines for the 
defence of Montreal; and his resources in artillery, 
boats, foidifications, and suj>plies of all sorts were 
ample. In addition to the embodied troops, Provost 
could count upon the militia, a force almost as good 
as regulars for the defen(‘o of a for('st-elad country 
where axes were as effective as musketry in stopping 
an invading army. In Prevost's letter to Bathurst 
of Oefober 8, annoimeing Hampton's invasion, the 
governor-general said ; — 

“ Measures laid been iii tlic mean time taken by Major- 
General Sir Koger SlieatTe eommanding in tins district, 
to resist the advance of the enemy by moving the whole 
of the troops under his command nearer to the frontier 
line, and bj' <-alling out alK>at three thouaund of the 
sedentary militia. I thought it necessary to increase 
this hitter force to nearly eight thousand by embodying 
the whole of the sedentary militia upon the frontier, 
this being in addition to the six battalions of incor¬ 
porated militia amounting to five thousand men; and 
it is with peculiar satisfaction I have to report to your 
Lordship that his Majesty’s Canadian subjects have 
a second time answered the call to arms in defence 
of their country with a zeal and alacrity beyond all 
praise ” 

* Weekly General Ketum, Sept 15, 1813; MSS. Canadian 
Ardiivea, Freer Papers, 1813, p. 35. 
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Thus the most moderate estimate of the British 
force about Montreal gave at least fifteen thousand 
rank-and-file under urms.^ Besides this large array 
of men, Prevost was amply protected by natural de¬ 
fences. If Hampton had reached the St. Lawrence 
at Caiighnawaga, he would still have been obliged to 
cross the St. Lawnuiee, more than two miles wide, 
under the (ire of British batteries and gunboats. 
Hampton had no transjairts. Prev'ost had Ijateaux 
and vessels of every <le8eription, armed and unarmed, 
above and below the rapi<l8, Ixfsides two river steam¬ 
ers constantly ))lying to Quebec. 

Hampton's command consisted of four thousand 
infantry new to service, two hundred dragoons, and 
artillery.* With such a force, his chance of suffering 
a fatal reverse was much gnaiter than that of his 
reaching the Ht. Lawrence. His position at the Cha- 
teaugay was not h‘ss ])ei’ilous than that of Harrison 
on the Maumee, and far Jiiore so than that which 
cost Dearborn so many disash'rs at Niagara. 

The British force in Hampton’s immediate front 
consisted at first of only tbree hundred militia, who 
could make no resistance, and retired as Hampton 
advanced. When Ham]iton made his movement to 
Spear's, Lieutenant-Colonel de Salaberry in his front 
commanded about eight hundred men, and immcdi- 

* Of. Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. Appendix xxiv.; Council of 
Wot, Nov. 8, 1813; Wilkinson’s Defence, Memoirs, iii. 449. 

* Hampton to Armstrong, Oct. 12, 1813; State Papery Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, i. 460. 
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ately entrenched himself and obstructed the road 
with abattis.* Hamjiton felt the necessity of dislodg¬ 
ing Salaberry, who might at any moment be rein¬ 
forced ; and accordingly, in the night of October 25, 
sent a strong force to hank Salaberry’s position, while 
he should himself attack it in front. 

The hanking party failed to hnd its way, and the 
attack in front was not pressed.^ Tlic American loss 
did not exceed fifty men. Tlie British lo8.s was re- 
jiorted as twenty’-fivc. Sir CJeorgc Provost and his 
officere w('rc greatly pleasc'd by their success; ® but 
Provost did not attempt to molo.st Hampton, who fell 
back by slow niarches to Chateangay',where he waited 
to hear from the Oovernment. 'i'lie British generals 
at Montreal showe<l little energy in thus allowing 
Hampton to esea])e; and the timidity of their atti¬ 
tude before Hamjdon’s little army was the best proof 
of the incompetenee alleged against Provost by many 
of his contemporaries. 

Hampton’s retreat was due more to the conduct 
of Armstrong than to the cheek at Spear’s or to the 
movements of Pievost. At the monumt when he 
moved against Salaberry, f)ctober 2.5, a messenger 
arrived from Sackett’s Harbor, bringing instructions 
from the quartermaster-geiKU-al for building huts for 
ten thousand men for winter (luarters. These orders 

• James, i. .307. 

• Hampton to Armstrong, Nov. 1,1813; State Papera^ Mili¬ 
tary Affaire, i. 461. 

• Prevost to Bathurst, Oct. 30, 1813 j James, L 462. 
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naturally roused Hampton’s suspicions that no serious 
movement against Montreal was intended. 

“ The pai)er8 stink my hopes,” he wrote to Armstrong, 
November 1,’ “and raised serious doulits of receiving 
that efllcacious sui)|)ort that liad iteen anticipated. I 
would have recalled the column, but it was in motion, and 
the darkness of the night rendered it impracticable.” 

In a separate hdter of tlie same date^ which Hamp¬ 
ton sent to Armstrong hv Colonel King, assuming 
that the campaign was at an ('iid, ho carried out his 
declared purjioso of resigning. “ Events,” ho said, 
“have had no tendency to change my opinion of the 
destiny intmidcd lor me, nor my didcrmination to re¬ 
tire from a service; where I can neither fed security 
nor expect honor. The camj)aign I consider substan¬ 
tially at an cini.” Tlu> implication that Armstrong 
meant to sacrifice liim wjis certainly disrespectful, 
and deserved punishment; luit when Colonel King, 
bearing these hdters, arrived in the neighborhood of 
Ogdensburg, he found that Armstrong had already 
done what Hampton reproached him for intending to 
do. He had retired to Albany, “suspecting . . . that 
the camjiaign . . . would terminate as it did.” 

A week afterward, November 8, Hampton received 
a letter from Wilkinson, Avritten from Ogdensburg, 
asking him to forward suiiplies and march his troops 

* Hampton to Armstrong, Nov. 1,1813; State Papers, Militaty 
Affairs, i. 461. 

• Hampton to Armstrong, Nov. 1,1813 ; Wilkinson’s Memoirs 
iii. Appendix Iziz. 
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to some point of junction’ on the river below St. 
Regis.^ Hampton replied from Chateaugay that he 
had no supplies to forward; and as, under such 
circumstances, his army could not throw itself on 
Wilkinson's scanty means, he should fall back on 
Plattsburg, and attemj)t to act against the enemy 
on some other road to be indicated.^ Wilkinson re¬ 
ceived the letter on his arri\al at Cornwall, Novem¬ 
ber 12, the day ai'ti'r his defeat at Chrystler's farm; 
and with CMlauidiiiiiry energy moved the whole ex¬ 
pedition the next day to French Mills, six or seven 
miles up the Salmon River, within the United States 
lines, where it went, into winter (piarters. 

Armstrong and Wilkinson mad(i common cause in 
throwing ujton Hampton tlu! blame of failure. Wil¬ 
kinson at first ordered Hampton under arrest, but 
after retlcction decided to throw the responsibility 
upon Armstrong.® The secretary declined to accept 
it, but consented after some delay to accept Hamp¬ 
ton’s resignation when renewed in March, 1814. 
Wilkinson declared that Hampton’s conduct had 
blasted his dawning hopes and the honor of the 
army.* Armstrong sneered at Wilkinson for seizing 

* Wilkinson to Hampton, N’ov. (i, is|;j; State Pai)ers, Military 
Affairs, i. 4C2. 

* Hampton to Wilkinson, Nov. 8, 1813 ; Slate Papers, Military 
Affairs, 462. 

* Wilkinson to Ilainpton ; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. Appen¬ 
dix V. Wilkinson to Armstrong, Nov. 24, 1813 ; State Papers, 
Military Affairs, i. 480. 

* Wilkinson to Annsivong, Nov. 17,1813 ; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary .Mfairs, i. 478. 
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the pretext for abandoning liis campaign.* Both the 
generals Ixilicvcd that Ann.strong had deliberately led 
them into an im))()8sil)le undertaking, and deserted 
them, in order to shift the blame of failure from him¬ 
self.^ llainjdon behaved with dignity, and allowed 
his opinion to lie seen only in his contemptuous 
silence; nor did Armstrong puldicly blame Hamp¬ 
ton’s comiuet until Hampton was dead. The only 
haf»py lesiilt of the campaign was to remove all the 
older generals — Wilkinson, Uamjdon, and Morgan 
Lewis — from active, service. 

Tlu! bloodless failure of an (mlerprise which might 
have ended in (extreme' disaster was not the whole 
cost of Armstrong’s and Wilkinson’s friendship and 
quarrels. In November nearly all the regular forces, 
both Ilritisb and .Vmeriean, had been drawn toward 
the St. Lawr('ne<‘. Even Harrison and his troops, 
who naiehed Ibilfalo October 24, were sent to Sack- 
ott’s Harbor, November Hi, to |)roteet the navy. Not 
a regiment of the United State's army was to be 
seen between Saekett’s Harl)or and Detroit. The vil¬ 
lage of Niagara and Uctit (Jeorge on the British side 
were held by a few hundred volunh'ers commanded 
by Brigadier-tieneral McClure of the New York mi¬ 
litia. As long as Wilkinson and Hampton threat¬ 
ened Montreal, Niagara was safe, and needed no 
further attention. 

After November 13, when Wilkinson and Hampton 

* Arinsiroag’s Notices, ii. 43. 

• VVilkinnon’s Memoirs, iii. 362, note. 
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withdi’cw Iroui Canada, while the American army 
forgot its enemy in the bitterness of its own ])er8onal 
feuds, the British generals naturally thought of re¬ 
covering their lost posts on the Niagara River. 
McClure, who occupied Fort George and the small 
town of Newark under its guns, saw his garrison 
constantly dimini-shing. Volunteers i-efiised to serve 
longer on any conditions.’ The War Department 
ordered no iHinforceinents, although ten or twelve 
thousand soldiers were lying idle at French Mills 
and I’lattsliiirg. Di'ceinber 10 McClure had about 
sixty men of the Twenty-fourth infantry, and some 
forty volunteeis, at Fort (teoige, while the number 
of United .Slates linops present for duty at Fort 
George, Fort Niagara. Niiigara village, Black Rock, 
and Buffalo, to protect the peojdo and the maga¬ 
zines. amount(!d te four eomjianies, or three hundred 
and twenty-four men. 

As early as October 4, Arm.strong authorized 
Mct’lurc to warn the inhabitants of Newark that their 
town might sutler destruction in ease the defence of 
Fort George slntuld remb-i' such a measure jiroper.” 
No other orders were given, but Wilkinson r(^peat- 
edly advised that Fort (!eorge should be evacuated,® 

* McClure to Ariiistroiii', Dec. 10, 1813; State Papers, Military 
Affairs, i. 486. 

* Armstrong to McClure, Oct. 4, 1813 ; State Papers, Military 
Affairs, i. 484. 

* Wilkinson to Armstrong, Sept. 16, 1813 ; Sept. 20, 1813; 
State Papers, Militiuy Affairs, i, 467, 469. 
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and Armstroni? did nothing to protect it, further 
than to issue a requisition from Albany, November 
25, upon the (lovcriior of New York for one thou¬ 
sand militia.^ 

The British, though not rapid in their movements, 
were not so slow as the Americans. Early in De¬ 
cember Lieutcnant-ticneral Gordon Drummond came 
from Kiufrston to York, and from York to the head 
of the Lake where the British had maintained them¬ 
selves since losing the Niagara posts in May. Mcan- 
whil(( Gciuu-al X'iuccnt had .sent (k)loncl Murray with 
five Imndred men to retake Fort George. McClure 
at Fort Goorgi", neccmljcr 10, hearing that Murray 
had approached within ten miles, evacuated the post 
and crossed tlu* riv<'r to Fort Niagara ; but before 
doing so he burned the town of Newark and as much 
ns he could of Qiieenston, turning the inhabitants, 
in e.vtreme cold, into the open air. JJe alleged as 
his motive the wish to (bqirive the enemy of winter 
quartersyet he did not (h'stroy tin; tents or military 
barracks,® and he acted without authority, for Arm¬ 
strong ha<l authorized him to burn Newark only in 
case ho meant to d<den<l Fort George. 

“ The enemy is much exasperated, and will make a 
descent on this frontier if possible,” wrote McClure from 

• Annatroiig to McClure, Xov. 25, State Papers, Mili¬ 

tary Affairs, i. 483. 

• McClure to Annstrong, Dec. 10 and 13, 1813; State Papers, 
Military Affairs, i. 480. 

• James, ii. 77. 
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the village of Niagara, December 18 ; “ but I Bhall watch 
tliem close with niy Imiiclful of men until a reinforcement 
of militia and volunteers arrives. ... 1 am not a little 
apprehensive that the enemy will take advantage of the 
exposed condition of llnffalo and our shipping there. 
My whole effective force on this extensive frontier does 
not exceed two linndred and fifty men.” 

Five day.s )>as8(Ml, and still no reinforecnients ar¬ 
rived, and no regular troops ivere even ordered to 
start for Niagara. 1 apprehended an attack,” wrote 
McClnre;* and In* ndired thirty miles to Iluflalo, 
“with a view of providing for the defence.” On the 
night of Decendier IS (Colonel Murray, with five 
hundred and fifty n^gular ritnk-and-lih\ crossed the 
river from Fort Oeorge nnper(;eived ; surprised the 
sentinels on the glacis and at the, gates of Fort 
Niagara; rushed through the main gate; and, 
with a loss of eight im'n killed and wounded, cap¬ 
tured the fortress with some three hundred and fifty 
prisoners. 

Nothing could he .said on tin* American side in 
defence or excuse of this (lisgraci*. From Armstrong 
at the War l)ej)artment to Captain Leonard who 
commanded the fort, every one cfmeerned in the 
transaction deserved whatever punishment the law or 
army regulations could inflict. The unfortunate peo¬ 
ple of Niagara and Buffalo were victims f o official 
misconduct. The British, thinking fhemselves re- 

* McClure to Armstrong, Dec. 22, 1813 ; State Papers, Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, i. 487. 
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leased from ordinary rules of war by the burning of 
Newai-k and Qneenston, showed untisual ferocity. In 
the assiiidt tai Fort Niagara th'ey icillcd sixty-seven 
•imericaniH, all by the bayonet, wlfile they M'ounded 
only eleven. Immediately afterward they “let loose”* 
their auxiliary Indians on Lewiston and the country 
around. On the night of December 29, Licutenant- 
(icneral Drummond sent a force of liftccn hundred 
men including Indians^ across tlm river above the 
falls, and diiving away the militia, burned Black 
Rock and niiHalo with all their pultlic stores and 
three small war-.schooncrs.'' 

These acts of retaliation were jiustilied by Sir 
(jcorge Prevost in a long proclamation■* dated Jan. 
12,1814, which promised that he would not “pursue 
further a system of warfan* so revolting to his own 
feelings and so little cong(‘nial to the British character 
unless the future measures of the enemy should com¬ 
pel him again to resort to it.” The Americans them- 
selvi's bore Drummond's »‘xc(*ssive severity with less 
comidaint than usual. They partly suspected that 
the destruction effected on the Thames, at York and 
at Newark, by American troops, though unauthorized 
by orders, hud warranted some retaliation; but they 
felt nmre strtuigly that their anger should properly 
bo vented on their own government and themselves, 
Avho had allowed a handful of British troops to cap- 

• Christie, ii. 140. * James, ii. 20, 21. 

• James, ii. 23. 

• Christie, ii. 143; Niles, v. ,182. 





-CHAPTER' IX. 


MiLiTAUY juoveinents lu the Southeru department 
.attracted little notice, Imt were not tlie less’important. 
The SoJitliern jieople (intei'ed into the war in the 
hope of oljtainiii" tin; Floi'idas. Pre.sidont Madison, 
like Prc'sident Jeffi'rson, ^uve all tin; support in his 
power to the scheiiK!. Throughout the year 1812 
United States troops still occupied Amelia Island 
and tlie St. Mary’s River, notwithstanding the re¬ 
fusal of Congress to authorize the occupation. The 
President expected Congress at the session of 1812- 
1813 to a{*))rov(3 the seizure of both Floridas, and 
took measures in advance for that juirposc. 

Oetober 12, 1812, Secretary Eusiis wrote tqi^the 
(lovcrnor of Tennessee calling out fifteen hundred 
militia for the defence of the “ lower country.” The 
foi'ce was not intended for defence but for conquest; 
it was to support the seizure of Mobile, Pensacola, 
and St. Augustine by the regular troops. For that 
object every man in Tennessee was ready to serve; 
and of all Tennesseeans, Andrew Jackson w^ the 
most ardent. Governor Blount immediately author¬ 
ized Jackibn, as major-general of the State militia, 
to call out two thousand volunteers. The call was 
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issued November 14; the volunteers collected at 
Nashville December 10; and Jan. 7, 1813, the in¬ 
fantry embarked in boats to descend the rh’cr, while 
the mounted men rode. throuj^h the Indian country 
to Natchez. 

“ I have the pleasure to inform you,” wrote* Jackson 
to Eustis in departing,’ “ that I am now at ffie hearl of 
two thousand ami sevehty volunteers, the ehoiceiit of bur 
citizens, who go at the call of their country to execute’ 
the will of the Government; who have no (^onstijiitioiial 
scruples, and if the Government orders, will refoictvaC 
the opportunity of placing the American eagle on the ram¬ 
parts of Mobile, Pensacola, and Fort St. Augustine.” 

The Teimcs.sc(! army reached Natchez, February 15, 
and went into cam|) to wait orders from Washington, 
which were expected to direct an advance on Mobile 
and Pensacola. 

While Jackson descended the Mississippi, Monroe, 
then acting .Secretary of War, wrote, January 13, to 
Majo^-General Pinckney,2 who.se military department 
included Georgia: “ It is intended to place under 
your command an adequate force for the reduction 
of St. Augustine should it be decided on by Congress, 
before whom the subject will be in a few days.” A 
fortnight later, January 30, Monroe w'rote also to 
Wilkinson,® then commanding at New Orleans; “ The* 

* Pttjton’s Jackson, i. 372. 

* Monroe to Pinckney, Jan. 13, 1813; MSS. War Depart-.^ 

ment Records. ^ 

* Monroe to Wilkinson, Jan. 30, 1813; MSS. War Depart-” 
ment Records. 
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Hubject of takiiifr possession of West Florida is now 
l)efare Con;'i'(‘Hs, and will prol)aljly pass. You will 
l)e prepared to carry into effect this measure should 
it be decided on.” 

Neither Madison nor Monroe raised objection to 
the seizni’e of territory iKdonainp: t« a friendly power; 
but C'on^fresf* sliowed no such ivadiness to,act. Sen¬ 
ator Anderson of 'IVnnessee, as early as Dec. 10, 
1812, mov<!<i.^ in secret session of the Senate, that 
a committee be apjtointe«l to consider the e.xpediency 
of authorizin^r the President “to ocenpy and hold the 
whole or any part of East Fhjrida, including Amelia 
Island, and also (hose parts of West P’lorida which 
are not now in (In* ]»ossession and under the jnris- 
<licti<in of the United Stat«-s.'’ After much debate 
the Senate, December 22. adopted the re.sohition by 
eighteen voices to twelve, and the committee, con¬ 
sisting of .Inderson, Samiud Smith, Tait of Ueorgia, 
Varnnm of Massachusetts, and Uoodrich of Connec¬ 
ticut, rejiorted a i)ill,^ January 10, authoriziuj^ the 
President to occupy both P’loridas, and to exercise 
government there, “ provided . . . that the section 
of country herein designatc'd that is situated to the 
eastward of the river Perdido may be the subject of 
future negotiation.” 

The bill met opposition from the President’s perso¬ 
nal enemies, Giles, Leib, and Samuel Smith, as well 
as from the Federalists and some of tlie Northern 

’ .A.niials of Congress, 1812-1813, p. 124. 

* Annals of Congress. 1812-1813, p. 127. 
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Democrats. January 26, Samuel Smith moved to 
strike out the secoml section, whicli authorized the 
seizure of Florida oast of the Perdido; and the Sen- 
ate, February 2, l^v a vote (tf nineteen to si.\teen, 
adopted Smith’s motion. T’he vote was secdionnl. 
North and South t’aidlina, (ieorfiia, Temiessf'e, and 
Louisiana-supported the hill; Msirylaun, Delaware, 
Pehnu’lvania, New Ymk, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island o])|to-s(Hl it: Vii-Lnuia, Kentucky, Ohio, Massa¬ 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and V’ermont were divided; 
Now Jersey threw one vote m its favor, the second 
senator heinji; ahsiuit. Had Leih not changed sides 
the next day, the whole lull woidd have heem in- 
detinitely postponed ; hut tlm majoi'ity I'allied, Feh- 
ruary 5, and hy a vote of twenty-one to (d(‘ven au¬ 
thorized the President to seizi- Florida west of the 
Perdido, or, in otlu'i- woids, to occupy Mobile. The 
House j>assed the hill in secret session Fehniary 9, 
and the President, siyned it Fehniary 12.* 

In #efusinir to seize ICasI, Florida, the Smiatc greatly 
disarranged Madison's plans. Three days afterward, 
February o, Armstrong took charge of the War De- 
partmoht, and his liist orders wei-e sent to Andrew 
Jackson directing him to dismiss his force, “the 
causes of embodying and marching to N«'w Orleans 
the corps under your commaml having ceased to 
e-xist.”* Jackson, ignorant that the Administratioh 
was not to blaiw, and indignant at his curt dismissal, 

* Xct of Feb. 12, 1813; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. 339. 

* Parton’s Jackson, i. 377. 
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marched his men back to Tennessee, making himself 
responsible for their pay and rations. On learning 
these circiuri.stances, Armstrong wrote, March 22, a 
friendly letter thanking him for the important sef- 
vicos Iris corp^ wbuld have I’endered “ had the E.\eca- 
tivo policy of occupying the two Floridas been adopted 
by the national legislature.” * 

After the Senate "bad so jiersistontly refused to 
support Madison’s occupation of East Florida, he 
could hardly maintain longer the illegal ppsscssiou 
he had held during tlu! jiast year of Amelia Island. 
Fcbmary 15, Arm.strong wrote to Major-General 
Pinckney,'■* “The late private piot^eedings of Con¬ 
gress have resulted in a decision not to invade East 
Floridti at present;” but not until March 7, did tlie 
secretary order Pinckney to withdraw the troops 
from Amelia Island and Spanish territory.® 

The troops wore accordingly withdrawn frQm 
Amelia Island, May IG; but nothing could restore 
East Florida to its former rejtose, and the anfirchy 
which had been introduced from the United States 
could never be mastei t'd except by the j)Ower^ that 
CTcatcd it. Perhaps Madison would have retained-- 
possession, as the least of evils, in spite Sf the 
Senate’s vote of February 3, had not another cause, 

* Armstrong to Jackson, March 22, 1813 MSS. War liepart- 
rtfent Records. 

• Armstrong to Pinckney, Feb. 15,1813; MSS. War Depact- 

ini^it Records. . 

'• Armstrong to Pinckney, March 7,1813 ; MSS. War’®Depart- 
ment Records. 
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independent of legislative will, overcome his repug¬ 
nance to the CA'acuation. The Russian offw of 
mediation arriVe<l while the' President- was still in 
doubt. The occupation. of Florida, being an act of 
war against’Spain, could not fail tO excite tKc angOr 
of England, and in that feeling of displeasure the 
Czar must iiwitably sharer. From the moment their 
cause against Napolecm was common, Russia, Eng¬ 
land, and S}»ain wei-e more than likely to act together 
in j^esistance to any territorial aggression upon any 
member of their alliance. The evacuation of East 
Florida by the United States evaded a serious diplo¬ 
matic difficulty ; and probably not by mere coinci¬ 
dence, Armstrong’s order to evacuate Amelia Island 
was dated March 7, while Dasclikoff’s letter oh'ering 
the Czar's mediation was dated March 8. 

The Cabinet was so little united in support of the 
Executive policy that Madison and Monroe ordered 
the seizure of Mobile without consulting Gallatin, 
whose persistent hostility to the Florida intrigues 
was notorious. When Mxuiioe in April gave to Gal¬ 
latin^ and liayard the President's instructions ^ for 
the •peace negotiations, among the rest he directed 
them ^0 assert “ a right to West Florida hy cdS- 
sion from France, and a claim to East Florida as 
ixC ihdemnity for spoliations." On receiving these 
instructions, Gallatin wrote to Monroe, May 
Asking,^ — 

* Qvllatin’s Works, i. 039, Twte. 

• Gallatin to Monroe, May 2,1813; Gallatin’s Writings, i. 539. 
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“Where Ih the iiiipoit.'inco of taking possession of 
Mobile this siiniiiier? We may do tliis wlieuever we 
please, and is it not better to delay every operation of 
minor importance wliieh may have a tendeney to impede 
our negotiations with (ireat IJritain and Russia? Yon 
know Unit, to take by force any place in possession of 
another nation, whatever our claim to that place may be, 
is war; and you must lie aware that iKith Russia and 
(ireat Itritain will feel disposed, if not to support the 
pretensions of Spain against us, at lesist to take part 
against the aggi’cssor.” 

Monroe (|uickly ri'plied: ’ “With respect to West 
Florida, possessioti will be taken of it before you get 
far on your voyttge. That is a ijnesfion settled.” In 
fact, jMisscssion had been taken of it three tveeks 
before he wrote, in pursuance of orders sent in 
Februaiy, apparently without Oallatiu’s knowledge. 
Monroe ailihal vii'ws of his own, singularly opposed 
to (Jallatiu's conviction.s. 

“ On the subji'ct of Kast Florida,” wrote Monroe to 
tfalla'in, iVIay (!,“ “ 1 think 1 intimated to you in my last 
that Colonel Lear was under the most perfect conviction, 
on the authority of information from respectable sources 
at Cadi/., that the Simnish regency had sold that and the 
other province to the Rritish government, and that it 
had done so under a belief that we had, or should soon 
get, possession of it. My firm belief is that if we were 
possessed of both, it would facilit.ate your negotiations in 
favor of impressment and every other object, especially if 

’ Monroe to Gallatin, May 5, 1813; Gallatin’s AVritings, i. 540. 

’ Monroe to Gallatin, May 6, 1813; Gallatin’s Writings, i. 642. 
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it was distinctly seen by the British niinisters or minister 
that, instead of yieldinjr them or any part of either, we 
would push our fortunes in that direction, and in Canada, 
if they did not hasten to accommodate.’’ 

Gallatin, on the eve of sailiiifr for Russia, replied 
with f^ood tenii)cr. c.xprc.ssina' o]»inious contraiy to 
those of the I’lTsident and .S-erctarv of S)jit<\ 

“On the subject of Florida,” (iallatin said.’ “ I have 
always dififered iu opinion with you, and am rejoiced to 
have it in our power to aniiouuee the evacuation of the 
province. Let it alone until you shall, by the. introduc¬ 
tion of British trooi)s, have a proof of the supposed <a;s- 
sion. In this 1 do not believe. It can bi! nothing more 
than a j>ermissioii to occupy it in order to defend it for 
Spain. By withdriiwing our troop.-, wt: withdraw the 
pretence; but the impolitic oecupaucy of ^Mobile will, I 
fear, renew our dillleulties. 'I'he object is at |)r<?sent of 
very minor importance, swelled into conseipieuce by the 
represeiilatious from that (piiirter. and which I would 
not at this moimml have attemjded. amonc- other reasons, 
because it was a Southern one. .‘ind will, should it involve 
ns in a war with Spain, disgust every man north of 
Washintiton. You will pardon the freedom with which, 
on the eve of p.artinc’ with you. I sp(;ak on this subject. 
It is intended as a {fener.al caution, which I think impor¬ 
tant, because I know ami see every day the extent of 
geographical feeling, and the necessity of priidcuce if we 
mean to preserve and invigorate the Union.” 

No sooni'r did the Act of Peburary 12 become law 
than Armstrong w'rote, Febniary Id, to Wilkinson at 

* friillatin to Monroe, May 8, lsl3; Gallatin's Writing*, i. 544. 
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New Orleans, enclosing a copy of the Act, and order¬ 
ing him immediately to take possession of Mobile and 
the country as far as the Pei’dido.^ Wilkinson, who 
had for years looked forward to that step, hastened 
to obey the instruction. Wlien Gallatin remonstrated, 
the measure had been already taken and could not be 
recalled. 

Since July t>, 1812, Wilkinson had again com¬ 
manded at New Orleans. No immediate attack was 
to be fciiH'd, nor could a coin|)eteut British force be 
collected there without warning; but in case such an 
attack should be made, Wilkinson had reason to fear 
the result, for his regular force consisted of only six¬ 
teen hundred effectives, ill etjuipjied and without de¬ 
fences.® Till! War Deparfuient ordered him to depend 
on movable ordnance and tein))()rary works rather 
than on permanent fortifications : ® but with his usual 
disregard of orders he began flu! construction or the 
completion of extemsive works at various jioints on 
the river and coast, at a cost which the government 
could ill afford. 

W^hile engaged in this task Wilkinson received, 
March 14, Armstrong’s ord<‘r of BVbruary 16 for the 
Invasion of West Florida. When the goveniment’s 
orders were agreeable to Wilkinson, they reached him 

* Armstrong to Wilkinson, Fob. l(i, 1813; Wilkinson’s Me¬ 
moirs, iii. 339. 

* Minutes of a Council of War, Aug. 4, 1813; Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs, i. 498-.103. 

* Eustis to Wilkinson, April 15, 1812; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 

i. 495. 
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promptly and were executed with rapidity. Within 
three weeks he collected at Pa.ss Cliristian a force of 
about six hundred men, supported by gunboats, and 
entered the Bay of Mobile on the night of April 10, 
while at the same time the garrison at Fort Stoddert 
descended the Tensaw River, and cut the conuniinica- 
tion by land between Mobile and I’ensacola. At that 
time Mobile Point was undebuided. 'I’lio only Spanish 
fortress was Fort Charlotte at Mobile, garrisoned by 
one hundred ami fifty combatants. Wilkinson sum¬ 
moned the fort to surremb-r, and the eoiumandant 
had no choice but to obey, for the jilace was unten¬ 
able and without supplies. The sun cuider took place 
Aiu'il 15. Wilkinson then took jiossessiou of the 
country as far as the Perdido, and began tlu! construc¬ 
tion of a fort, to lie called Fort Rowyc'r, on Mobile 
Point at the entrance of the Ray, some si.vty miles 
Indow the town.^ 

This conijucfst, tlu' only permanent gain of teriitory 
made during tlu' war, bcaug effected without blood¬ 
shed, attracted less attention than it deserved. Wil¬ 
kinson committed no <‘rrors, ami won the President’s 
warm approval.* Wilkinson was greatly phrased by 
his own success, and wished to remain at New Orleans 
to carry out his pi ojected defences ; but Armstrong 
had written as early as March 10, oi-dering him to 
the Lakes. As so often happtmed with orders that 

* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i. 507-.'>22. 

* Armstrong to Wilkinson, May 22, 1813; Wilkinson’s Me¬ 
moirs, i. 621. 
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displeased the general, Armstrong’s letter,, though 
dated March 10, and doubtless arriving in New 
Orleans before A]iril 10, waS received by Wilkinson 
only on bis return, Mayvl9. After another delay of 
three weeks, he stai-ted northward, and travelled 
by way of Mobile through the Crock country to 
Washington. 

Wilkinson's de|tarture, June 10, and the evacuation 
of Amelia Island by (leiu'ral Pinekney May 16, closed 
the first cha|ifer of the war in the South. Armstrong 
wi’ote to Wilkinson. May 27: ^ “ The mission to 
Petersburg and the instructions to our envoys will 
put a baiTier betwecui you and Pensacola for some 
time to conns at h-ast, and jsermanently in case of 
peace.” The sudden 8to)> thus put by the Senate 
and the Russian mediation to (he carai»aigu against 
Pensacola and St. Augustiin; deranged the plans of 
Georgia and Tennessee, arri'sted the earoerof Andrew 
Jackson, and caiused the transfer of Wilkinson from 
New Orleans to the Lakes. The government ex¬ 
pected no other difficulties in the Southern country, 
anJ^ had no reason to fear them. If new perils sud¬ 
denly arose, they were due less to England, Spain, 
or the United States than to the chance that gave 
energy and influence to Tecmnthc. 

Tlic Southeni Indians were more docile and le^s 
warlike than the Indians of th^ Lakes. The Chicka- 
saws and Choctaws, who occupied the whole extent of 

* Armstrong to 'Wilkinson, May 27,1813; MSS. War Depart¬ 
ment RecfPrds. 
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country on the east bank of the Mississippi River 
from the Ohio to the Gulf, gav(i little trouble or 
anxiety ; and oven the great confederacy of Muskogces, 
or Creeks, who occuiiied the territory afterward 
called the State of Alabama and part of Georgia, fell 
in some dcgiee into a mode of life which seemed 
likely to make them tillers of the soil. In 1800 the 
Creeks held, or elainied, about tbrei' hundred miles 
square from th(i 'I’ennessee River to tin; Gulf, and 
from the middle of (ieorgia nearly to the line which 
afterward market! the State t)f Jlississiiqti. The 
Seminoles, or wihl men, of Florida wtue a branch of 
the Muskogees, and the Greek warriors themsidves 
were in the habit of visiting I’ensaeola and Mobile, 
where they expected ttj receive prestmts from the 
Spanish governor. 

Two thirds of the (’l•eek towns were on the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa rivers in the heart of Alabama. 
Their infialtitants were ealleil Upper Greeks. The 
Lo«r Gi'ceks lived in towns on the Ghattahoochc 

i- 

River, the modern btHiinlarv lietweeii Alabama, and 

* 

Georgia. Tin; United States government, following 
a different policy in IT'.M) from that of JefTerton 
toward the Xorthwestern Indians, induced tier Creefs 
t(f adopt a national organi/.atieju for police purposes; 
it also helped them to introduce jdoughs, to learn 
cotton-spinning, and to raise ^rops. The success of 
these experiments was not at first great, for thg 
larger numbei* of Indians saw nfi advantage in be¬ 
coming lahtirerg, and preferred sitting in the srpiares 
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of the towns, or hunting; but here and there chiefs 
or half-l)rce<l8 had farms, slaves, stock, orchards, and 
spinning-wlicels. 

Large as the Creek counlry was, ami wild as it had 
ever been, it did not abound in game. A good hunter, 
passing in any diiection through the tliiee hundred 
miles of Alabama and Georgia, found difficulty in 
obtaining gaim; enough for his sup]»ort.i For that 
reason the Seminoles left tludr old towns and became 
wild pe<iple, as their name implieil, making irregular 
settlements in Florida, where game and food were 
more plenty. The mass of the Cr(>ek nation, fixed in 
the villages in the interior, ehmg to their habits of 
hunting even when oblig('d to ladtivate the soil, and 
their semi-civilization rendenal tluau a more per¬ 
plexing obstaeh' to the whiti's than though they had 
obstinately resisted while inlluenee. 

Had the Indian problem be('n left to the people 
of Georgia and Tennessee, the Indians would soon 
have disajipeared; but t!u‘ national government estab¬ 
lished under President AVashingtou in 1789 put a 
sharp curb on Georgia, and interposed decisively 
between the Georgians and the Creeks.^ President 
Washington in 179t! appointed Benjamin Hawkins of 
North Carolina as Indian agent among the Ci’eefcs, 
and Hawkins proteotetl and goveriu'd them with de¬ 
votion; but the result of his friendliness was the 

* Hawkins’s Sketcli, p. a. 

• U. S. Coiumiasioners to Governor Irwin. .Inly 1, 1796; State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, i. 611. 
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same as that of others’ greed. The Indians slowly 
lost ground. 

The Creeks complained of grievances similar to 
those of the Nortliwesteru Indians, and their posi¬ 
tion was even more helpless. They had no other 
outlet than Pensacola and Mobile. Excejit from the 
Spaniards they could expect no aid in case of trouble, 
and the Spanish governors of Florida, after the ab¬ 
dication of Carlos IV. in 1807, could scarcely main¬ 
tain their own position, much less supjdy the Creeks 
with arms or gunpowder. While the Northwestern 
Indians coidd buy at Malden all the weapons and 
ammunition they wanted, the Creeks possessed few 
firearms, and these in bad condition; nor were they 
skilful in using guns. 

The United States government [trevented the Geor¬ 
gians from comiKjlling tlie Indians to sell their lands, 
but nothing could prevent them from trespass; and 
the Indian woods along the frontier were filled with 
cattle, horses, and hogs iKdonging to the whites, while 
white men destroyed the game, hunting, the deer by 
firelight, and scaring the Indian hunters from their 
hunting-grounds. “ Every cane-swamp where they 
go to look for a bear — which is part of theii‘ sup¬ 
port— is near eat out by the stocks put over by 
the citizens of Georgia.” * This complaint was made 
in 1796, and as time went on the Indian hunting- 
grounds were more rapidly narrowed. Not only from 

* Talk of the Creek Indiaus, June 24, 1790; State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, i. 604. 
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Georgia but also from Fort Storldort, along the course 
of the Toinl»igl)('(! River, aliove Mobile, intruders 
pressed into tin- ('reek e.onntiy. The Indians had 
no choice lait to sell their lands for annuities, and 
under this ])nissure the (Greeks, in 1802 and 1803, 
were induced to |)art with tlm district between the 
Oconee and Oeinnlgc'c in the centric of Georgia. 
They retained their towns on the (^lattahoochee, 
where Hawkins’s agency was estahli.shed in the town 
of Coweta, on the edge of tin! Creek country. 

Hawkins was satisfied witli their behavior, and 
believed the cliiefs to he well disitosed. They showed 
none of the restlessuctss which characterized the 
Northwestern Indians, until 'reemnthe conceived the 
idea of bringing tlnuu into his general league to 
check th(> encroachments of the whites. After Te- 
cuinthe’s interview with Governor Harrison at Vin¬ 
cennes, in July, 1811, lu' made a long journey 
through the Chickasaw and Choctaw country, and 
arrived among tlie Creeks in October, bringing witli 
him a score of Indian warriors. Th(‘ annual coun¬ 
cil of the Crec'ks was held in that month at the 
village of Tuckauliateliee. — an ancient town of tlic 
Upper Creeks on the Tallai»oosa. The rumor that 
Tocumthe would he iiresent brought great numbers 
of Indians, even Cheroki'cs and Choctaws, to the 
place, while Hawkins attended the council in his 
character as agent. 

Tecumthe and his warriors marched into the centre 
of the square ami took their jjaces in silence. That 
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night “ they danced the dance of the Indians of the 
Lakes,” which lH!caine tlu'iuM'forward a political sym¬ 
bol of their [)arty among the (b’eeks. Some nights 
afterward 1’ecnintlic addressed the council. Ver¬ 
sions more! or less untrustworthy have been given of 
the. Speech;' lait the only ollicial allusion to it by a 
person entitled to eretlil scanned to show that it was 
in substance the address made by Teemntla* at Vin¬ 
cennes. Hawkins, n'calling t(» tlie Creek chiefs in 
1814 the course of <>vents which had caused their 
troubles, reminded tlieni how “ Tecumseh, in the 
square of Tuekaultatchee, . . . told the Creeks not 
to do any injury to the Americans: to hec in peace 
and friendshij) with them : not to st(*al (‘ven a bell 
from any one of any color. Let the white jieople 
on this continent manage' their alfairs their own 
way. Let the red people manage their alfairs their 
own way.”^ Hawkins and the old chiefs would 
have certainly interfered liad Tecumthe incited 
the Creeks to war or vinlenee; hut according 4o 
Hawkins the spc'cch was a pacific “talk,” deliveired 
by Tecumthe in the nanu- of the Ihitish. Indian 
tradition preserved another form of Tcuuiinthe’s 
rhetoric, which seemed to complete the identity with 
the Vincennes address. Unable to e.xjtress himself 
in the Muskogee language, Tecumthe used panto¬ 
mime, familiar to Indians. Holding his war-club 

* Life of Sam Dale, p. 59. 

* Hawkins to the Creek Chiefs, June 16, 1814; State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, i. 845. 
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with outstretclied arm, he opened first the Jittle 
finger, then the next and the next, till the club fell 
from his hand. 

Indian union was unquestionably the chief theme 
of all Tecumthe’s j)u)ilic addresses. Whether in pri¬ 
vate he taught other doctrines must be matter of 
surmise ; but he ecrtainly brought into the Creek 
nation a religious fanaticism of a ))eculiar and dan¬ 
gerous kind. Prophets soon appeared, chiefly among 
the Alabamas, a remnant of on ancient race, not of 
Creek blood, but meuibers of the Crock confederacy.* 
Tlie propluds, with the usual phenomena of hysteria, 
claimed powers of magic, and pi'omised to bring 
earthquakes to destroy an invading army. They 
preached* the total destruction of everything, animate 
and inanimate, that. ))ertained to civilization. As 
the nation generally was badly ai-med, and relied 
chiefly on their bows, arrows, and war-clubs for Jjat- 
tle,® the moral support of magic was needed to give 
them confidence. 

So secret was the influence of Tecumthe's friends 
that no suspicion of the excitement reached Hawkins 
even when the war with England began; and the old 
chiefs of the nation — known to be devoted to pe®C| 
and to the white alliance — were kept in ignorance 
of all "^hat was done among the young warriors. The 

^^Report of Alexander Cornells, June 22, 181.3; State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, i. 845, 846. 

* Hawkins to Qenend Pinckney, July 9, 1813; State Kpen, 
Indian Affairs, i. 848. 
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Aiabamas, or Coosadas, lived below the junction of 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa, on -the west bank of the 
Alabama River, about eight miles above the modern 
town of Montgomery; they weVo considered by Haw¬ 
kins the most industrious and best behaved of all 
*the Creeks, whose fields ivere the granaries of the 
upper towns and fui’iiished snjndies even to Mobile. 
Their town was the last jilace in which Hawkins ex¬ 
pected to see conspiracy, violence, or fanaticism. The 
young men “ sang the .song of the Indians of the 
Lakes,-<and danced the dance” in secret for eighteen 
months after Tecumthe’s visit, without public alarm, 
and probably woukl have continued to do so except 
for an outbreak committed by some of their nation 
three hundred miles away. • 

In 1812 a liand of six Indians led by the Little 
Warrior of Wewocau, a Creek town on the Coosa, 
waSiSent by the nation on a public mission to the 
Chickasaws.^ Instead of delivering their “talks” and 
returning, they continued their journey to the north¬ 
ern Lakes and joined Tecumthe at Malden. They 
took part in the massacre at the river Raisin, Jan. 
2^, 1813, and soon afterward bi'gan their return, 
l^j^figiiig talks from the Shawanese and British and 
also a letter from some British officer at Malden to 
the Spanish officials at Pensacola, from whom they 
hoped to obtain weapon* and powder. According to 
common report, Tecumthe told the Little War^or 

1 B^iwkins to Use Creek Chiefs, March 29, 1813; State Papers, . 
Indian Aflkirs, i. 839. ’ 
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that he was about to aid the British in capturing 
Fort M(4gs, and as soon as the fort was taken he 
would conif to join the Cri'cks.^ Until then his 
friends were to increase their ])arty by the secret 
means and magic, tliat bail proved so successful, but 
wer(! not to begin open war."'^ 

The Ijittb; Warrior and liis party, including a 
warrior from 'Puskegc'e, a. (beck town at tha fork of 
the CooSa- and 'I'allapoosa, after crossing Indiana in 
th(! month of Fi'bniary reached the.*north hdnk pf 
the Ohio River about seven miles above its.l^Uth, 
where, were two <abins oceu])ied by whith failiili'os.® 
Unable to resist the temptation to spill blood, the 
band murdered tlie two families with the usual IndiaQ 

m 

horrors.* Tliis outrage was committed February 9; 
and the band, crossing tlie Ohio, passed southwiii'd 
through tlie Chickasaw count ly, avowing ^thc deed 
and its motive.^ ^ ' 

The Little Warrior arrive<l at home about the 
middle of March, and re|)orted that he brought talks 
flroni the Shawanese and British. The old chiefs of 
the UpjKU’ Creeks immediately held a council March 
25, and after listening to the talks, reprimanded the 
Little Warrior and orderc'd him to h'ave the Oouncil 

* IIawkin.*< to Armstrong, Aug. 23, 1S13; Slate Papers, In# 
dian Affuirs, i 851. 

• Report of Alexander Cornells, June 23, 1813; Stat? Pape«, 
Indian AfTairsi, j. 816. 

■ • Ijptter from IvaskaskiiU!, Feb. 27, 1813; Niles, iv. 135. 

. * Hawkins to the Creek Chiefs, March 29, State'i’apera, 

Indian Affairs, i. 839. 
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Houbc.* On the same day Hawkins wrote to them 
from Coweta, demanding delivery of the Little War¬ 
rior and his six companions to answer for the mur¬ 
ders they had committed. On hearing this demand, 
the old chiefs at Tuckaubatchee under the lead of 
the Big 'Warriur held another council, while the 
Little Wwrior, the Tiiskegoe Warrior, and the mur¬ 
derers tbok to the woods. The old chiefs-irk council 
decided to execute the murdcn'is, and sent out par¬ 
ties to do it. *l’hc Littl(‘ Warrior was found in the 
swapip, wqll armed, but was dec^oyed out and killed 
by ttpfushcry ; “ the first and second man’s gun 
snapped at him, but the third man’s gun fired and 
killed; . . . four men that had on jtouches kept 
theiH khaking following after him, so that he could 
not bfiar the gun snap; if he had found out that, 
he would have wounded a good many with his 
arrows.” ® 

The Tuskegee warrior and four others were found 

in a house on the Hickory Ground at the fork of thft 

rivers. As long as they had ammunition, they held 

the attack at a distance, but at last the house was 

fired. The Tuskegee Warrior being wounded, was 

burned in the house, while his two young brothers 

were taken out and toiriahawked. One warrior broke 
% 

away, but was caught and killed; two more were 
* * 

* Hawkins to Armstrong, March 25, 1813 j State Papery 
Indian ^^airs, i. 840. 

■ Report of th#Big Warrior, April 26, 1813; State Fafen,'} 
Indian Affidrs, i. 843. 

•tol. tii. —16 
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killed elsewhere. One escaped, and “ set oat the 
morning after .to kill white people.”* Warriors were 
sent after him. 

“ He made battle, firing at tiie warriors, and ,was near 
killing one; the bullet passed near Ins ear. He then 
drew his knife and tomahawk, defended himself, and 
the warriors shot three balls through him. He fell, 
retained the power of speech till next day, and died. 
He said be had been to the Shawanese helping of them, 
and had got fat eating white people’s flesh. Every one 
to the very last called on the Shawanese genaral, 
Tecumseh.” * 

Such political executions, in the stifled excitement 
of the moment, could not but rouse violent emotion 
throughout the Creek nation. The old chiefs, having 
given life for life, felt the stronger for their assertion 
of authority; but they knew nothing of the true situ¬ 
ation. For several weeks no ojien outbreak occurred, 
•but the projfliets were more active than ever. About 
June 4 the old chiefs at Tuekaubatchee, hearing that 
the prophets “ kept as usual their fooleries,” sent a 
runner to the Alabamas with a message:* — 

“ You are but a few Alabama people. Y^ou say that 
the Great Spirit visits you frequently; that he comes in 
the sun and speaks to- you; that the sun comes down 
just above your heads*. Now we « ant to see and hear 
what you say you have feeen and heai*d. Let us Jjave 

* Report of Nimrod Doyell, May 3, 1813; State Papei^, 
Indian Affairs, i. 843. 

* Report of Alexander Cornelia, June 22, 1813; State Papers, 
Indian Affuira, i. 846. 
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tUe atom proof you have hiad, and we will believe what 
we see and hear. You faav.e nothiug to fear; the people 
who committed piurders hav^ suffered for their crimes, 
and there is an end of it.” 

The runner ^ho carried this message was one of 
the warriors^ whq had aided in killing the seven 
murderers. Tlie Alabanias instantly put him to 
death, and sent his scalp to their friends at the forks 
of‘ the river. Then began a general uprising, and 
every warrior who had aided in killing the murder¬ 
ers was himself killed or hunted from the Upper 
Creek country. The chiefs of Tuckaubatchee with 
difficulty escaped to the agency at Coweta, where 
they were under the protection of Georgia. 

The Lower Creek towns did not join the outbreak; 
but. of the Upper Creek towns twenty-nine declared 
for war, and only five for peace. At least two thou¬ 
sand warriors were believed to have takiui the war- 
club by August 1, and got the name of Red Clubs,' 
or Red Sticks, for that reason. Ev<'rywhere they 
destroyed farms, stock, and all objects of white civ¬ 
ilization, and killed or drove away their opponents.^ 

With all this the Spaniards had nothing to do. 
The outbreak was caused by the Indian War in the 
Northwest, and immediately by the incompetence of 
General Winchester and by the. massacre at the 
rive#-Raisin. The Creeks were totally unprepared 
for war, except so far as they trustfcd to magic; 

* Talosee Fixico to Hawkins, July 5, 1813; State Papers, 
Indian Afiaiia, i. 847. 
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they had neither guns, powder, nor balls. For that 
reason they turned to the Spaniards, who could alone 
supply them. When the Little Warrior was put to 
death, the Brilish letter which he carried from Mal¬ 
den for the Spanish officials at I’ensacola came into 
the charge of another thc(“k warrior, P<'ter McQueen, 
■a half-breed. In July, MeQiieeii, with a largo party 
of warriors started for Pensacola, with the lett<'r and 
four hundred dollars, to get powder.^ On arriving 
there they saw tlu! Sjtaiiish goven-nor, who treated 
them civilly, and in fear of violence gave them, ac¬ 
cording to McQueen’s aecount,^ “ a small bag of pow¬ 
der each for ten towns, and live bullets to each man.’’ 
With this 8upi»ly, which the governor rcprcsentc'd as 
a friendly ]ir<*sent for hunting purjtoses, they were 
obliged to content themselves, and started on their 
return jourm^y. 

News that MeQm'en’s pai-ty was at Pensacola 
instantly reached the American settlements above 
Mobile, where the inhabitants were already taking 
refuge in stockades.® A large number of Americans, 
without military organization, under several leaders, 
one of whom was a half-breed named Dixon Bailey, 
started July 20 to interc(>)»t McQueen, and succeeded 
in surprising the Indians July 27 at a place called 

* Hawkins to Armstrong, July 20, 1813; State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, i. 849. 

* Hawkins to Armstrong, Aug. 23, 1613 ; State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, i. 851. 

* Carson to Claiborne, July 29, 1813; Life of Dole, p. 78. 
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Burnt Com, about eighty miles north of Pensacola. 
The whites at first routed the Indians, and captured 
Ihe pack-mules with the ammunition; but the Indians 
quickly rallied, and in their turn routed the whites, 
with a loss of two killed and fifteen wounded,— 
although they failed to recover the greater part of 
the pack-animals. With the small amount of pow¬ 
der left to him, McQueen then returned to his 
people. 

Angry at the attack and (>ager to revenge the death 
of his warriors, McQueen summoned the warriors of 
thirteen towns, some eight hundred in number, and 
about August 20 started in search of his enemies, 
llie Creek war differed fiom that on the Lakes in 
being partly a war of half-breeds. McQueen’s strong¬ 
est ally was William Weatherford, a half-breed, well 
known throughout the country as a man of property 
and ability, as nearly civilized as Indian blood per- 
mittffd, and equally at home among Indians and 
whites. McQueen and Weatherford wen; bitterly 
hostile to the half-breeds Bailey arnl Beasley, who 
were engaged in the affair of Burnt Corn.^ Both 
Beasley and Bailey were at a stockade called Port 
Mims, some thirty-five miles above Mobile, on the 
eastern side of the Alabama River, where about five 
hundred and fifty persons were collected, — a motley 
crowd of whites, half-breeds, Indians, and negroes, old 
and young, women and children, protected only by a 

* Hawkins to Floyd, Sept. 30, 1813; State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, i. 854. 
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picket wall, pierced by five hundred loop-holes three 
and a half feet from the ground, and two rude gates.' 
Beasley commanded, and wrote, August 30, that he 
could “ maintain the post against any number of In¬ 
dians.”* To Fort Mims the Creek warriors turned, 
for the reason that Beasley and Bailey were there, and 
they arrived in tlie neigliI»orliood, August 29, without 
giving alarm. Twice, negroes tending cattle outside 
rushed back to the fort reporting that painted war¬ 
riors were hovering about; but the horsemen when 
sent out discovered no sign of sm enemy, and Beasley 
tied up and flogged the second negro for giving a 
false alarm. 

At noon, August 30, when the drum beat for din¬ 
ner no patrols were out, the gates were open, and 
sand had drifted against that on the eastern side 
so that it could not ipiickly be closed. Suddenly 
a swarm of Indians raising the warwhoop rushed 
toward the fort. Beasley had time to reach the 
gate, but could not close it, and was tomahawked on 
the 8{)ot. The Indians got pos.so8sion of the loop¬ 
holes outside, and of one inclosure. The whites, 
imder Di.xon Bailey, held the inner inclosiu'c and 
fought with desperation ; but at last the Indians 
succeeded in setting fire to the house in the centre, 
and the fire spread to the whole stockade. The 
Indians then effected an enti'ance, and massacred 
most of the inmates. Fifteen pei-sons escaped, and 

• Pickett’s Alabama, ii. 264. 

* Life of Dale, 106. 






CHAPTER X. 


The battle at Burnt Corn was regarded by the 
Indians as a declaration of war by the whites. Till 
then they secuned to consider themselves engaged in a 
domestic (luarrcl, or civil war; ^ but after the massacre 
at Fort Alims they could not retreat,and yet knew that 
they must perish except for supernatural aid. Their 
destiny was controlled by that of Tccumtho. Ten 
days aftei- the massacre at Fort Mims, Perry won his 
victory on Lake Erie, which settled the result of the 
Indian wars both in the North and in the South. 
Tecunithc had exi)ected to capture Fort Meigs, and 
with it Fort Wayne and the line of the Maumee and 
Wabash. On tin* impulse of this success he probably 
hoped to raise the war-spirit among the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws, and tlum in person to call the Creeks 
into the field. Proctor’s successive defeats blasted 
Indian hopes, and the Creeks had hardly struck their 
first blow in his support when Tecumthe himself fell, 
and the Indiajis of the Lakes submitted or fled to 
Canada. 

* Hawldns to Armstrong, July 20, 1813; State Papers, In* 
dian Affairs, i. 849. 
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At best, the Creek outbreak would ha ve beon hope¬ 
less. Although the nuinlwr of hostile Creek warriore 
was matter of coniecture, nothing showed that they 
could exceed foui- thousand. At Pensacola, Peter 
McQueen U'as said to have claimed forty-eight hun¬ 
dred “ gun-men ” on hi.s sidc.^ At such a moment 
he probably exaggerated his numbers. The Big War¬ 
rior, who led the i>cace party, estimated the hostile 
Creeks, early in August, as numbering at least twenty- 
five hundred warriors.^ If tlio number of gun-men 
was four thousand, the number of guns in their pos¬ 
session could scarcely be more than one thousand. 
Not only had the Creeks lew guns, and those in 
poor condition, but they had little jtowder or lead, 
and no means of rej)airing theii- weapons. Their 
guns commonly missed fire, and even after discharg¬ 
ing them, the Creeks seldom reloaded, but resorted to 
the bow-and-arrows which they always carried. As 
warriors they felt their inferiority to the tShawanese 
and Indians of the Lakes, while their jwsition was 
more desperate, for the Choctaws and Cherokee* 
behind them refused to join in their war. 

Four thousand warriors who had never seen a 
serious war even with their Indian neighbors, and 
armed for the most part with clubs, or bows-and- 
arrows, were not able to resist long the impact of 

* Hawkins to Floyd, Sept. 30, 1813 ; State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, i. 854. 

• Big Warrior to Hawkins, Ang. 4, 1813; State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, i. 851. 
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three or four armies, each nearly equal to their whole 
force, coming from every quarter of the compass. 
On the other hand", the military difficulties of conquer¬ 
ing the Creeks were not trifling. The same obstacles 
that stopped Ilarri.son ,in Oliio, stopped Pinckney in 
Georgia. »Pinckney, like Harrison,-could set in mo¬ 
tion three’ columns of troops on three converging 
lines, but he oonld not feed them or make roads 
for them. Tin; focus of Indian fanaticism was the 
Hickoiy Ground at the fork of the Coosa and Talla¬ 
poosa, about one bundled and fifty miles distant from 
the nearest point that would furnish supplies for 
an American army coming from Georgia, Tennes¬ 
see, or Mobile. Pinckni'v's natural line of attack 
was through Georgia to the Lower Creek towns and 
the American forts on the Chattahoochee, whence he 
could move along a good road about eighty miles to 
the Upjier Creek towns, near the Hiiskory Gi-ound. 
The next convenient line was from Mobile up the 
Alabama River about one hundred and fifty miles to 
the same point. The least convenient was the path¬ 
less, mountainous, and barren region of Upper Ala¬ 
bama and Georgia, through which an army from 
Tennessee fnust toil for at least a hundred miles in 
order to i-each an enemy. 

The State of Georgia was most interested in the 
Creek tvar, and was chiefly to profit by it. Georgia 
in 1818 had a white population of about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five thousand, and a militia probably . 
numbering thirty thousand. Military District No. 6, 
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embracing the two Carolinas and Georgia, was sup¬ 
posed to contain two thousand regular troops, and 
was commanded by Major-G^nerat Pinckney. Under 
Pinckney’s command, a thousand regulars aftd three 
thousand militia, advancing from Georgia, by a good 
road eighty miles jnto the Indian country, should have 
been able to end the Creek war within six.'iliontbB 
from the massacre at Fort Mims;, but for some 
reason the attemjds on that side were not so success¬ 
ful as they should have Ix'en, and M’cre neither rapid 
nor vigorous. Tennessee took the lead. 

In respect of white population, the State of Ten¬ 
nessee was more tlian double tin* size of Georgia; but 
it possessed a grc.ater advantage! in Andrew Jackson, 
whose e.xtrenie energy was equivalent to the addition 
of an army. When news of the Mims massacre 
reached Nashvilh! about tlic middle of September, 
Jackson was conlined to his b(!d by a pistol-shot, 
which had broken his aim and nearly cost his life 
ten days before in a street brawl with Tliomas H. 
Benton. From his bod he issued an order culling 
back into service his two thousand volunteers of 1812; 
and as early as October 12, little more than a month 
after the affair at Fort Mims, he and his army of 
twenty-five hundred nu‘n were already camped on the 
Tennessee River south of Huntsville in Alabama. 
There was his necessary base of operations, but one 
hundred and sixty miles of wilderness lay between 
him and the Hickory Ground. 

On the Tennessee River Jackson’s position bore 
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some resemblance to that of Harrison on the Maumee 
a year befoni. Ener{ry could not save him from fail¬ 
ure. Indeed, the greater his energy the more serious 
were his difficulties. He depended on supplies from 
east Tennessee descending the river; but the river 
was low, and the siipjdies could not be moved. He 
had taken no measures to procure supplies from 
Nashville. Without food and forage he could not 
safely advance, or even remain where he was. Under 
such conditions, twenty-live hundred men with half 
as many horses could not be kept together. Har¬ 
rison under the same difficulties held back his main 
force near its magazines till it disbanded, without 
approaching within a hundred miles of its object. 
Jackson Buf'fer<‘(l nearly the same fate. He sent 
away his mounted men under ( Jeneral. Coffee to 
forage on the banka of the Black Warrior River, 
fifty miles to the southwest, when; no Creeks were 
to bo feared. He forced his infantry forward through 
rough country some twenty miles, to a point where 
the river made its moat southern bend, and there, 
in the mountainous defile, he established, October 23, 
a cam}) which he called Deposit, where his supplies 
were to be brought when the river should permit. 

Coffee's mounted men returned October 24. Then, 
October 25, in the ho})e of finding food as he went, 
Jackson ))lunged into the mountains beyond the river, 
intending to make a mid, as far as he could, into the 
Creek country. Except fatigue and famine, he had 
nothing to fear. Ifhe larger Creek towns were a 
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hundred miles to the southward, and were busy 
with threatened attacks nearer home. After a week’s 
march Jackson reached the upper waters of the 
Coosa. Within a short distance werc^ two or three 
small Creek villages. Against one of these Jackson 
sent his mounted force, numbering nine hundred 
men, under (reneral Coffee. Early in the morning 
of Novembei- 3, Coffee surrounded and destroyed 
Talishatchee. Ilis report re]»resented that the In¬ 
dians made an obstinate resistance.* " Xot one of 
the warriors oscapc'd to tell the news, — a circum¬ 
stance unknown heretofore.” Accoicling-to Coffee's 
estimate, Talishatchee contained two hundred and 
eighty-fejur Indians of both se.xes and all ages. If 
one in thn'c could bo reckoned as capable of bearing 
arms, the. number of warriors was less than one 
hundred. Coff(‘<'’s men after the battle counted one 
hundred and eighty-si.\ dead Indians, and estimated 
the total loss at tw'o hnudi’od. In every attack on 
an Indian village a certain number of women and 
children were necessarily victims, but the proportion 
at Talishatchee seemed large. 

“ I lost five men killed, and forty-one wounded,” re¬ 
ported Coffee, — “ none mortally, the greater part slightly, 
a number witli aiTOws. 'I'wo of the men killed was witli 
arrows; this appears to form a very principal part of the 
enemy’s arms for warfare, every man liaving a bow with 
a bundle of arrows, which is used after the first fire witli 
the gun until a leisure time for loading offers.” 

Report of General Coffee, Nov. 4, 1^13 ; Niles, v. 218. 
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Meanwhile Jackson fortified a point on the Coosa, 
about thirty-live miles from his base on the Tennes¬ 
see, and named it Fort Strotlicr. Therg lie expected 
to be joined In- a ilinsion o^„ert8t T^inessee militia 
under GenerahCoctke, aj^T])i'f)a(!fiiu^r horn Chattanooga, 
«iS he ho|K‘<l,*'\vifli siipiJies; l)ut while waiting, he 
received, !AYov<‘nil)(‘r 7, a nicssagr from Talladega, a 
Ci^gk yiilage ^ih tv.niiles fo tli(' southward, reporting 
that the town,'’'which liad refused to join the war- 
pa*t|'^' was besieged and in danger ca})ture by a 
Tiai’go ef hostile warriors, .lackson instantly 

have Tftlladega, and niarch[jd twenty-four 
itfilos Nyveniber H, surrounding and attacking the 
besieging Creeks the next niorning. 

“ The victory was very decisive,” reported Jarikson' to 
(i!o\*ernor Hlouiit,* November 11; “ two hundred and 
ninety of the enemy wen? left dead, and there ,|Can'*be 
no doubt but nuuyv more were Idlled who were not found, 
... In the engagement we lost lifteeu killed, and eighty- 
^ve wounded.” 


Coflfec osliinate.d the number of Indians, on their 
own. report,2 at about one tliousand. Jackson men¬ 
tioned no wounded Indians, nor the number of ^stile 
^freeks* engaiged. Muh* Indians, exeejit infants, were 
invariably killed, and jirobably not more than five or 
six hundred were in the battle, for Collee thought 
very few' escaped unhurt. 

Talladega Jackson was sixty miles from the 

* Jackson to Blount, Nov. 11, 1813; Niles, v. 267. 

• Partoa^s Jneks^h, i. 445. 
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Hickory Ground, and still nearer to several large 
Indian towns, hut he had already passed tho limit of 
his powers. News, arrived;thaft the eastern 

Tennessee had torned ougtwar'dJtoward the Tallapoosa, 
and that his exyieeled supplies were' as reryotjo as 
ever. Beturjiinjsr to Fori Strotlie'i^Noveiaher It), Jack- 
son vrailed ilu're in ijoreed iiiaetivityj^as HalTiaoji hifid 
waited'at Fort Mei,as. anxious onl^' h)i*>\ (Md tlie die-' 
grace of retreat. For two wedvs tfleiirniv had**lUed 
bn ttie Indians.*^ A niontli more passed in jdlc OTtii'w- 
tion, u)*til after great (dforts a supply trahj^ a^s" oj> 
ganizec^ and il^llieulties on that account (X'suped 
at the same moment the army claimed discharge. 

Th(‘ claim was reasonable. Enlisted J)(‘c. 10,*l812, 
for one year, the men were entitled to their discharge 
Dec. 10, 181.S. Had .lackson been provided w^tl^, 
fresh levies ho would doubtless have; dismissed the 
old ; but in his actual situation their departure would 
h^'O left him at Fort .‘'trother to [)as8 the winter 
alone. To jhevent this, he insisted that the men had 
no right to count as service, within the twehxs months 
for which they had enlisted, the months betweren Jtjay 
and October when they'were dismissi-d to their homes.' 
The men, unanimous in their own vi(iw*of the con- 
l^act, started to. march home December 10 ; and, 
Jackson, in a paroxy.sni of anger, ])lanted two small 
pieces of artillery in their path and threatened to fire 
on them. The men, with good-temper, yielded for 
the moment ; and Jackson, quickly recognizing his 
helplessness, gave way, and allowed th|gn to depart 
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December 12, with a vehement appeal for volunteers 
who made no response. 

Fort Strcther was then held for a short time by 
east Tennessee militia, about foni'teen hundred in 
number, whose tco-in of service was a few weeks 
longer than that of the west. Tennesseeans. Jack- 
son could do nothing with them, and remained idle. 
'I'he Governor of Tenness(H*. advised him to withdraw 
to the State frontier : hut .Jackson, while admitting 
that his campaign had failed, declared that he would 
perish before withdrawing from the ground he con¬ 
sidered himself to have gaiiKal.i Fortunately he stood 
in ho danger. The Creeks did not molest him, and 
he saw no eneiny within fifty miles. 

While .Jackson was thus brought to a stand-still, 
Major-Gcmn-al Cocke of east Timnessi'e, under greater 
disadvantages, accomplished only results annoying to 
Jackson. Cocke with twenty-five hundred three- 
monrtis militia took the held at Knoxville October 
12, ^ind moving by way of Chattanooga Veached the 
Coosa sixty or st'venty miles above Camp Strother. 
The, nearest Creek Indians were the Hillabees, on 
a branch of the Tallapoosa about sixty miles, from 
Cocke’s position, and the same distance from Jack- 
sou. The Hillabees, a group of four small villages, 
numbered in 1800 one hundred and seventy war-, 
riors.* Unaware that the Hillabees were maki n g 

* Blount to Jaclison, Dec. 22, 1813 ; Parton’s Jackson, L 479, 
480-484. 

• Hawkins’s Sketch, pp. 43, 44t 
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their submission to Jackson, and were to receive his 
promise of protection, Cocke sent a large detachment, 
which started November 12 into the Indian country, 
and surprised one of the Hillabee villages November 
18, massacring sixty-one waridors, and capturing the 
other inmates, two hundred and fifty in number, 
without losing a drop of blood or meeting any 
resistance.^ 

Jackson was already displeased with General 
Cocke’s conduct, and the Hillabee massacre increased 
his anger. Cocke had intentionally kept himself and 
his army at a distance in order to maintain an inde¬ 
pendent command.® Not until Jackson’s troops dis¬ 
banded and marched home, Docember 12, did Cocke 
come to Fort Strother. There his troops remained 
a month, guarding Jackson’s camp, until January 
12,1814, when their three months’ term expired. 

While five thousand men under Jackson and Cocke 
wandered about northern Alabama, able to reachA^nly 
small and remote villages, none of which were ac¬ 
tively concerned in the outbreak, the («corgians or¬ 
ganized a force to enter the heart of the Creek 
country. Brigadier-General John Floyd commanded 
the Georgia army, and neither Major-TJeneral Pinck¬ 
ney nor any United States troops belonged to it. 
Jackson’s battle of Talladega was fought November 
9; Cocke’s expedition against the Hillaboes started 

> Cocke to the Secretary of War, Nov. 28, 1813 ; Niles, v. 
282, 283. 

* Cocke to White ; Parton’s Jkeksop, i. 451. 

■rot,. VII. —16 
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November 12, and surprised the Hillabee village No¬ 
vember 18. Floyd entered the hostile country No¬ 
vember 24. The Georgians though nearest were last 
to move, and moved with the weakest force. Floyd 
had but nine hundred and forty militia, and three 
or four hundred friendly warriors of the Lower Creek 
villages. 

Floyd had heard that large numbers of hostile 
Indians were as.scmbled at Autossee, — a town on 
the Tallapoosa Rivei- near Tuckaubatchce, in the 
centre of the U])per (hoek country. Ho crossed 
the Chattahoochee November 24 with five days ra¬ 
tions, and marched directly against Autossee, arriv¬ 
ing within nine or ton miles without meeting resist¬ 
ance. At half-i)ast si.K on the morning of November 
29 he formed his troops for action in front of the 
town.^ 

The difference between tlie Northwestern Indians 
and the Creeks was shown in the battle of Autos¬ 
see com])ared with 'I'ippecanoo. Floyd was weaker 
than Harrison, having only militia and Indians, while 
' Harrison had a rc'gular reginnuit composing one third' 
of his rank-and-file. 'PIk' Creeks were probably more 
numerous than the Tijipecauoe Indians, although in 
both cases the numbers were quite unknown. Prob¬ 
ably the Creeks were less well armed, but they occu¬ 
pied a strong position hnd stood on the defensifte. 
Flbyd reported that by nine o’clock he drove the In¬ 
dians from their towns and burned their houses,—. 

>*Ployd to Pincknej^ Deo, 4, 1813; Niles, v. 283. 
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supposed to be four hundred in number. He es¬ 
timated their loss at two hundred killed. His own 
loss was eleven killed and fifty-four wounded. That 
of Harrison at Tippecanoe was sixty-one killed or 
mortally wounded, and one hundred and twenty- 
seven not fatally injured. The Creeks hardly in¬ 
flicted one fourth the loss caused by the followers 
of the Shawnee Pi’ophct. 

General Floyd, — himself among the severely 
wounded, — immediately after the battle ordered 
the troops to begin their return march to the Chat¬ 
tahoochee. Th(“ Georgia raid into the Indian coun¬ 
try was bolder, less costly, and more effective than 
the Tennessee campaign; but at best it was only a 
raid, like the Indian assault on Fort Mims, and of¬ 
fered no immediate prospect of regular military occu¬ 
pation. Another attempt, from a third quarter, had 
the same unsatisfactory result. 

The successor of General Wilkinson at New Or¬ 
leans and Mobile, and in Military District No. 7, 
was Brigadier-General Thomas Flournoy. Under 
his direction an expedition was organized from Fort 
Stoddert, commanded by Brigadier-General Claiborne 
of the Mississippi volunteers. Claiborne was given 
the Third United States Infantry, with a number of 
militia, volunteers, and Choctaw Indians, — in all 
abi^t a thousand men. He first marched to a point 
on the Alabama River, about eighty-fivc miles abJVe 
Fort Stoddert, where he constructed a military post, 
called Fort Claiborne. Having established hfs base 
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there, he marched, December 13, up the river till he 
reached, December 23, the Holy Ground, where the 
half-breed Weatherford lived. There Claiborne ap¬ 
proached within about fifty miles of the point which 
Floyd reached a month before, but for want of co¬ 
operation he could not maintain his advantage. He 
attacked and captured Weatherford’s town, killing 
thirty Indians, with a loss of one man : but after 
destroying the ])lace he retreated, arriving unharmed 
at Fort Claiborne, on the last day of the year. 

Thus the year 1813 ended w'ithout closing the 
Creek war. More than seven thousand men had 
entered the Indian country from four directions; and 
with a loss of thirty or forty lives had killed, accord¬ 
ing to their reports, about eight hundred Indians, or 
one fifth of the hostile Creek warriors; but this car¬ 
nage had fallen chiefly on towns and villages not 
responsible for the revolt. The true fanatics were 
little harmed, and could offer nearly as much resist¬ 
ance ns ever. The failure and excessive e.\pense of 
the campaign were the more annoying, because they 
seemed beyond proportion to the military strength of 
the fanatics. Major-General Pinckney wrote to the 
War Department at the close of the year: * — 

“ The force of the hostile Creeks was estimated by the 
best judges to have consistedlof three thousand five hun¬ 
dred wai-riors; of these it is apprehended that about one 
thousand have been put hors de combat.” 

* Pinckney to Armstrong, Deo. 28, 1813; MSS. War Depart¬ 
ment Al'cbives. 
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To Andrew Jackson, Pinckney wrote, Jan. 19,1814,* 

“ Your letter, dated December 26, did not reach me 
until the last evening. Your preceding dispatches of 
December 14 had led me to conclude what would prol)- 
ably soon be the diminished state of your force. 1 
therefore immediately ordered to your support Colonel 
Williams’s regiment of twelve-months men, and wrote 
to the Governor of Tennessee urging him to complete 
the requisition of fifteen lumdred for the time authorized 
by law. I learn from the person who brought your 
letter that Colonel Williams’s regiment is marching to 
join yon ; if tlie fifteen hundred of the (piota should also 
be furnished by Governor IJlount, you will in my opinion 
have force sufficient for the object lo be attained. The 
largest computation that 1 have lieard of the hostile 
Creek warriors, made by any competent judge, is four 
thousand. At least one thousand of them have been 
killed or disabled; they are badly arme<l and supplied 
with ammunition; little doubt can exist that two thou¬ 
sand of our men would be infinitely superior to any 
number they can collect.” 

Jackson at Fort Strother on the (hqiarture of the 
east Tennesseeans, Januury 14, received a reinforce¬ 
ment of sixty-day militia, barely nine hundred in 
number.® ' Determined to use them to the utmost, 
Jackson started three days afterward to eo-operate 
with General Floyd in an attack (ju the Tallapoosa 
villages, aiming at a t^lm called Emuckfaw, some 
forty miles north of Tnckaiibatchee. The move- 

* Pinckney to Jackson, Jan. 19, 1814 ; MSS. War Department 
Archives. 

• Parton, i. 864. 
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ment was much more dangerous than any he had 
yet athuupted. llis owix force was fresh, motley, 
and weak, numliering only' nine hundred and thirty 
militia, including “a coraj)any of volunteer officers 
h(!}ide(l ))y (reiu'ral Oofl'ee, who had been abandoned 
V)y his men,” and assisted )jy two or three hundred 
friendly ('reeks and (Uierokees. The si.xty-day mili¬ 
tia wore insubordinate and unsteady, the march was 
long, and the ('re«'k towns at which he aimed were 
relatively large. Kmuekt'aw was one of seven villages 
belonging 1o Oehiskei', lln^ largc'st town in the Creek 
nation, — in ISOO snjiposed lo contain four hundred 
and lifty warriors.* 

As far as Enotachopeo Greek, twelve miles from 
Emuckfaw, Jackson had no great danger to fear; 
but beyond that jwint he inarched with caution. At 
daylight, January 22, the Indians, who were strongly 
encamjied at about three miles distance, made an 
attack on Jackson’s laimp, which was repulsed after 
half an hour’s lighting. Jackson then sent Coffee 
with four hnndicd men to burn the Indian camp, but 
Coffee returned without attempting it. ‘‘ On view¬ 
ing the encampnu'nt and its strength the General 
thought it most prudent to return to my encamp¬ 
ment,” re})orte(l .lacksou.^ Immediately after Coffee’s 
return the Indians again attacked, and Coffee sallied 
out to turn their flank, followed by not more than 
fifty-four men. The Indians were again repulsed with 

* Hawkins’s Sketch, p. J5. 

* .Tacksou to Pinckney, .Ian, 29, 1814; Niles, v. 427. 
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a loss of forty-five killed, but .Coffee was severely 
wounded, and Jackson “ detennined to commence a 
return inarch to Fort Strother the followiiifr day.” 

At that moment Jackson's situation was not un¬ 
like that of Harrison after the battle of Tippecanoe, 
and he escaiied less happily. Forfifying his camp, 
he remained dui'iug the uiglit of January 22 undis¬ 
turbed. At half-itast fen, January 2J, he began his 
return march, “ and was fortunati' enough to reach 
Enotachopco before night, having passed without in- 
teiTU])tion a dang(U-ous delilrf oeeiisinned by a hurri¬ 
cane.” ^ Enotuebopeo Creek was twelve or fifteen 
miles from Einu(dvfaw Cr(*(‘k, and tln^ Jlillabee towns 
were about the same distance b(‘yond. 

At Enotachopco Jackson again fortified his camp. 
His position was such as rcquiri'd the utmost caution 
in remaining or moving. So hazardous was the pas¬ 
sage of the deep ci'cek and the defile beyond, through 
which the army had inarched in its advance, that 
Jackson did not venture to n'tnrn by the same path, 
but on the morning of .January 24 began cautiously 
crossing the creek at a safer point: — 

“ The front guard bad crossed with part of the flank 
columns, the wounded were over, and the artillery in the 
act of entering the creek, when an alarm-gun was heard 
in the woods. . . . To astonishment and mortifica¬ 
tion, when the word was given by Colonel Carrol to halt 
and form, and a few gnus had been fired, 1 beheld the 
right and left columns of the rear guard precipitately 

1 Jackson to Pinckney, Jan. 29, 1814; Niles, v. 427. 
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give way. This shameful retreat was disastrous in the 
extreme; it drew along with it the greater part of the 
centre column, leaving not more than twenty-five men, 
who being formed by Colonel Carrol maintained their 
ground as long as it was possible to maintain it, and it 
brought consternation and confusion into the centre of 
the army, — a consternation which was not easily re¬ 
moved, and a confusion which could not soon be restored 
to order.” * 

The Indians were either weak or ignorant of war¬ 
fare, for they failed to take advantage of the panic, 
and allowed thein.sclvcs to be driven away by a hand¬ 
ful of men. Jackson’s troops escaped unharmed, or 
but little injured, their loss in the engagements of 
January 22 and 24 being twenty-four men killed and 
seventy-one wounded. Probably the Creek force con¬ 
sisted of the Oefuskee warriors, and numbered about 
half that of Jackson.^ ColTcc supposed them to be 
eight hundred or a thousand in number, but the ex¬ 
aggeration in estimating Indian forces was alwafs 
greater than in estimating white enemies in battle. 
An allowance of one third was commonly needed for 
exaggeration in reported numbers of European com¬ 
batants ; an allowance of one half was not unreason¬ 
able in estimates of Indian forces. 

In letting Jackson escape from Emuckfaw the 
Creeks lost their single opportunity. Jackson never 
repeated the experiment. He arrived at Port Strother 

* Jackson to Pinckney, Jan. 29, 1814 j Niles, v. 427. 

* Pickett’s Alabama, ii. 336. * 
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in safety January 29, and did not again leave his 
intrenchment until the middle of March, under much 
better conditions. 

General Floyd was no more successful. Jackson 
started from Fort Strother for Einuckfaw January 17 ; 
Floyd left Fort Mitchell, on the Chattahoochee, Jan¬ 
uary 18, for Tuckaubatchee, only forty miles south 
of Emuckfaw.^ Floyd's army, like Jackson’s, was 
partly composed of militia and ])artly of Lower Creek 
warriors, in all about st!V(‘ntcen hundred men, includ¬ 
ing four hundred friendly Ci-eeks. From the best 
information to be obtain(‘d at the time, the eifective 
strength of the hostile Indians did not then exceed 
two thousand warriors,^ scattered along the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa rivers; while experience! jtroA’ed the 
difficulty of concentrating large bodies of Indians, 
even when siipjjlies were furnished them. The British 
commissariat in Canada constantly issued from five 
tc^ten thousand rations for Indians and their families, 
but Proctor never brought more than fifteen hundred 
warriors into battle. The Crtieks, as far as was 
known, never numbered a thousand warriors in any 
battle during the war. Floyd, with seventeen hun¬ 
dred men well armed, was able to face the whole 
Creek nation, and meant to move forward, fortifying 
military posts at each dg,y’8 march, until he should 
establish himself on the Tallapoosa in the centre 

'® * Jackson to Pinckney, Jan. 29, 1814; Niles v. 427. 

* Lejter from Milledgeville, March 16, 1814 ; “The War,” 
April 6, 1814. 
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of the Creek towns, and wait for a junction with 
Jackson. 

When Jackson was repulsed at Emtickfaw Jan¬ 
uary 22, Floyd was about forty mil(*8 to the south¬ 
ward, exp(!(!ting to draw the chief attack of the 
Indians. Havin'^ advanced forty-eight miles from 
the Chattahoochee he arrived at a point about seven 
or eight miles soutli of Tuckaubatchce, where he for¬ 
tified, oil Calibee Creek, a camp called Defiance. 
There, before daybreak on the morning of January 27, 
he w'as sharply attacked, as Harrison was attacked 
at Tippecanoe, and with the same result. The attack 
was repulsed, but Floyd lost twenty-two killed and 
one hundred and forty-seven wounded, — the largest 
number of casualties that had yet occurred in the 
Indian war. The Indians “ left thirty-seven dead on 
the field ; fiom the effusion of blood and the num¬ 
ber of head-dresses and war-clubs found in various 
directions, their loss must have been considerajjle 
independent of their wounded.” ^ 

The battle of Calibee Creek, January 27, was in 
substance a defeat to Floj d. So decided were his 
militia in their determination to go home, that he 
abandoned all his fortified posts and fell back to the 
Chattahoochee, where he arrived February 1, four days 
after the battle.^ 

* Floyd to Pinckney, Jan. 27, 1814; Nile.s, v. 411. 

• Floyd to Pinckney, Feb. 2, 1814; Military and Naval 
Letters, p. 306. Hawkins to Armstrong, June 7, 1814! State 
Paper*, Indian Affairs, i. 858. 
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Six months had then elapsed since the outbreak of 
hostilities at Burnt Corn; a year since the Little 
Warrior murders on the Ohio River, yet not a post 
had been permanently occupied within eighty miles 
of the fanatical centre at the fork of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa. 

Pinckney w'as obliged to apply to the governors of 
North and South Carolina to furnish him with men 
and equipments. The Governor of Georgia also ex¬ 
erted himself to supjdy the deficiencies of the national 
magazines.^ By their aid Pinckney was able to col¬ 
lect an army with which to make another and a deci¬ 
sive movement into the Creek country: but before he 
could act, Jackson succc'cded in striking a linal blow. 

Jackson’s siurcess in overcoming the obstacles in 
his path was due to his obstinaiiy in insisting on 
maintaining himself at Fort Sti-other, which obliged 
Governor Blount to order out four thousand more 
iCiilitia in January for six months. Perhaps this 
force alone would have been no more effectual in 
1814 than in 1813, but another reinforcement was 
decisive. The Thirty-ninth regiment of the regular 
army, authorized by the Act of January 29,1813, had 
been officered and recruited in Tennessee, and was 
still in the State. Major-General Pinckney sent or¬ 
ders, Dec. 23,1813, to its colonel, John Williams, to 
join Jackson.* The arrival of the Thirty-ninth regi- 

* Pinckney to the Governor of Georgia, Feb. 20, 1814 j Niles, 
vi. 132. 

• Pinckney to Colonel Williams, Dec. 23, 1813; MSS. War 
Department Archives. 
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ment February 6, 1814, gave Jackson the means of 
coping with his militia. Fc^bruary 21 he wrote to 
his quartermaster, Major Lewis, that he meant to use 
his regulars first to (li8ei])line his own army.^ “ I 
am truly happy in having the Colonel [Williams] 
with me. His I’egiment will give strength to my 
arm, and (piell mutiny.” His patience with militia¬ 
men had been long exhausted, and he meant to 
make a warning of the next mutineer. 

The (irst victim was no less a nerson than Major- 
General Cocke of the east Tennessee militia. Cocke’s 
division of two thousand imm, mustered for six 
months, began January 17 its march from Knoxville 
to Fort .Stroth(!i-.‘-* laairning on the march that the 
west Tennessee division, mustered at the same time 
for the same scrvicci, had been accepted to serve only 
three months, Cocker’s imui mutinied, and Cocke tried 
to pacify them by a friendly speech. Jackson, learn¬ 
ing what had ])a8sed, despatched a sharp order to one 
of Cocke’s brigadiers to arrest and send under guard 
to Fort StrotluT every officer of whatever rank who 
should be found exciting the men to mutiny. Cocke 
was put under ai ri'st when almost in sight of the 
enemy’s country ; his sword was taken from him, 
and he w^as sent to Nashville for trial.* His divi¬ 
sion came to Fort Strotlu^r, and said no more about 
its term of service. 

* Parton’s Jackson, i. 503. 

* Parlon’s Jackson, i. 454. 

* Cocke’s Defence; “ National Intelligencer,” October, 1862. 
Parton’s Jackson, i. 455. Eaton’s Jackson, p. 166. 
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Having dealt thus with the ollicers, Jackson se¬ 
lected at leisure a test of strength with the men. 
The conduct of the Fayetteville company of the 
Twenty-eighth regiment of west Tennessee light in¬ 
fantry gave him ground for displeasure. Not only 
had they refused to obey the call for six months’ ser¬ 
vice and insisted on serving for three mouths or not 
at all, but they had halted on theii- mar(!h, and had 
sent their commanding officer to bargain with Jackson 
for his express adhesion to their (eiins. Learning 
that Jackson made dilliculties, they marched home 
without waiting for an official reply. Jackson ordered 
the whole body to be arrested as deserters, accom¬ 
panying his order by an offer of pardon to such as 
returned to duty on their own understanding of the 
term of service. The company was again mustered, 
and arrived at Fort Htrother not long after the ar¬ 
rival of the Thirty-ninth United States Infantry. 

A few weeks later an unfortunate jjrivate of the 
game company, named Woods, refused to obey the 
officer of the day, and threatened to slujot any man 
who arrested him. Jackson instantly called a court- 
martial, tried and sentenced Woods, and March 14 
caused him to be shot. The execution was a harsh 
measure; but Jackson gave to it a peculiar character 
by issuing a general order in which he misstated facta 
that made Wood’s case exceptional,* in order to let 
the company understand that tludr comrade was suf¬ 
fering the penalty which they all deserved. 

’ Parton'g Jackson, i. 511. 
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Without giving his army time to brood over this 
severity, Jackson ordered a general movement, and 
within forty-eight hours after Woods’s execution, all 
were'well on their way toward the enemy. "Jackson 
had with him about five thousand men, feur fifths of 
whom expected their distdiargc in a month. He left 
them not a day’s re})o,se. 

Two linens of advance were ojien to him in ap^ 
proaching the fork of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, 
which was always the objective point. He might 
descend the Coosa, or cross to the Tallapoosa by the 
way he had taken in January. Ih^ descended the 
Ooosa thirty miles, and then sf rue.k a sudden blow at 
the Tallapoosa towns. 

^ The Oefuskee Indians, elated by their success in 
Janug.yy, ct)lle<5ted their wbole force, with that of 
srtme neighboring towns, in a bend of the Tallapoosa, 
“wltcre they built a sort of fortress by constructing 
across the neck of the Horse-shoe a breastwork com¬ 
posed of live large logs, oin^ above the other, with- 
two ranges of port-holes.’ 'riie interior was covered 
with trees and fallen timber along the river side, 
and oaves were dug in the bank. Seven or ei^t 
hundred Indian warriors together with many women 
• agd children were within the enclosure of eighty or a 
hundred jicres. 

Jackson, after leaving a garrison at a new fort 
which he constructed on the Coosa, about half way 

’ Col, Gideon Morgan to Governor. Blount, April 1, 1814; 
Niles, vi. 148. 
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to the Horse-shoe, had somewhat less than three 
thousand effectives.^ With these he camped, oh the 
evening of March 28, about six miles northwest of 
the bend, and the next morning advanced to at¬ 
tack it. .‘‘Determined to exterminate them,” he re¬ 
ported,? he detached Coffee with the mounted force 
of seven hundred men and six hundred friendly 
Indians® to surround the bend, along the river hank, 
while Jackson himself with all his infantry took 
position licfore the breastwork.- At half-past ten 
o’clock he plauti'd his cannon about two hundred 
yards^ from the centre of the work, and liegan a 
rapid fire of artillerv and muskelrv, which continued 
for «two hours without producing apjiarent effect. 
Meanwhile the Cherokee allies swam the river in the 
rear of the Ci cek w-arriors, who were all at the briJBst- 
work, and seizing canoes, brought some two hundred 
Indians and whih^s into the Horse-shoe, where the^ 
climbed the high ground in the rear of the breast¬ 
work and fired on lb(> Creeks, who were occupied in 
defending their front. 

Jackson then ordered an assault on the breast¬ 
work, which w'as carried, with considerable 'loss, 
by the Thirty-ninth regiment, in the centre. The 
Creeks sought shelter in the thickets and under' 

* Eaton’s Jackson, p. 156. 

* Jackson to Pinckney, March 28, 1814; Military and Naval 
Letters, p. 319. 

* Coffee to Jackson, April 1, 1814 ; Niles, vi. 148. 

■* Colonel Morgan to Governor Blount, April 1, 1814 ; Niles, 
vi. 148. 
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the bluffs, where they were hunted or burned out, 
and killed. “ The slaiij^hter was greater than all 
we had done before,” wrote Coffee ; it was con¬ 
tinued all day and the next morning. When the 
Horse-shoe had been thoroughly cleared, five hun¬ 
dred and fifty-seven dead bodies were counted within 
the bend; many were killed in the river, and about 
twenty were supposed to have escaped. According 
to Coffee, “ we kilh'd not less than eight hundred 
and fifty or nine huudn^d of them, and took about 
five hundred scpiaws and children prisoners." The 
proportion of sejuaws and children to the whole num¬ 
ber of Indians showed the probable proportion of 
warriors among the dead. “ 1 lament that two or 
three women and children were killed by accident,” 
reported Jackson,* 

' Jackson's loss was childly confined to the Thirty- 
ninth regiment and the friendly Indians, who were 
most actively engaged in the storm. I'he Thirty-ninth 
lost twenty killed and lifty-two wounded. Among the 
severely wounded was Ensign Samuel Houston, struck 
by an arrow in the thigh. The major and two lieu¬ 
tenants'were killed. The Cherokees lost eighteen 
killed and thirty-five wounded. The friendly Creeks- 
lost five killed and eleven wounded. The Tennessee 

. militia, comprising two thirds of the army, lost only 
eight killed and fifh'-two wounded. The total loss 
was fifty-one killed and one hundred and forty-eight 
wounded. 

* Jackson to Governor Blount, March 31,1814; Niles, vi. 147. 
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Jackson’s policy of extermination shocked many 
humane Americans, and would perhaps have seemed 
less repulsive had the Creeks shown more capacity 
for resistance. The proportion between two hundred 
casualties on one side and seven or eight hundred 
killed on the other would have been striking in any 
case, but was especially so where the advantages of 
position were on the side of the defence. A more 
serious criticism was that the towns thus e.xtenni- 
nated were not the towns chiefly responsible for the 
outbreak. The Alabamas and th(‘ main body of 
fanatical Creeks escaped. 

Jackson was obliged to return to his new fort on 
the Coosa, a march of five days ; and Avas delayed 
five days more by prei)aration8 to descend the river. 
When at length he moA-ed southward, scouring the 
country as he went, he could find no more enemies. 
He effected his junction Avith the Ceorgia troops 
April 15, and the united armies reached the fork 
of the Coosa and Tallapoosa A)n il 18, where Major- 
General Pinckney joined them, April 20, and took 
command; ^ but the Red Sticks had then fled south¬ 
ward. A few of the hostile leaders, including Weath¬ 
erford, made submission, but McQueen and the chief 
prophets escaped to continue the war from Florida. 
The friendly Creeks did not consider the war to be 
finished; they reported to Hawkms"'^ — 

* Jackson to Governor Blount, April 18, 1814; Niles, vi. 212. 
April 25, 1814; Niles, vi. 219. 

* Hawkins to Pinckney, April 25, 1614; State Papers, Indian 
AlTiiirs, i. 858. 

von. VII. —17 
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“ They did not believe the hostile Indians were ready 
for peace, allhongh a part of them had suffered so se¬ 
verely in battle against our armies. They were proud, 
haughty, brave, and mad by fanaticism. Those of the 
towns of 'I'allaiioo.sa below Tuckaubatchee and Alabama 
had suffered tlie least, altliongh they were the most culpa¬ 
ble ; and it was probable they would mistake our object 
in offering terms of peace to them.” 

The number of refugees was never precisely known, 
but Hawkins reporfed that eight of the Tallapoosa 
towns had migrated in a body to Sjyanish territory,’ 
and probably a larger projiortion of the Coosa and 
Alabama towns iice.ompanied them. The Indians 
tliems(ilves gave out that a few more than a thousand 
Red Stick warriors survived, who meant to die fight¬ 
ing. In May the British admiral Cochrane sent Cap¬ 
tain Pigot of the “ Orpheus ” to the Appalachicola to 
communicate with the refugee Creek Indians and sup¬ 
ply them with arms. Pigot received ten of the princi¬ 
pal chiefs on board his vessel May 20, and reported* 
on their authority that “ the number of the warriors 
of the Creek Nation friendly to the English and 
ready to take up arms was about twenty-eight hun¬ 
dred, exclusive of one thousand unarmed warriors 
who had been driven by the Americans from their 
towns into the marshes near Pensacola, and who 
were expected to rejoin the main body.” The Creek 

* Hawkins to Armstrong, July 19, 1814; State Papers, Indian 
Affairs, i. 860. 

• Abstract of Correspondence, Expedition to New Orleans, 
1814-1615; MSS. British Archives. 
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warriors friendly to the Americans were estimated 
at about twelve hundred, and the fugitive Red Sticks 
at one thousand. Whatever their number, they in¬ 
cluded the most fanatical followers of Tecumthc, and 
their obstinate outlawry caused long and costly diffi¬ 
culties to the United States government. 

Meanwhile the whites were conquerors and could 
take as much of the Creek lands as suited them; but 
an irregularity of form could not be avoided. Sec¬ 
retary Armstrong first authorized General Pinckney 
to conclude a treaty of peace with the hostile Creeks, 
containing a cession of land and other provisions.^ 
A few djiys later Armstrong siiw reason to prefer 
that the proposed treaty with the Creeks should take 
a form altogether military, and be in the nature 
of a capitulation.2 His idea I'ccjuired a treaty with 
the hostile Creek chiefs; ^ but the hostile Creeks 
were not a separate organization capable of making 
a treaty or granting lands of the Creek nation; and 
besides that difficulty the hostile chiefs had fled, and 
refused either to submit or negotiate. No chiefs re¬ 
mained except among the friendly Creeks, who could 
not capitulate because they had never been at war. 
They had fought in the United States service and 

* Annstrong to Pinckney, March 17, 1814; State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, i. 836. 

* Armstrong to Pinckney, March 20, 1814; State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, i. 837. 

* Madison to Arm-strong, May 20, 1814; Madison’s Works, 
iii. 399. Madison’s Works, iii. 400, 401. 
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were entitled to reward as allies, not to punishment 
as enemies. 

Tlic solution of this legal problem was entrusted to 
Andrew Jackson, whose services in the war earned 
for him the appointment of major-general in the 
regular army, and the command of Military District 
No. 7, with headquarters at Mobile. Jackson met the 
Creek chiefs in July. The Indians, jtartics to the 
negotiation, were fj'i(!ndly chiefs, deputies, and war¬ 
riors, representing i)erha})8 one third of the entire 
Creek nation. To these allies and friends Jackson 
presented a paper, originally intended for the hos¬ 
tile Indians, entitled “Articles of Agreement and 
Capitulation,” requiring as indemnity for war ex¬ 
penses a siirnuider of twt> thirds of their territory'. 
They were required to withdraw from the southern 
and western half of Alabama, within the Chattahoo¬ 
chee on the cast and the Coosa on the w<,‘st. The 
military object of this policy was to isolate them from 
the Scminoles and Spaniards on one side, and from 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws on the other. The 
political object was to surround them with a white 
population. 

Unanimously the Creeks refused to accept the 
sacrifice. Jackson told them in reply that their re¬ 
fusal would show them to be enemies of the United 
States; that they might retain their own part of the 
country, but that the part which belonged to the hos¬ 
tile Indians would be taken by the government; and 
that the chiefs w'ho would not consent to sign the 
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• , 

paper might join the Red Sticks at Pensacola,—-al¬ 
though, added Jackson, he should probably overtake 
and destroy them before they could get there. Such 
arguments could not be answered. A number of the 
Creeks at last, after long resistance, signed the capit¬ 
ulation or agreement, although they continued to pro¬ 
test against it, and refused their aid to carry it out. 

Jackson’s capitulation of Aug. 9, 1814,* which, 
without closing the Creek war, aj)propriated to the 
government the larger part of the Creek lands, was 
nearly simultaneous with a treaty ^ signed July 22 
by William Henry Harrison and Lewis Cass, at 
Oreenvillc in Ohio, with chiefs of the Wyandots, 
Delawares, Shawanese, Senecas, and Miamis. This 
treaty contained no land-cession, but established 
peace between the parties, and obliged the Indian 
signers to declare war on the British. Neither Har¬ 
rison’s nor Jackson’s treaty embraced the chief body 
of hostile Indians; but Harrison’s treaty served an¬ 
other purpose of no small value in apjwaring to 
remove an obstacle to negotiation with England. 


* State Papers, Indian Affairs, i. 826. 

* State Papers, Indian Affairs, i. 826. 



CHAPTER XL 


Badly as the United States fared in the campaign 
of 1813, their situation would have been easy had 
they not suffered under the annoyances of a block¬ 
ade continually becoming more stringent. The doc¬ 
trine that coasts could bo blockaded was enforced 
against America with an energy that fell little short 
of demonstration. The siiininer was well advanced 
before the whole naval force to be used for the pur¬ 
pose could be posted at the proper. stations. Not 
until May 2(1 did Admiral Warren issue at Bermuda 
his proclamation of “ a strict and rigorous blockade 
of the ports and harbors of New York, Charleston, 
Port Royal, Savannah, and of the ri\'er Mississippi,” 
which completed the blockade of the coast, leaving 
only the ports of New England open to neutrals. 
From that time nothing entered or left the block¬ 
aded coast e.vccpt swift jwivateers, or occasional fast- 
sailing vessels which risked capture in the attempt. 
Toward the close of the year Admiral Warren ex¬ 
tended his blockade eastward. Notice of the exten¬ 
sion was given at Halifax November 16, and by the 
blockading squadron off New London December 2, 
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thus closing Long Island Sound to all vessels of 
every description.^ 

The pressure of the blockade was immediately 
felt. In August2 superfine flour sold at Boston for 
$11.87 a barrel, at Baltimore for $6.00, and at 
Richmond for $4.50. U|)land cotton sold at Boston 
for twenty cents a pound; at Charleston for nine 
cents. Rico sold at Philadelphia for $12.00 a hun¬ 
dred weight; in CJiarkjston and Savannah for $8.00. 
Sugar sold in Iloston for $18.75 a hundred weight; 
in Baltimore for .$26.50. Already Ihe American 
staples were unsalable at the jdaces of their produc¬ 
tion. No rate of profit could cause cotton, rice, or 
wheat to be brought by sea from Charleston or Nor¬ 
folk to Boston. Soon speculation began. The price 
of imported articles rose to extravagant points. At 
the end of the year colfcc sold for thirty-eight cents 
a pound, after selling for twenty-one cents in August. 
Tea which could be bought for .$1.70 per pound in 
August, sold for three and four dollars in Decem¬ 
ber. Sugar which was quoted at nine dollars a hun¬ 
dred weight in New Orleans, and in August sold for 
twenty-one or twenty-two dollars in Now York and 
Philadelphia, stood at forty dollars in December. 

More sweeping in its effects on exports than on 
imports, the blockade rapidly reduced the means of 
the people. After the summer of 1813, Georgia 
alone, owing to its contiguity with Florida, succeeded 

> Proclamation and Notice ; Niles, v. 264. 

* Prices Cun'ent; Niles, v. 41. 
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in. continuing to send out cotton. The exports of 
New York, which exceeded $12,250,000 in 1811, fell 
to $209,000 for the year ending in 1814. The do¬ 
mestic exports of Virginia diminished in four years 
from $4,800,000 to $3,000,000 for 1812, $1,819,000 
for 1813, and $17,581 for the year ending .Sept. 30, 
1814. At the close of 1813 exports, except from 
Georgia and New England, ceased.^ 

On the revenue the blockade acted with equal 
effect. Owing to the increase of duties and to 
open porta, the New England States rather increased 
than diminished their customs receipts. Until the 
summci' of 1813, when the blockade began in ear¬ 
nest, New York showed the same result; but after 
that time the receipts fell, until they averaged less 
than $50,000 a month instead of $500,000, which 
would have been a normal average if peace had been 
preserved. Pliiladclphia suffered sooner. In 1810 
the State of Pennsylvania contributed more than 
$200,000 a month to the Treasury; in 1813 it con¬ 
tributed about $25,000 a month. Maryland, where 
was collected in 1812 no less than $1,780,000 of net 
revenue, )>aid only $182,000 in 1813, and showed an 
actual excess of expenditures in 1814. After the 
summer, the total net revenue collected in every 
port of the United States outside of New England 
did not exceed $150,000 a month, or at the rate of 
$1,800,000 a year.* 

* Table No. II.; Pitkin, p. B6. 

* Table No. I.; Pitkin, p. 416. 
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No ordinary ojwrations of war could affect the 
United States so severely us this ine.\orable block¬ 
ade. Every citizen felt it in every action of his life. 
The farmer grew crops which he could not sell, 
while he paid tenfold prices for every necessity. 
While the country was bursting with wealth, it was 
ruined. The blockade was but a part of the evil. 
The whole coast was systematically swept of the 
means of industry. E8i)ecially the Virginians and 
Marylanders felt the heavy hand of England as it 
was felt nowhor*- else except on the Niagara River. 
A large British scpiadron occupied Chesajjeake Bay, 
and converted it into a British naval station. After 
the month of February, 18l;5, the coasts of Virginia 
and Maryland enjoyed not a moment’s rei) 08 e. Con¬ 
sidering the immense naval jiower wielded by Eng¬ 
land, the Americans wesre fortunate; that their chief 
losses wei’e confined to the farm-yards and poultry 
of a few islands in Chesajeeake Bay, but the constant 
annoyance and teuTor were not the less painful to 
the people who aj)j)rchendcd attack. 

Fortunately the British naval officenj showed little 
disposition to distinguish themselves, and their huge 
line-of-battle ships were not adapted to river service. 
The squadron under the general command of Admi¬ 
ral Sir John Borlase Warren seemed contented for 
the most part to close the bay to commerce. The 
only officer in the fleet who proved the energy and 
capacity to use a part of the great force lying idle 
at Lynnhaven Bay was Rear-Admiral Sir George 
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Cockburn, whose efficiency was attested by the exe¬ 
cration in which his name was held for fifty years in 
the United States. Ills duties were not of a nature 
to make him [(ojtular, and he was an admiral of the 
old school, whose boisterous energy seemed to take 
needless pleasure in the work. 

Early in A})ril, 1818, Admiral Warren sent Cock- 
burn with a light flotilla to the head of Chesapeake 
Bay to destroy everytliing that could serve a warlike 
purpose, and to infei'inpt, as far as possible, commu¬ 
nication along the shore.^ The siiuadron consisted 
of only one light frigate, the “ Maidstone,” thirty-six 
guns; two brigs, the “Fantomc” and “Mohawk;” 
and three or four prize schooners, with four or five 
hundred seamen, marines, and soldiers. With this 
petty force Cockburu stationed himself at, the mouth 
of the Susquehanna River, and soon threw Mary¬ 
land into paroxysms of alarm and anger. Taking 
possession of the islands in his neighborhood, he 
obtained supplies of fresh food for the whole Brit¬ 
ish force in Chesapeake Bay. He then scoured every 
creek and inlet above his anchorage. He first moved 
into the Elk River, and sent his boats, April 28, with 
one hundred and fifty marines, to Frenchtown, — a 
village of a dozen buildings, which had acquired a 
certain importance for the traffic between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia since the stoppage of transit by 
sea. Without losing a man, the expedition drove 

^ Admiral Warren to J. W. Croker, May 28, 1813; London 
“Gazette,” July 6, 1813. 
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away the few Americans who made a show of re¬ 
sistance, and burned whatever property was found, 
“ consisting of much flour, a large quantity of army 
clothing, of saddles, bridles, and other equipments 
for cavalry, etc., together with various articles of mer¬ 
chandise,” besides five vessels lying near the place.^ 

Cockburn next sent the same force to destroy a 
battery lately erected at Havre de Grace. The at¬ 
tack was made on the morning of May 3, and like 
the attack on Frenchtown, met with only resistance 
enough to oft'er an excuse for pillage. The militia 
took refuge in the woods; Cockbiirn’s troops de¬ 
stroyed or carried away the arms and cannon, and 
set fire to the town of some sixty houses, “ to cause 
the proprietors (who had deserted them and formed 
part of the militia who had fled to the woods) to 
understand and feel what they were liable to bring 
upon themselves by building batteries and acting 
toward us with so much useless rancor.” ^ While 
engaged in this work Cockburn was told that an 
extensive cannon-foundry existed about four miles 
up the Susquehanna River; and he immediately 
started for it in his boats. He met no resistance, 
and destroyed the foundry with several small ves¬ 
sels. His handful of men passed the day undis¬ 
turbed on the banks of the Susquehanna, capturing 
fifty-one cannon, mostly heavy pieces, with one hun- 

> Warren’s Keport of May 28,1813; London “Gazette.” 

* Cockbnm to Waizen, May 3,1813; London “ Gazette,” July 
C, 1813. 
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dred and thirty stand of small arms. The party 
then returned to their ships, “ where we arrived at 
ten o’clock, after being twenty-two hours in constant 
exertion, without nourishment of any kind ; and 1 
have much pleasure in being able to add that, ex¬ 
cepting Lieutenant We8ti)hairs wound, we have not 
suffered any casualty whatever.” 

These expeditions cleared every inlet in the Upper 
Chesapeake except the Sassafras River on the east¬ 
ern shon'. During the night of May 5 Cockburn 
sent his boats into the Sassafras. Militia in consid¬ 
erable numbers assembled on both banks and opened 
a lire which Cockburn described as “ most heavy,” 
aided by one long gun. Cockburn landed, dispersed 
the militia, and destroyed Predericktown and George¬ 
town, with the vessels and stores he found there. 
This expedition cost him live men wounded, one 
severely. The next day. May 6, he reported to 
Admiral Warren,— 

“ I had a deputation from Charleston in the North¬ 
east River to assure me that tliat place is considered by 
them at your mercy, and that neither guns nor militia-men 
shall be suffered tliere ; and as I am assured that all the 
places in the upper part of Chesapeake Bay have adopted 
similar resolutions, and as thei-e is now neither public 
property, vessels, nor warlike stores remaining in this 
neighborhood, I propose returning to you with the light 
squadron to-morrow morning.” 

Thus in the course of a week, and without loss of 
life on either side, Cockburn with a few boats and 
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one hundred and fifty men terrorized the shores of 
the Upper Chesapeake, and by his loud‘talk and ran¬ 
dom threats threw even Baltimore into a panic, caus¬ 
ing every one to suspend otlior pursuits in ordei’ to 
garrison the city against an imaginary attack. The 
people, harassed Ijy this warfare, remembered with 
extreme bitterness the marauding of Cockburn and 
his sailors; Init where ho met no resistance he paid 
in part for what jirivate property he took, and as 
far as was record<‘d, his jtredatory excursions cost the 
Marylanders not a wound. 

For six weeks after Cockburn’s return to Warren’s 
station at Lynnhaven Bay, the British fleet remained 
inactive. Apparently the Bi’itish government aime<l 
at no greater object than that of clearing from 
Chesapeake Bay every vessel not engaged in British 
interests under British protection. I'he small craft 
and privateers were quickly taken or destroyed; but 
the three chief depots of commerce and armaments 
— Norfolk, Baltimore, and Washington — required a 
greater effort. Of these three jdaces Norfolk seemed 
most open to a))proach, and Admiral Warren deter¬ 
mined to attack it. 

The British navy wished nothing more ardently 
than to capture or destroy the American frigates. 
One of these, the “ Constellation,” lay at Norfolk, 
where it remained blockaded throughout the war. 
Admiral Warren could earn no distinction so great 
as the credit of capturing this frigate, which not only 
threatened to annoy British commerce should she 
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escape to- sea, t)ut even when blockaded in port re¬ 
quired a considerable squadron to watch her, and 
neutralized several times her force. 

Another annoyance drew Warren’s attention to 
Norfolk. June 20, fifteen gunboats issued from the 
harbor bcforcs daylight, and under cover of darkness 
approached within easy range of a becalmed British 
frigate, tln^ “ Junon” of forty-six guns. For half an 
hour, from four o’clock till half-jiast four, the gun¬ 
boats maintained, according to the official report of 
Commodore Cassin w ho commanded them, “ a heavy, 
galling lire at about three quarters of a mile dis¬ 
tance.” ^ Their armament w'as not mentioned, but 
probably they, like the gunboats on the Lakes, car¬ 
ried in part long thirty-twu> and twenty-four-pound 
guns. The attack was intended to test the offensive 
value of gunboats, and the result w-as not satisfactory. 
The fire of fifteen heavy guns for half an hour on 
a defenceless frigate within easy range should have 
caused great injury, but did not. When a breeze 
rose and enabled the “ Junon ” and a neighboring 
frigate,' the “ Barrosa,” to get under Aveigh, the gun¬ 
boats were obliged to retire Avith the loss of one 
man killed and tAvo wounded. The “ Junon ” also 
had one man killed, but received only one or tA^b 
shots in her hull.^ 

The “ Constellation ” lay, under the guns of two forts 
and with every possible precaution, five miles up the 

* Cassin to Secretary Jones, June 21, 1813; Niles, iv. 291. 

* James, ii. 55. 
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Elizabeth River, at the Portsmouth navy-yard. The 
utmost pains had been taken to provide against ap- 
proacl»b 3 ' water. Whatever incompetence or neglect 
was shown elsewhere, Norfolk was under the com¬ 
mand of able officers in both services, who neglected 
no means of defence. (leiKM-al Wade Hampton had 
fortified the interior line immediately below the town, 
where two strong foi'ts were constructed under the 
direction of Captain Walker Keitli Armistcad of the 
Engineers, the first graduate of the West Point Acad¬ 
emy in 1803. Five miles below these forts, where 
the river widened into Hampton Roads, Brigadier- 
General Robert Taylor of the Virginia militia, and 
Captain John- Cassin commanding at the navy-yard, 
established a second line of defence, resting on Craney 
Island on the left, supported by fifteen or twenty gun¬ 
boats moored across the channel. A battery of seven 
guns was established on the island covering the ap¬ 
proach to the gunboats, so that the capture of the 
island was necessary to the approach by water. The 
force on the island consisted of about seven hundred 
men, of whom less than a hundred were State troops. 
The rest were infantry of the line, riflemen, seamen, 
and marines.’ The town and forts were strongly gar¬ 
risoned, and a large body of State militia was con¬ 
stantly on service. 

To deal with the defences of Norfolk, Admiral 
Warren brought from Bermuda, according , to ijgws- 
paper account, a detachment of battalion marines 
^ Report of Robert Taylor, July 4, 1813; Niks, iv. 324. 
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eighteen hundred stiong; three hundred men of the 
One Himdred-and-second regiment of the line, com¬ 
manded hv Lieut.-(,\)lonel Charles Janies JHapier, 
afterwar^ a very djf^iinguished ofhciM-; two hundred 
and fifty, cluisseiirs, or Froneh jirisoners of war who 
had entered tlie JJritish service; and three hundred 
men of the. iovikI marine artillervj — in all, two thou¬ 
sand si.x hundrett and fifty rank-and-file, or about 
three thousand -men all told, besides the sailoys of 
the flec^. At that time no less than thirteen sail 
of British ships, including three .sliips-of-the-line and 
five frigates, lay at anchor within thirteen miles of 
Craney Island. 

Th(^ attack was planned for Jum^ 22. The land 
forces w<a-e commanded by .^ir Sydney Beckwith, but 
the general movement was directed hy Admiral War¬ 
ren.* The main attack. l<‘d by Major-Ceneral IJeck- 
with yi ]i<‘rson, was to land and approach Craney 
Island from the rear, or mainland : the second divi¬ 
sion, undi'r command of Cajitain Pechell of the flag¬ 
ship “San Domingo,” 74, was to approach the island 
in boats directly under fire of the American guns On 
(he island, but not exjiosed to those in the gunboats. 

The plan should have succeeded. The island was 
held by less than seven hundred men in an opin 
earthwork easily assaulted from the rear. The water 
was so shallow as to offer little protection against 
energetic attack. The British force was more than 

* James, ii. 54. 

• WarrenJs Report of June 24, 1813; James, ii. 414. 
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twice the American, , and the plan of attack took 
from the gunboats the chance of assisting the land- 
battery. 

At daylight on the morning of June 22 Bockirith, 
with dbout eight hundred men, landed' on the main 
shore outside df Craiiey Island, anci j)uslTed forward 
to take the island in the rear. Soon afterward 
Captain Pcchell, with about seven liundi-ed men in 
fifteen boats, ai)proached the ii?land J'rom the north¬ 
west along the shore, far out" of the reach of the gun¬ 
boats. "Toward eleven o’clock the British boats came 
within range of the American l)attciT on the isla*hd. 
Contrary to the opinions of several officers, Captain 
Pechell insisted on making the attack indc]>endently 
of. Beckwith’s approach, and ])ushcd on. Two or 
three hundred yards from land the leading boats 
greftmded in shoal water. Apparently the men mighjt 
have waded ashore; but “ one of the seamen, having 
plunged his boat-hook over the side, found three or 
four feet of slimy mud at tln^ bottom* the leading 
officer’s boat being aground was soon struck by a six- 
pound shot, the boat sunk, and himself and his crew, 
with those of two other launches, were lift in the 
water. The other boats took a i)art of them in, and 
then quickly retired. 

The affair wa^ not improved by the fortunes of Sir 
Sydney Beckwith, who advanced to the rear of Crancy 
Island, where he was stopjied by creeks which he re¬ 
ported too deep to ford, and accordingly re-embarked 
* James, ii. 59. 

TOI,. VII. -mr 18 
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his troops without further effort; but the true causes 
of the failure seemed not to be understood. Napier 
thought it due to the div;ision of command between 
three heads, Warren, Cockburn, and Beckwith;^ but 
incompetence* was as obvious as the division of com¬ 
mand. Admiral‘Warren’s oflieial report seemed to 
admit that he was also overmatohed : ^ — 

“Upon approiiehiug the island, from the extreme slioal- 
ness of the water on the seasitle and tlie difficulty of 
getting across from tlie land, as well as fhe island itself 
being, fortified with a number of guns and men from the 
frigate [‘ (’oustellation ’] and the militia, and flanked 
by fifteen gunboats, 1 considered, in consequence of the 
representation of the ofluter commanding the troops of 
the difficulty of their iiassing over from the land, that 
the persevering in the attempt would cost more men 
than the number with us would iiermit, as the other forts 
must have been stormed before the frigate and dockj’ard 
could be destroyed. 1 therefore directed the troops to 
be re-embarked.” 

On neither side were the losses serious. The 
American battery inliictcd less injury than was to be 
expected. Fifteen British boats containing at least 
eight hundred men, all told, remained some two hours 
under the fire of two twenty-four-pound and four six- 
pound guns, at a range differently estimated from 
one hundred to three hundred yards, but certainly 
beyond musketry fire, for the American troops had 

* Napier’s Life, i. 221. 

* * Warren’s Report of June 24, 1813; London “ Gazette,” Aug. 
10, 1813. 
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to wade out before firing. Three boats were sunk; 
three men were killed, and si.xteen were wounded.* 
Si.\ty-two men were reported missing, twenty-two of 
whom came ashore from the boats, while forty de¬ 
serted from Beckwith’s land force.** Tfie Americans 
suffered no loss. 

To compensate his men*for their check at Crancy 
Island, Admiral Warren immediately afterward de¬ 
vised another movement, whieh proved, what the 
Craney Island affair suggested, that the large British 
force in the? Chesapeake was either ill constructed or 
ill led. Op])osite Craney Island, ten miles away on 
the north shore of James River, stood the village of 
Hampton, a place of no importance either military 
or commercial. Four or five hundred Virginia militia 
were camped there, covering a heavy battery on the 
water’s edge. The battery and its defenders invited 
attack, but Admiral Warren could have no military 
object to gain by attacking them. His official report® 
said “ that the enemy having a post at Hampton de¬ 
fended by a considerable corps commanding the com¬ 
munication between the upper part of the country 
and Norfolk, 1 considered it advisable, and with a 
view to cut off their resources, to direct it to be at¬ 
tacked.” Hampton could not fairly be said to “com¬ 
mand ” communication with Noifolk, a place which 
lay beyond ten miles of water wholly commanded by 

* Betnrn, etc.; James, ii. 414, 415. 

* Colonel Beatty’s Keport of June 25, 181.3 ; Niles, iv. 324. 

* Warren’s Report of June 27, 1813; James, ii 414. 
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the British fleet; but Warren was not obliged to 
excuse himself for attacking wherever he pleased, 
and Hampton served his object best. 

At dawn of June 25, Beckwith’s troops were set 
ashore about two miles above the village, and moved 
forward to the road, taking Hampton in the rear, 
while Cockburn’s launches made a feint from the 
front. The militia, after resistaiKio costing Beckwith 
a total loss of nearly fifty men, escaped, and the 
British troops entered the town, where they were al¬ 
lowed to do what they ](leased with property and 
persons. Lientenant-Coloncl Napier of the One Hun- 
dred-and-second regiment, who commanded Beck¬ 
with’s advance, wrote in his diary that Sir Sydney 
Beckwith “ ought to have hanged several villains at 
Little Hampton; had he so done, the Americans 
would not have comjdained; but every horror was 
perpetrated with impunity, — rape, murder, pillage,— 
and not a man was punished.” The British officers 
in general shared Napier’s disgust, but alleged that 
the English troops took no part in the outrages, which 
were wliolly the work of the French chasseurs. 

Warren made no attempt to hold the town; the 
troops returned two days afterward to their ships, and 
the Virginia militia resumed their station ; but when 
the details of the Hampton affair became known, the 
story roused natural exasperation throughout the 
country, and gave in its turn incitement to more vio- 
. lence in Canada. Admiral Warren and Sir Sydney 
Beckwith did not deny the wrong; they dismissed 
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their Frenchmen from the service, and the United 
States had no further reason to complain of that 
corps; but the double mortification seemed to lower 
the Bj-itish officers even in their own eyes to the 
level of marauders. 

After the failure to destroy the “ Constellation,” 
Admiral Warren could still indulffe a hope of de¬ 
stroying the twenty-eight-gun Irigate “ Adams,” and 
the navy-yard at Washington; for the defence of the 
Potomac had been totally neglected, and only ont; 
indifferent fort, about twelve miles below the Fed¬ 
eral city, needed to be capturi'd. July 1 tlui British 
squadron entered the Potomac,; but beyond rousing 
a panic at Washington it accomplished nothing, ex¬ 
cept to gain some knowledge of the slioals and wind¬ 
ings that impeded the ascent of the river. Leaving 
the Potomac, Warr(ni turned iq) Chesapeake Bay 
toward Annapolis and Baltimore, but made no at¬ 
tempt on either place. During the rest of the year 
he cruised about the bay, meeting little resistance, 
and keeping the States of Virginia and Maryland in 
constant alarnr 

Cockburn was more active. In the month of July 
he was detached with a squadron carrying Napier’s 
One Hundrcd-and-second regiment, and arrived, July 
12, off Ocracoke Inlet, where he captured two fine 
privateers, — the “ Atlas ” and “ Anaconda.” Thence 
he sailed southward, and established himself for the 
winter on Cumberland Island, near the Florida boun¬ 
dary, where he vexed the Georgians. Besides the 
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property consumed oi‘ wasted, he gave refuge to many 
fugitive slaves, whom he assisted to the West Indies 
or Florida. “ Strong is my dislike,” wrote Napier, 
“ to what is perhaps a necessary jjart of our job: 
namely, plundering and ruining the peasantry. We 
drive all their cattle, and of course ruin them. My 
hands are clean; hut it is hateful to see the poor 
Yankees roblaid, and to he the lohher.” 

Cornpai-ed witii the widesju'ead destruction which 
war brought f)n these regions half a century after¬ 
ward, the injui-y inflitited by the British navy in 
1813 was trilling, but it served to annoy the Southern 
people, who could offer lu) resistance, and were har¬ 
assed by incessant inilitia-ealls. To some extent the 
same system of vi'xation was pursued on the Northern 
coast. The Delaware River was blockaded and its 
8 hoi’(*8 much annoyed. New York was also block¬ 
aded, and Nantucket with the adjacent Sounds became 
a British naval station. There Sir Thomas Hardy, 
Nelson’s favorite' oHicer, commanded, in his flag-ship 
the “ Ramil!ies.” Hardy did not encourage marau¬ 
ding such as Cockburn i>ractised, but his blockade 
was still stringent, and its efheienev was proved by 
the failure of Decatur’s elforts to evade it. 

Decatur commanded a squadron composed of the 
“ United States,” its ju-ize frigate the “ Macedonian,” 
and the sloop-of-war “ Hornet,” which lay in the har¬ 
bor of New York, waiting for a chance to slip out. 
Impatient at the steady watch kept by the British 
fleet off Sandy Hook, Decatur br<jught his three ships 
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through the East River into Long Island Sound. Ho 
reached Montauk Point, May 29, only to lind Hardy’s 
squadron waiting for him. Juno 1 he made an at¬ 
tempt to run out, but was chased hack, and took 
refuge in the harbor of New London. A lajge British 
squadron immediately closed upon tlic harbor, and 
Decatur not only lost hope of gedting to sea but 
became anxious for the safety of his ships. lie with¬ 
drew them as far as he could into llu' river, five miles 
above the town, and took every precaution to repel 
attack. The Bidtish otliccrs were siiid to have de¬ 
clared that they would get (he “ ^Macedonian ” back 
“even if they followed her into a cornfield.” They 
did not make the attempt, but their vigilance never 
relaxed, and Decatur was obliged to nunain all sum¬ 
mer idle in port. lie clung to the hojie that when 
winter approached he might still escape ; but in the 
month of December the country was scandalized by 
the publication of an oflicial letter from Decatur to 
the Secretary of the Navy, charging the people of 
New London with (he resiionsibilitv for his failure. 

“ Some few nigbt.s since,” lie wrote,’ Dec. 20, 1813, 
“ the weather promised an opiiortiinity for this squadron 
to get to sea, and it was said on sliore that we intended 
to make the attempt. In tlie course of tlie evening two 
blue lights were burned on botli tlie [loinls at tne harbor’s 
mouth as signals to the enemy ; and there is no(r a doubt 
but that they have, by signals and otherwise, instanta¬ 
neous information of our movements, (freat but unsuc- 


> Niles, V, 302. 
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cessful exertions have been made to detect those who 
communicated.with the enemy by signal. . . . Notwith¬ 
standing these signals have been repeated, and have 
been seen by twenty persons at least in this squadron, 
there are men in New London who have the hardihood 
to affect to disbelieve it, and the effrontery to avow 

their disbelief.” 

1 

Decatur’s charge roused much ill feeling, and re¬ 
mained a subject of extreme delicacy with the people 
of New Ijoudon. Perhaps Decatur would have done 
better not to make such an assertion until he could 
prove its truth. That Idiie lights, as well as other 
lights, were often si!cn, no one denied; but whether 
they came from British or from American hands, or 
were burned on sea or on shore, were points much 
disputed. The town of New London was three miles 
from the river’s mouth, and Decatur’s squadron then 
lay at tlu; town. At that distance the precise position 
of a light in lino with the British fleet might be mis¬ 
taken. Decatur's report, if it proved anything, proved 
that tlui signals were concerted, and were burnt from 
“ both the points at the river’s mouth.” If the Brit¬ 
ish admiral wanted information, he could have found 
little dilliculty in obtaining it; but he would hardly 
have arranged a system of signals as visible to Deca¬ 
tur as to himself. Even had he done so, he might 
have employed men in his own service as well as 
Americans for the purpose. Decatur’s letter admit¬ 
ted that he had made great exertions to detect the 
culprits, but without sticcess. 
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The rigor of the British blockado extended no 
farther north than the Vincj ard and Nantucket. 
Captain Broke in the “ Shannon,” with a companion 
frigate, cruised off Boston harbor rather to watch for 
ships-of-war than to interfere witli neutral commerce. 
Along the coast of Maine an illicit trade^ with the 
British provinces was so actively pursued that one 
of the few American sloops-of-war, the “Enterprise,” 
cruised there, holding smugglers, privateers, and 
petty marauders in check. On no other portion of 
the coast would an armed national vessel have been 
allowed to show itself, hut the “ Enterprise,” pro¬ 
tected by the bays and inlets of Maine, and favored 
by the absence of a blockade, performed a useful ser¬ 
vice as a revenue cutter. She was not a first-rate 
vessel. Originally a schooner, carrying twelve guns 
and sixty men, she had taken part in the war with 
Tripoli. She was afterward altered into a brig, 
and crowded with sixteen guns and a hundred men. 
In 1813 she was commanded by Jjieutenant William 
Burrows, a Pennsylvanian, who entered the navy in 
1799, and, like all the naval horoiss, was young,— 
not yet twenty-eight years old. 

On the morning of Se|>teml)or 5 , as the “ Enter¬ 
prise ” was cruising eastward. Burrows discovered in 
a bay near Portland a strange brig, and gave chase. 
The stranger hoisted three English ensigns, fired sev¬ 
eral guns, and stood for the “ Enterprise.” Perhaps 
escape would have been impossible; but the British 
captain might, without disgrace, have declined to 
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fight, for he was no match for the American. The 
“ Enteri)ri8e ” measured about ninety-seven feet in 
length ; the “ Boxer,” as the British brig was named, 
measured about eighty-four. The “ Enterprise ” 
was nearly twenty-tour feet in extreme width ; the 
“ Boxer ” slightly exceeded twenty-two feet. The 
“ Enterprise ” carried fourteen eighteen-pound carron- 
adcs and two long-nines; the “ Boxer” carried twelve 
eighteen-pound carronades and two long-sixes. The 
“ Entei’prise ” had a crew of <me hundred and two 
men ; the “ Boxer ” had only sixly-six men on board. 
With such ochls against him, the Bidtish captain 
might have enitotained som(( dosyK'rate hope of suc¬ 
cess, but could not have expected it. 

The behavior of Captain Blyth of the “Boxer” 
showed consciousness of his |)osition, for he nailed 
his colors t(j the mast, and told his imm that they 
were not to 1 h! stiiiek while he lived. The day was 
calm, and the two brigs manaMivred for a time before 
coming together; but at (|uarter-past three in the af¬ 
ternoon they exchanged their first broadside within 
a stone’s ‘throw of oiu! another. The (dfect on both 
vessels was destructive. Captain Blyth fell dead, 
struck fnll in the body by an eighteen-])ound shot. 
Lieutenant Bun-ows fell, mortally wounded, struck by 
a canister shot. After another broadside, at half-past 
three the “ Knter])i ise ” ranged ahead, crossed the 
“Boxer’s” bow, and fired, one or two more broad¬ 
sides, until the “ Boxer ” hailed and surrendered, her 
colors still nailed to the mast. 
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Considering the disparity of force, the two brigs 
suffered nearly in equal proportion. The “ Boxer ” 
lost seven men killed or mortally wounded; the 
“ Enterprise ” lost four. The “ Boxer ” had thirteen 
wounded, not fatally; the “ Enterprise ” had eight. 
The “ Boxer’s ” injuries were not so severe as to 
prevent her captors from Ijringing her us a prize 
to Portland; and no incident in this quasi-civil war 
touched the sensibilities of the people more deeply 
than the common funeral of the two commanders,— 
both well known and favorites in the service, buried, 
with the same honors and mourners, in the graveyard 
at Portland overlooking the scene of their battle. 

Neither the battle between the “Enterprise” and 
“Boxer,” nor any measures that could ))e taken by 
sea or land, prevented a constant traffic between 
Halifax and the New-England ports not blockaded. 
The United States government seemed afraid to in¬ 
terfere with it. The mnvspapcrs asserted that hun¬ 
dreds of Americans were actually in Halifax carrying 
on a direct trade, and that thousands of barrels of 
flour were constantly arriving there from *the United 
States in vessels carrying the Swislish or other neu¬ 
tral flag. In truth the government could do little to 
enforce its non-intercourse, and even that little might 
prove mischievous. Nothing could bo worse than the 
spirit of the people on the frontier. Engaged in a 
profitable illicit commerce, they could only be con¬ 
trolled by force, and any force not overwhelming 
merely provoked violence or treason. The Navy 
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Department had no vessels to send there, and could 
not have prevented their capture if vessels in any 
number had been sent. The Secretary of War had 
abandoned to the State governments the defence of 
the coast. When Armstrong allotted garrisons to the 
various military districts, he stationed one regiment, 
numbering three hundred and tifty-two effectives, 
besides two hundred and sixty-three artillerists, in 
Military District No. 1, which included the whole 
coast north of Cape Cod, with the towns of Boston, 
Marblehead, Salem, Gloucester, Portsmouth, Portland, 
and Eastport. Such a provision was hardly suffi¬ 
cient for garrisoning the fort at Boston. The gov¬ 
ernment doubtless could spare no more of its small 
army, but for any military or revenue purpose might 
almost as well have maintained in New England no 
force whatever. 



CHAPTER XII 


During the month of April, 1813, four American 
frigates lay in Boston Harbor fitting for sea. The 
“President” and “Congress” returned to that port 
Dec. 31, 1812. The “ Constitution,” after her battle 
with the “Java,” arrived at Boston February 27, 
1813. The “ Chesapeake ” entered in safety April 9, 
after an unjirofitable cruise of four months. The 
presence of these four frigates at Boston offered a 
chance for great distinction to the British officer 
stationed off the port, and one of the best captains 
in the service was there to seize it. In order to 
tempt the American frigates to come out boldly, only 
two British frigates, the “ Shannon ” and “ Tenedos,” 
remained off the harbor. They were commanded by 
Captain P. B. V. Broke of the “ Shannon.” Broke 
expected Rodgers with his ships, the “President” 
and “ Congress,” to seize the opportunity for a battle 
with two ships of no greater force than the “ Shan¬ 
non” and “Tenedos;” but either Rodgers did not 
understand the challenge or did not trust it, or took 
a different view of his dutiesj^for he went to sea on 
the night of April 30, leaving Broke greatly chagrined 
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and inclined to be somewhat indignant with him for 
escaping.* 

After May 1, Broke on the watch outside, as he 
ran in toward Nahant, could see the masts of only 
the'“ Constitution” and “Chesapeake” at the Charles¬ 
town navy-yard, and his anxiety became the greater 
as he noticed that the “ Chesapeake ” was apparently 
ready for 8(^a.2 May 25 Broke sent away his consort, 
the “ Tencdos,” to cruise fi-om Cape Sable southward, 
ostensibly because the two frigates cruising separately 
would have a better chance of intercepting the “ Ches¬ 
apeake ” than if they kcj>t together.® His stronger 
reason was to leave a fair field for the “ Chesapeake ” 
and “ Shannon,” as he had befoi-e kept all force at 
a distance excejd. the “Shannon” and “Tenedos” in 
order to tempt Rodgers to fight.* 'riiat there might 
be no second misunderstanding, he si'iit several mes¬ 
sages to Captain Lawrence comma)iding the “ Chesa¬ 
peake,” inviting a combat. 

* Nothing showed so clearly that at least one object 
of the war had been gained by the Americans as the 
habit adopted by both navies in 1813 of challenging 
ship-duels. War took an unusual character when 
officers like Hardy and Broke countenanced such a 
practice, discussing and arranging duels between 
matched ships, on terms which implied that England 

* Broke to Lawreuce, June 1, 1813; Broke’s Life, 169. Niles, 
V. 29. 

* Broke’s Life, pp. 160, ISl. 

* Broke’s Life, pp. 160, 383. 


' Broke’s Life, p. 166. 
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admitted half-a-dozen American frigates to be equal 
in value to the whole British naiy. The loss of a 
British frigate mattered little to a government which 
had more than a hundred such frigates actually at 
sea, not to speak of heavier ships; but the loss 
of the “ Chesapeake ” was e(|nivalent to destroyi&g 
nearly one fourth of the disposahle American navy. 
Already the “ Consh'lhition ” was inqirisoncd at Nor¬ 
folk ; the “United States” and “ Maci'donian ” were 
blockaded for the war; the “ Congress ” though at 
sea was imaeaworthy and never cruised again ; the 
“ Adams ” was sliiit in the Potomac; the “ Essex ” 
was in the Pacilic. The United States Navy con¬ 
sisted, for active service on the Atlantic, of only 
the “ President,” 44, at sea; the “ Constitution,” 44, 
replacing her masts at the Charlestown navy-yard; 
the “ Chesapeake,” 38, ready for sea; and a few 
sloops-of-war. Under such cii-cumstances, British 
officers who like Broke considered every American 
frigate bound to offer them equal terms in a duel,' 
seemed to admit that the American service had 
acquired the credit it claimed. 

The first duty of a British officer was to take risks; 
the first duty of an American officer was to avoid 
them, and to fight only at his own time, on his own 
terms. Kodgers properly declined to seek a battle 
with Broke’s ships. Captain James Lawrence of the 
“Chesapeake” was less cautious, for his experience in 
the war led him to think worse of the British navy than 
it deserved. Lawrence commanded, the “ Hornet ” in 
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Bainbridge’s squadron at the time of the “Java’s” 
capture. Bainbridgc and Lawrence blockaded the 
“ Bonne Citoyenne,” a twenty-gun sloop-of-war at San 
Salvador in Brazil. Lawrence sent a message to the 
captain of the “ Bonne Citoyenn(^ ” inviting him to 
come out and meet the “Hornet.” The British cap¬ 
tain declined, doubtless for proper reasons; but the 
reason he gave scjemed to Lawrence insuflicient, for 
it was nu;rely that Commodore Bainbridgc, in spite 
of his pledged word, might interfere.* Bainbridgc 
sailed about Christmas, and was absent till Janu¬ 
ary 3, capturing the “Java” in the interval. Janu¬ 
ary G he sailed for Boston, leaving Lawrence in the 
“ Hornet ” still blockading the “ Bonne Citoyenne,” 
which showed no more disposition to fight the 
“Hornet” in Bainbridgo’s absence than before, al¬ 
though the British cajdain’s letter had said that 
“ nothing could give im; greater satisfaction than 
complying with the wishes of Captain Lawrence ” 
if the single alleged objection were removed. 

The conduct of the “ Bonne Citoyenne ” — a vessel 
at least the equal of the “ Hornet—gave Lawrence 
a low opinion of the British service, and his respect 
aWis not increased by his next experience. A Brit¬ 
ish seventy-four arrived at San Salvador, January 24, 
and obliged the “ Hornet ” to abandon the “ Bonne 
Citoyenne.” During the next month the little vessel 
cruised northward along the Brazil coast, making a 

* Letter of Captain Greene; James, Appendix, no. 35. 

• James, p. 209. 
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few prizes, until February 24 off the mouth of De- 
merara River, at half-past three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, Captain Lawrence discovered a sail approach¬ 
ing him. Within the bar at the mouth of the river, 
seven or eight miles distant, he saw another vessel 
at anchor. Both were Bi'itish sloops-of-war. The 
one at anchor was the “ Espiegle,” carrying eigh¬ 
teen thirty-two-pound carronadi's. Tlie other, aj)- 
proaching on the “ Hornet’s ” weather-quarter, was ' 
the “Peacock,” carrying eighteen twenty-four-pound 
carronadcs, two long-si.xes, and one or two lighter 
pieces. 

The “Peacock,” according to British report,* had 
long been “ the admiration of her numerous visitors,” 
and was remarkable for the elegance of her fittings; 
but in size she was infci-ior to the “ Hornet.” Law¬ 
rence reported his shij) to be four feet the longer, 
but the British bcliev('d the “ Hornet ” to measure 
one hundred and twelve feet in length, while the 
“ Peacock ” measured one hundred.^ Their breadth 
was the same. The “ Hornet” carried eighteen thirty- 
two-pounders, while the British captain, thinking his 
sloop too light for thirty-twos, had c.vchanged them 
for twenty-fours, and carried only sixteen. Tfie 
American crew numbered one hundred and thirty- 
five men fit for duty ; the British numbered one 
hundred and twenty-two men and boys. 

At ten minutes past five, Lawrence tacked and 

* James, p. 202. 

• James, p. 206; Roosevelt’s Naval War of 1812, p. -18. 
voi» VII. —18 
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stood for the brig. Fifteen oiinutes afterward the 
two vessels, sailing in opposite directions, passed each 
other and exchanged broadsides within a stone’s- 
throw. The Ihitish lire, oven at jioint-hlank range 
of forty or fifty feet, did no harm, while the “ Hor¬ 
net’s ” broadside must have decided the battle; for 
alfhough both vessels instantly wove, and Lawrentfe 
at thirty-live minutes past five ran his enemy close 
aboard, the “ IVacock ” almost immediately struck 
at thirty-niiu' minutes past five in a sinking condi¬ 
tion, and actually went down immediately afterward, 
carrying with her nine of the “ Peacock’s” wounded 
and tiiree of the “ Hornet’s ” crew. 

The case of this victory was beyond proportion to 
the odds. The IJritisli cajdain and four men were 
killed outright, thirty-three olliecj’s and men were 
wounded, and the brig was sunk in an action of less 
than fifteen minutes; while the “Hornet” lost one 
man killed and two wounded, all aloft, and not a 
shot ]>enetrated her hull. If the facility of this tri¬ 
umph satisfied Ijawrencc of his easy superiority in 
battle, the conduct of the “Espiegle” convinced him 
that th(' llritish service was woj-sc than incompetent. 
Lawrence, expecting every moment to see the “Espid- 
glc” get under weigh, made great e.xertions to put his 
ship in readiness for a new battle, but to his astonfsh- 
'^ment the British brig took no notice of the action.^ 
Subsequent investigation showed that the “ Espidgle ” 
knew nothing of the battle until the next day; but 
* Lawrence’s Report of March 19, 1813: Xilcs, iv. 84. 
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Lawrence, assuming ^at the British captain must 
have seen or heard, or at least ought to have sus¬ 
pected what was happening, conceived that cowardice 
was a trait of the British navy. 

When Lawrence reached New York he became 
famous for his victory, and received at once promo¬ 
tion. The “ Hornet,” given to Captain Biddle, wq^ 
attached to Decatur’s squadron and blockaded at 
New London, while Lawrence received command of 
the “ Cliesa))eake.” Lawrence was then tliirty-two 
years old; ho was born in New Jcwscy in 1781, en¬ 
tered the navy in 1798, and served in the war with 
Tripoli. Ho was first lieutenant on the “ Constitu¬ 
tion,” and passed to the grade of (Commander in 1810, 
commanding successively the “ Vi.xen,” the “ Wasp,” 
the “ Argus,” and the “ Hornet.” His afipointment 
to the “ Chesapeake ” was an ac^cident, owing to the 
ill health of Captain Evans, who coinniandod her on 
her recent cruise. The “ Chesapc'akc’s ” nijiutation 
for ill luck clung to her so jicM-sistently that neither 
officers nor men (larod greatly to sail in her, and 
Lawrence would have ])referred to remain in the 
“ Hornet; ” ^ but his instructions were positive, and 
he took command of the “ Chesapeake ” about the 
middle of May. Most of the officers and crew were 
new. The old crew on reaching port, April 9, had 
been discharged, and left the ship, dissatisfied with 
their share of prize-money, and preferring to try the 

’ Biography: from “The Portfolio.” Nilee, Supplement to 
VoL V. p. 29. Cooper’s Naval History, ii. 247. 
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privateer service. Tlio new crew was unequal in 
quality and required training; they neither knew 
their officers nor each other. 

Lawrence’s opponent, Captain Broke of the “ Shan¬ 
non,” was an officer whose courage could as little 
be questioned as his energy or skill. Among all 
the commanders in the British service Broke had 
profited most by the lessons of the war. More 
than seven years’ experience of his ship and crew 
gave him every advantage of discipline and system. 
Nearly every day the officers at the Charlestown 
navy-yard could see the “ Shannon ” outside, prac¬ 
tising her guns at floating targets as she sailed 
about the bay. Broke’s most anxious wish was to 
fight the “ Chesapeake,” which he considered to be 
of the same size with the “ Shannon.” ^ The two frig¬ 
ates were the same length within a few inches,— 
between one hundred and fifty, and one hundred and 
fifty-one feet. Their lu-eadth was forty feet within 
a few inches. The “ Chcsa]>eake ” carried eighteen 
thirty-two-pound carronades on the spar-deck; the 
“ Shannon” carried sixteen. Each carried twenty- 
eight long eighteen-pounders on the gun-deck. The 
“Chesapeake” carried also two long twelve-pounders 
and a long eighteen-pounder, Ijesides a twelve-pound 
carronade. The “ Shannon ” carried four long nine- 
, pounders, a long six-pounder, and three twelve-pound 
carronades. The “Chesapeake’s” only decided ad¬ 
vantage was in the number of her crew, which con- 
* Broke’A Life, p. 333. 
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sisted of three hundred and seventy-nine men, while 
the “ Shannon ” carried three hundred and thirty 
all told. 

Broke sent the “ Tenedos ” away May 25, but Law¬ 
rence was not aware of it, and wrote. May 27, to 
Captain Biddle of the “ Hornet ” a letter, showing 
that till the last moment he hoped not to sail in 
the “ Chesapeake : ” ^ — 

“ In hopes of being relieved by Captain Stewart, I 
neglected writing to you according to promise; but as 
I have given over all hopes of seeing him, and the ‘Ches¬ 
apeake ’ is almost ready, I shall sail on Sunday, provided 
I have a chance of getting out clear of the ‘ Shannon ’ 
and ‘ Tenedos,’ who are on the look-out." 

Sunday, May .SO, the ship was ready, though the 
crew was not as good or as well disciplined as it 
should have been, and showed some disciontent owing 
to ditficulties about prize-money. On the morning of 
•June 1 the frigate was lying in President’s Roads, 
when between eight and nine o’clock the second lieu¬ 
tenant, Grcorge Budd, reported a sail in sight. Cap¬ 
tain Lawrence went uj) the main rigging, and having 
made out the sail to he a large frigate, ordered the 
crew to be mustered, and told them he meant to 
fight. At midday ho stood down the harbor and 
out to sea. The “ Shannon,’’ outside, stood off under 
easy sail, and led the way until five o’clock, when 
she luffed and waited till the “ Chesapeake ’’ came 
up. As the wind was westerly, Lawrence had the 
> Cooper’s Naval History, ii. 247. 
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choicfe of position, but he made no attempt to profit 
by his advantage, although it might have been de¬ 
cisive. Bringing the “ Chesapeake ” with a fresh 
breeze directly down on the “ Shannon’s ” quarter, at 
half-past five he luffed, at about fifty yards distance, 
and ranged up abeam on the “■ Shannon’s starboard 
side. 

The “ Shannon ” opened fire as her guns began to 
bear, but discharged only her two sternmost**guns 
when the “ Chesapeake ” I'eplied. Tlie two ships ran 
on about seven minutes, or about the length of time 
necessary for two discharges of the first guns fired, 
when, some of the “ Shannon’s ” shot having cut 
away the “Chesajteakc’s” foretopsail tic and jib-sheet, 
the ship came up into the wind and was taken aback. 
Lying with her larboard quarter toward the “ Shan¬ 
non’s ” side, at some forty or fifty yards distance, 
she began to drift toward her enemy. None of the 
“ Chesapeake’s ” guns then bore on the “ Shannon,” 
and the American frigate wholly ceased firing. 

From the moment the “ Cliesapcakc ” was taken 
aback she was a beaten shij), and the crew felt it. 
She could be saved only by giving her headway, or 
by boarding the “ Shannon; ” but neither expedient 
was possible. The effort to make sail forward was 
tried, and proved futile. The idea of boarding was 
also in Lawrence’s mind, but the situation made it 
impracticable. As the “ Chesapeake ” drifted stern- 
foremost toward the “ Shannon,” every gun in the 
British broadside swept the American deck diago- 
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nally from stern to stem, clearing the quartct-dcck 
and beating in the stern-ports, while the musketry 
from the “ Shannon’s ” toi)8 killed the men at the 
“Chesapeake’s” wheel, and picked off every officer, 
sailor, or marine in the after-part of the ship. Boards 
ers could‘‘ffiot be rallied under a fire which obliged 
them to seek cover. The men on the sjiar-dcck left 
their stations, crowding forward or going below. 

ShSem. OhS3m ShSOm J 

^ ^ .. ^ 

eh2m. Vhcsaptuxke 

.. 

Nevertheless, Lawrence ordered up his boarders, — 
he could do nothing else; but the affair hurried 
with such rapidity to its close, that almost at the 
same instant th<‘ “Chesapeake’s” quarter touched, 
the “Shannon” amidships. From the moment when 
the “ Chesapeake ” was taken aback until the moment 
when she fell foul, only four minutes were given for 
Lawrence to act. Before these four minutes wore 
at an end, he was struck and mortally wounded by 
a musket-ball from the “Shannon.” His first lieu¬ 
tenant, Ludlow, had already be('n (‘arried below, 
wounded. His second lieutenant, Bndd, was sta¬ 
tioned below. His third lieutenant, Cox, improperly 
assisted Lawrence to reach the gun-deck. Not an 
officer remained on the spai'-deck, and neither an 
officer nor a living man was on the quarter-deck 
when the “Chcsa})eake’8” quarter came against the 
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Shannon’s” gangway, as though inviting the British 
captain to take possession. 

As ilie ships fouled, Broke ran forward and "Called 
for boarders.'* With about twenty men he stepped on 
the “ Chesapeake’s ” quarter-deck, and was followed 
by thirty more before the ships parted. The error 
should have cost him his life and the lives of all who 
were with him, for the Americans might easily hat^e 
killed every man of the boarding-party in spite of 
the fire from the “ Shannon.” For several moments 
Broke was in the utmost peril, not only from the 
American crew but from his own. His first lieu¬ 
tenant, Watt, hastening to haul down the American 
ensign, was killed by the discharge of a cannon 
from the “ Shannon; ” and when Broke, leaving the 
“ Chesapeakc^’s ” quarter-deck, went forward to clear 
the forecastle, enough of the American crew were 
there to make a sharp resistance. Broke “himself 
was obliged to take part in the scuffle. According 
to his report, he “ received a severe sabre-wound at 
the first onset, whilst charging a part of the enemy 
who had rallied on their foi-ecastlc.” According to 
another British account he was first knocked down 
with the butt-end of a musket, and then was cut by 
a broadsword. Of his fifty boarders, not less than 
thirty-seven were killed or wounded.* 

Had the American crew been in a proper state of 
discipline, the struggle would have taken an extraor¬ 
dinary character, and* the two ships might have re- 
* Life of Broke, p. 203. 
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newed the combat, without ofttcesa, and in a more 
or less unmanageable condition* - ■^'ortunately for 
Broke, his fifty men outnumbered the Americans on 
the spar-deck, while the men below, for the most 
pai’t, wsould not come up. About a score of sailors 
and marines were on the forecastle, and about a 
dozen more rushed up from below, led by the sec¬ 
ond lieutenant, George Budd, as soon as he, at his 
station on the main-deck, learned what was happen¬ 
ing above; but so rapidly did the whole affair puss, 
that in two minutes the scuflle was over, the Ameri¬ 
cans were killed oi thrown down the hatchway, and 
the ship was helpless, with its spar-deck in the hands 
of Broke’s boarders. The guns c('a,sed firing, and the^ 
crew below surrendered after some musket-shots up' 
ahd down the hatchways. 

The disgi'ace to the Americans did not consist sv 
much iii the loss of a ship to one of equal force, as in 
the shame of suifering capture by a boarding-party 
of fifty men. As Lawrence lay wounded in the cock¬ 
pit, he saw the rush of his men from the spar-deck 
down the after-ladders, and cried out repeatedly and, 
loudly, “ Don’t give up the shij)! blow her up! ” 
He was said to have added afterward: “I could have 
stood the wreck if it had not been for the boarSing.” 

Doubtless the “ Shannon ” was the better ship, and 
deserved to win. Her crew could under no circum¬ 
stances have behaved like the crew of the “ Chesa¬ 
peake.” In discipline she was admittedly superior; 
but the question of superiority in other respects was 
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not decided. The accident that cut the “ Chesar 
peake’s ” jib-shect and brought her into the wind was 
th^ only decisive part of the battle, and was mei*e 
ill luck, such as pursued the “ Chesapeake ” from the 
beginning. As far as could be seen, in the^avorite 
American work of gunnery the “ Shannon ” showed 
no superiority. 

On that point the reports agreed. The action be¬ 
gan at half-past five o’clock in the afternoon at close 
range. In seven minutes the “ Chesapeake ” forged 
ahead, came into the wind and ceased firing, as none 
of her guns could be made to bear. Seven minutes 
allowed time at the utmost for two discharges of 
some of her guns. No more; guns were fired from the 
“ Chesapeake ” till she di ifted close to the “ Shan¬ 
non.” Then her t wo sternmost guns, the thii’teenth 
«nd fourteenth on the main deck, again bore on the 
enemy, and wene depressed and fired by Lieutenant 
Cox while th(^ boai-ders were fighting on the spar- 
deck.^ Thus the number of discharges from the 
“ Chesapeake's ” guns could be known within reason¬ 
able certainty. She carried in her broadside nine 
thirty-two-pounders and fourteen or fifteen eighteen- 
pounders, besides one twelve-pounder, — twenty-five 
guns. Assuming them to have been all discharged 
twice, although the forwai’d guns could scarcely have 
been discharged more than once, the “Chesapeake” 
could have fired only fifty-two shot, including the 

* Evidence of Midshipman Edmund Russell; Court-Martial 
of Lieutenant Cox. MSS. Navy Department Archives. 
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two eighteen-pounder* fired by Lieutenant Cox at 
the close. 

According to the official report nearly every shot 
must have taken effect. The “ Shannon ” was struck 
by thirteen thirty-two-pound shot; the “ Chesapeake ” 
fired only eighteen, if she discharged every gun twice. 
The “ Shannon ” was struck by twelve eighteen-pound 
shot, foui'teen bar-shot, and one hundred and nine¬ 
teen grape-shot; the ‘‘ Chesapeake's ” fifteen eighteen- 
pounders could hardly have done more in the space 
of seven minutes. In truth, every shot that was fired 
probably took effect. 

The casualties showed equal efficiency of fire, and 
when compared with other battles were severe. When 
the “ Guerriere ” struck to the “ Constitution ” in the 
previous year, she had lost in half an hour of close 
action twenty-three killed or mortally wounded and^ 
fifty-six more or less injured. The “Shannon” seems 
to have lost in eleven minutes, before boarding, 
twenty-seven men killed or mortally wounded and 
nineteen more or less injured.* 

The relative efficiency of the “ Shannon’s ” gunnery 
was not so clear, because the “ Shannon’s ” battery 
continued to fire after the “ Chesapeake ” ceased. As 
the “ Chesapeake ” drifted down on the “ Shannon ” 
she was exposed to the broadside of the British 
frigate, while herself unable to fire a gun. 

“ The shot from the ‘ Shannon’s ’ aftermost guns now 
had a fair range along the ' Chesapeake’s ’ decks,” said 
* List of killed and wounded; Life of Broke, p. 203. 
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the Britieh account,’ “ beating in the stern-ports and 
sweeping the men from their quarters. The shots from 
the foremost guns at the same time entering the ports 
from the mainmast aft did considerable execution.” 

Broke’s biographer^ said that the “ Cheg||)eake” 
fired but one broadside, and then coming into the 
wind drifted down, “ exposed while making this crip¬ 
pled and helpless movement to the ‘ Shannon’s’ sec¬ 
ond and most deliberate broadside.” The “ Chesa¬ 
peake” was very near, almost touching the British 
frigate during the four or five minutes of this fire, 
and every shot must have taken effect. Broke or¬ 
dered the firing <o cease when he boarded, but one 
gun was afterward discharged, and killed the British 
first lieutenant as he was lowering the American flag 
on the “ Chcsajteakc^’s” quarter-deck. 

The “ Shannon's ” fire lasted eleven or twelve min¬ 
utes. She carried twenty-five guns in broadside.® 
Eight of these were thirty-two-jtound carronades, 
and the official report showed that the “ Chesa¬ 
peake ” was struck by twenty-five thirty-two-pound 
shot, showing that three full broadsides were fired 
from the “ Shannon,” and at least one gun was 
discharged four times. The “ Shannon’s ” broad¬ 
side also carried fourteen eighteen-pounders, which 
threw twenty-nine shot into the “ Chesapeake,” be¬ 
sides much canister and grape. Considering that 
at least half the “ Shannon’s ” shot were fired at so 

* James, p. 216. * Life of Broke, p. 170. 

* Broke’s letter of challenge ; James, Appendix, p. 36. 
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close a range that they could not fail to take effect, 
nothing proved that her guns were better served than 
those of the “ Chesapeake.”' The “ Shannon,” accord¬ 
ing to the British account, fired twice as many shot 
under 4w^ice as favorable conditions, but the injury 
she inflicted was not twice the injury inflicted in 
return. Setting aside the grape-shot, the “Chesa¬ 
peake” struck the “ Shannon” thirty-nine times; the 
“ Shannon ” struck the “ Chesapeake ” fifty-seven 
times. Including the grape-shot, which Broke used 
freely, the “ Shannon ” ))r()bably did better, but even 
with a liberal allowance for grape and canister, 
nothing proved her superiority at the guns. 

The loss in men corrcs})ond(al with the injury to 
the 8hi})8. 'I'he “ Shannon ” lost eighty-three killed 
and wounded : the “ Chesapeake ” lest one hundred 
and forty-six. Thirty-thi'ee of the “ .Shannon’s ” men 
were killed or died of their wounds; sixty-one of 
the “ Chesapeake’s ” number were killed or mortally 
wounded. 

The injuries suffered by the “ Chesapeake ” told the 
same story, for they were chiefly in the stern, and 
were inflicted by the “ .Shannon’s ” second and third 
broadsides, after the “ Chesai»eake ” ceased firing. 
The “ Chesapeake’s ” bowsprit received no injury, and 
not a spar of any kind was shot away. The “ Shan¬ 
non ” carried her prize into Halifax with all its masts 
standing, and without anxiety for its safety. 

The news of Broke’s victory was received in Eng¬ 
land and by the British navy with an outburst of 
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pleasure that proved the smart of the wound inflicted 
by Hull, Decatur, and Hainbridge. The two, Cffi- 
cial expressions of Broke’s naval and civil superiors 
probably reflected the unexaggerated emotion of the 
service. 

“At this critical moment,” wrote Admiral Warren* 
by a curious coincidence the day before his own some¬ 
what less creditable defeat at Craney Island, “ you could 
not have restored to the British naval service the pre¬ 
eminence it has always preserved, or contradicted in a 
more forcible manner the foul aspersions and calumnies 
of a conceited, boasting enemy, than by the brilliant act 
you have performed.” 

A few days later he wrote again — 

“ The relation of such an event restores the history of 
ancient times, and will do more good to the service than 
it is possible to conceive.” 

In Parliament, July 8, John Wilson Croker said:® 

“ The action which he [Broke] fought with the ‘ Chesa¬ 
peake ’ was in every resj)ect unexampled. It was not — 
and he knew it was a bold assertion which he made — to 
be surpassed by any engagement which graced the naval 
annals of Great Britain.” 

The Government made Broke a baronet, but gave 
him few other rew'ards, and his w'ound was too seri¬ 
ous to permit future hard service. Lawrence died 
June 6, before the ships reached Halifax. His first 
lieutenant, Ludlow, also died. Their bodies were 

> Broke’s Life, p. 298. “ Broke’s Life, p. 300. 

• Cobbett’s Debates, xxvi. 1160. 
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brought to New York and buried September 16, with 
formal.services at Trinity Church. 

By the Americans the defeat was received at first 
with incredulity and boundless anxiety, followed by 
extreme, discouragement. The news came at a dark 
moment, when every hope had been disappointed and 
the outlook was gloomy beyond all that had been 
thought possible. 

“ I remember,” wrote Richard Rush in later life, — 
“what American does not!—the first rumor of it. I 
remember the startling sensation. I remember at first 
the universal incredulitj'. I remember how the post- 
offices were thronged for successive days by anxious 
thousands ; how collections of citizens rode out for miles 
on the highway, accosting the mail to catch something 
by anticipation. At last, when the certainty was known, 
1 remember the pulilic gloom ; funeral orations and badges 
of mourning bespoke it. ‘ Don’t give up the ship ! ’ — 
the dying words of Lawrence — were on every tongue.” 

Six weeks afterward another American naval cap¬ 
tain lost another Amei'ican vosscl-of-war by reason 
of the same over-confidence which caused Lawrence’s 
mistakes, and in a manner equally discreditable to 
the crew. The “Argus” was a small brig, built in 
1803, rating sixteen guns. In the summer of 1813 
she was commanded by Captain W. H. Allen, of Rhode 
Island, who had been third officer to Barron when 
he was attacked in the “ Chesapeake ” by the “ Leop¬ 
ard.” Allen was the officer who snatched a coal 
from the galley and discharged the only gtm that 
was fired that day. On leaving the “Chesapeake,” 
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Allen was promoted to be first officer in the “United 
States.” To his e.vertions in training the men to 
the guns, Decatur attributed his superiority in gun¬ 
nery over the “ Macedonian.” To him fell one of 
the most distinguished honors that ever came to the 
share of an American naval officer, — that of success¬ 
fully bringing the “ Macedonian” to port. Promoted 
to the rank of captain, he was ptit in command of 
the “ Argus,” and orden'd to take William Henry 
Crawford to his post as Minister to France. 

On that errand the “Argus” sailed, June 18, and 
after safely landing Crawford, July 11, at Lorient 
in Brittany, Captain Allen put- to sea again, three 
days aftei’ward, and in pursuance of his instructions 
cruised off the mouth of the British Channel. During 
an entire mdnth he remained between the coast of 
Brittany and the coast of Ireland, destroying a score 
of vessels and creating a i»anic among the ship-owners 
and underwriters of London. Allen performed his 
task with as much forbearance as the duty permitted, 
making no attempt to save his prizes for the sake 
of prize-money, and permitting all passengers to take 
what they claimed as their own without inspection or 
restraint. The English whose property he destroyed 
spoke of him without personal ill-feeling. 

The anxiety and labor of such a service falling on 
a brig of three hundred tons and a crew of a hun¬ 
dred men, and the impunity with which he defied 
danger, seemed to make Allen reckless. On the 
night of August 13 ho captured a brig laden with 
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wine from Oporto. Within sight of the Welsh coast 
and within easy reach of Milford Haven, he burned his 
prize, not before part of his crow got drunk on the 
wine. The British brig “ Pelican,” then cruising in 
search of the “ Argus,” guided by the light of the 
burning prize, at five o’clock on the morning of Au¬ 
gust 14 came down on the American brig; and Caj:)- 
tain Allen, who had often declared that he would run 
from no two-masted vessel, waited for his enemy. 

According'to British measurements, the “Argus” 
was ninety-five and one-half feet long; the “Pelican,” 
one hundred. The “ Argus ” was twenty-seven feet, 
seven and five-eighths inches in extreme breadth; the 
“Pelican” was thirty feet, nine inches. The “ Argus” 
carried eighteen twenty-four-pound carronadcs, and 
two long twelve-pounders ; the “ Pelican ” carried 
sixteen thirty-two-pound carrunudes, four long six- 
pounders, and a twelve-pound carronade. The num¬ 
ber of the “ Ai-gus’s” crew was disputed. According 
to British authority, it was one hundred and twenty- 
seven,* while the “ Pelican ” carried one hundred and 
sixteen men and boys.^ 

At six o’clock in the morning, according to Ameri¬ 
can reckoning,® — at half-past five according to the 
British report, — the “ Argus ” wore, and fired a 
broadside within grape-distance, which was returned 

* Report of Captain Maples, Aug. 14, 1813; James, Appen¬ 
dix no. 42, p. Ixv. 

* James, pp. 275-282. 

* Report of Lieutenant Watson, March 2,1815; NfleS, viii. 43. 

VOL. VII. — 20 
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with cannon and musketry. Within five minutes 
Captain Allen was struck by a shot which curried 
away his loft log, mortally wounding him; and live 
minutes afterward the first lieutenaiit was wounded 
on the liead by a grape-shot. Although the second 
lieutenant fought the brig well, the guns were sur¬ 
prisingly inefficient. During the first fifteen minutes 
the “Argus” had the advantage of jiosition, and at 
eighteen minutes after si.v raked the “Pelican” at 
close range', but inllicted no great injury on the ene¬ 
my’s hull or rigging, and killed at the utmost but 
one man, wounding only five. According to an Eng¬ 
lish aceonnt,^ “the ‘Argus’ fought well udiile the can¬ 
nonading cvintinued, but her guns were not levelled 
with precision, and many shots passi'd through the 
‘ Pelican’s’ royals.” The “ Pi'lican,” at the end of 
twenty-live minutt's, suee,ceded in cutting up her op¬ 
ponent’s rigging so that the “ Argus ” lay helpless 
under her guns. The “ Pelican ” then look a po¬ 
sition on lier enemy’s starlioard quarter, and raked 
her with eight thirty-two-pound e.anonades for nearly 
twenty minutes at close range, without receiving a 
shot in return cxcei)t from musketry. According to 
the rejiort of the British cui)tain, the action “was 
kept uj> with great si»irit on both sides forty-three 
minutes, when we lay her alongside, and were in the 
act of boarding when she struck her colors.” ® 

* Niles, V. 118. 

* Report of Captain Maples, Aug. 14, 1813; Niles, y. 118. 
Jauws, Appendix no. 42. 
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The “ ” reiieatcd the story of the “ Chesa¬ 

peake,’' except that the action lasted threo' quarters 
of ap hour instead of fifteen minutes. During that 
time', the “ Pelican” should have fired all her beoad- 
sidfe eight or ten times into the “ A rgus ” at a range 
so close that no shot should have missed. Sixty 
thirty-two-pound shot fired into a small brig less 
than one hundred feet long .should have shivered it 
to atoms. Nino thirty-two-pound shot from Ihe “Hor¬ 
net” seemed to reduce the “Peacock” to a sinking 
condition in fifteen minutes; yet th(! “ Argus ” was 
neither sunk nor dismasted. The British account of 
her condition after the battle showed no more injury 
than was suffered by the “ Peacock,” even in killed 
and wounded, by one or at the utmost two broadsides 
of the “ Hornet.” 

“ The ‘ Argus ’ was tolerably cut up in her hull. 
Both her lower masts were wounded, although not badly, 
and her fore-shrouds on one side nearly all destroyed; 
but like the ‘ Chesapeake,’ the ‘ Argus ’ had no spar shot 
away. Of her carronades several were di.sabled. She 
lost in the action six seamen killed; her commander, two 
midshipmen, the carpenter, and three seamen mortally, 
her first lieutenant and .five seamen severely, and eight 
others slightly wounded, — total twenty-four; chiefly, if 
not wholly by the cannon-shot of the ‘ Pelican.’ ” ‘ 

The “ Pelican ” lost seven men kilb^d or wounded, 
chiefly by musketry. On both sides the battle 
showed little skill with the guns; but perhaps the 

• James, p. 273. 
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“Pelican,” considering her undisputed superiority 
during half the combat, showed even less than the 
“Argus.” As in the “Chesapeake’s” battle, the 
discredit of the defeated ship lay in surrender to 
boarders. 

Two such defeats were calculated to shake con¬ 
fidence in the American navy. That Allen should 
have been beaten in gunnery was the more strange, 
because his training with the guns gave him his chief 
credit with Decatur. Watson, the second lieutenant 
of the “Argus,” attributed the defeat to the fatigue 
of his ci'ew. Whatever was the immediate cause, no 
one could doubt that both the “ Chesapeake ” and 
“Argus” were saci’ificcd to the over-confidence of 
their commanders. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The people of the Atlantic coast felt the loss of the 
“Chesapeake” none too keenly. Other nations had 
a history to support them in moments of mortifica¬ 
tion, or 'had learned by centuries of experience to 
accept turns of fortune as the fate of war. The 
American of the sea-coast was not only sensitive and 
anxious, but he also saw with singular clearness the 
bearing of every disaster, and did not see with equal 
distinctness the general drift of success. The loss of 
the “ Che8a))eake ” was a terrible disaster, not merely 
because it announced the quick recovery of England’s 
pride and power from a momentary shock, but also 
because it threatened to take away the single object 
of American enthusiasm which redeemed shortcom¬ 
ings elsewhere. After the loss of the “ Chesapeake,” 
no American frigate was allowed the opportunity to 
fight with an equal enemy. The British frigates, 
ordered to cruise in company, gave the Americans 
no chance to renew their triumphs of 1812. 

Indeed, the experience of 1813 tended to show that 
the frigate was no longer the class of vessel best 
suited to American wants. Excessively expensive 
compared with their efficiency, the “Constitution,” 
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“ President,” and “ United States ” could only with 
difficulty obtain crews ; and when after much delay 
they were ready for sea, they could not easily evade 
a blockading squadron. The original cost of a frigate 
varied from two hundred thousand dollars to three 
hundred thousand ; that of a sloo])-of-war, like the 
“Hornet,” “Wasp,” or “Argus,” varied between forty 
and fifty thousand dollars. The frigate required a 
crew of about four hundred men ; the sloop carried 
about one hundred and fifty. The annual expense 
of a frigate in actives service was about one hundred 
and thirty-four thousand dollars; that of the lirig was 
sixty thousand. Tln^ frigate required much time and 
heavy timber in her e.onstruction ; the sloop coidd be 
built quickly and of ordinary material. The loss of 
a frigate was a seven' national disaster ; the loss of a 
sloop was not a serious ev(!ul. 

For (h'fensivc! purposes neither the frigate nor the 
bi'ig counted heavily against a nation which employed 
ships-of-the-line by dozens ; but (nen for ofl'ensive ob¬ 
jects th(! frigate was hardly so useful as the sloop- 
of-war. I’he record of the frigates for 1813 showed 
no results ecjuivalent to their cost. Their cruises 
were soon told. Tlie “ Pi esident,” leaving Boston 
April 30, ran across to tin* Azores, thence to the 
North Sea, and during Juno and July haunted the 
shores of Norway, S(;otland, and Ireland, returning to 
Newport September 27, having taken thirteen prizes. 
The “ Congress,” which left Boston with the “ Presi¬ 
dent,” cruised nearly eight months in the Atlantic, 
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and returned to Boston December 14, having cap¬ 
tured but four merchantmen. The “ Chesapeake,” 
which sailed from Boston Dec. 13, 1812, cruised four 
months in the track of Britisli commerce, past Ma¬ 
deira and Cape dc Verde, across the equator, and 
round through the West Indies, returning to Boston 
April 9, having taken six prizes ; at the beginning 
of her next cruise, Jiiiu' 1, the “ Cliesapeake ” was 
herself captured. The adventures of the “Essex” 
in the Pacific were such as niiglit have been equiilly 
well performed by a. sloo|H)f-war, and belong(al j-ather 
to the comi)arative freed an with wliiidi llie frigates 
moved in 1812 than to the dillicult situation that 
followed. No other frigates sueeeeib'd in g(;tting to 
sea till December 4, when the “ Presideuf ” sailed 
again. The injury inflicted by the frigates on the 
Atlantic was tluu-efore the capture of twenty-tlu-ee 
merchantmen in a year. At the close of 1813, fhe 
“ President” and the “ Essex ” were the only frigates 
at sea; the “Constitution” sailed from Poston only 
•Jan. 1, 1814; the “United States” ami “ Maccalo- 
nian” were Idockaded at New London; the “Con¬ 
stellation” was still at Norfolk; the “Adams” was 
at Washington, and the “ Congress ” at Boston. 

When this record was compared with that of the 
sloops-of-vvar the frigates wfu’c seen to lu; luxuries. 
The sloop-of-war was a. single-decked vessel, rigged 
sometimes as a ship, sometimes as a bi ig, but never 
as a sloop, measuring about one hundnal and ten feet 
in length by thirty in breadth, and carrying usually 
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eighteen thirty-two-pound carronades and two long 
twelve-pounders. Of this class the American navy 
possessed in 1812 only four examples, — the “Hor¬ 
net,” the “ Was[),” the “ Argus,” and the “ Syren.” 
The “ Wasp” was lost Oct. 18,1812, after capturing 
the “ Frolic.” The “ Syren ” remained at New Or¬ 
leans during the first year of the war,“and then came 
to Boston, but saw no ocean service of importance 
during 1813. The “ Hornet ” made three prizes, in¬ 
cluding the 8loo])-of-war “ Peacock,” and was then 
blockaded with the “United States” and “Macedo¬ 
nian ; ” but the smaller vessel could do what the 
frigates could not, and in November the “ Hornet ” 
slipped out of New London and made her way to 
New York, where she waited an op))ortunity to escape 
to sea. The story will show her success. Finally, 
the “ Argus ” cruised for a month in the British 
Channel, and made twenty-one prizes before she was 
captured by the “ Pelican.” 

The three frigates, “ President,” “ Congress,” and 
“ Chesapeake,” captured twenty-three prizes in the 
course of the year, and lost the “ Chesapeake.” The 
two sloops, the “ Hornet ” and “ Argus,” captured 
twenty-four prizes, ircluding the sloop-of-war “ Pea¬ 
cock,” and lost the “ Argus.” 

The government at the beginning of the war owned 
four smaller vessels, — the “Nautilus” and “Vixen” 
of fourteen guns, and the “ Enterprise ” and “ Viper ” 
of twelve. Another brig, the “ Rattlesnake,” sixteen, 
was bought. Exiierience seemed to prove that these 
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were- of little use. The “Nautilus” fell into the 
hands of Broke’s squadron July 16, 1812, within a 
month after the declaration of war. The “Vixen” 
was captured Nov. 22,1812, by Sir James Yco. The 
“ Viper,” Jan. 17, 1813, became prize to Captain 
Lumley in the British frigate “ Narcissus.” The 
“ Enterprise ” distinguished itself by capturing the 
“ Boxer,” and w-as regarded as a lucky vessel, but 
was never a good or fast one.' The “ Rattlesnake,” 
though fast, was at last caught on a lee shore by the 
frigate “Lcarider,” July 11, 1814, and carried into 
Halifax .2 

In the enthusiasm over the frigates in 1812, Con¬ 
gress voted that six forty-fours should be built, be¬ 
sides four ships-of-tlic-linc. The Act was approved 
Jan. 2, 1813. Not until March 3 did Congress pass 
an Act for building six new sloops-of-war. The loss 
of two months was not the only misfortune in this 
legislation. Had the sloops been begun in January, 
they might have gone to sea by tin: close of the year. 
The six sloops were all launched within eleven months 
from the passage of the bill, and the iirst of them, the 
“Frolic,” got to sea within that time, while none of 
the frigates or line-of-battle ships could get to sea 
within two yoars of the passage of the law. A more 
remarkable oversight w-as the building of only six 
sloops, when an equal number of forty-fours and four 

* Lieutenant Creighton to Secretary Jones, March 9, 1814; 
Niles, vi. 69. 

* Niles, vi. 391. 
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seventy-fours were ordered. Had Congress voted 
twenty-four sloops, the proportion would not have 
been improper; but perhaps the best policy would 
have been to build fifty such sloojis, and to prohibit 
privateering. The reasons for such a course were 
best seen in the experiences of the privateers. 

The history td the i)rivateers was never satisfacto¬ 
rily written. Neitlusr theii- numbin', their measure¬ 
ments, their force, their cai»tures, nor their losses 
were accurately known. Little ground could be given 
for an opinion in regal'd to their economy. Only with 
grave doubt could any judgment be reached even in 
regard to their relative efficiency comjtarcd with gov¬ 
ernment vessels of the same class. Yet their expe¬ 
rience was valuable, and their services, were very 
great. 

In the summer of 1H12 any craft that could keep 
the sea in fine weather set out as a jirivateer to in¬ 
tercept vessels a])proaching the coast. The typical 
privateer of the first few months was the jiilot-boat, 
armed with one or two long-niiie or twelvc-]lbund 
guns. Of twenty-six jirivateers sent from New York 
in the first four months of war, fifteen carried crews 
of eighty men or less. These small vessels especially 
infested the West Indies, where fine weather and 
light breezes suited their ipialities. After the seas^,^ 
had been cleared of such prey as these petty marau¬ 
ders could manage, they were found to be unprofit¬ 
able, — too small to fight and too light to escape. 
The typical privateer of 1813 was a larger vessel,^ a 
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brig or schooner of two or three hundred tons, armed 
with one long pivot-gun, and six or eight lighter 
guns in broadside ; carrying crews which varied in 
number from one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and sixty inch; swift enough to escape under most 
circumstances even a frigate, and strong enough to 
capture any armed merchantman. . 

After the war was fairly begun, the British mer¬ 
cantile shipping always sailed either under convoy 
or as armed “running ships” that did nbt wait for 
the slow and comparatively rare opportunities of 
convoy, but trusted to iheir guns for dcsfence. The 
new American privateer was adapted to meet both 
chances. Two or three sne-h craft hanging about a 
convoy could commonly cut off some merchantman, 
no matter how careful the convoying man-of-war 
might bo. By night they could run directly into the 
fleet and cut out vessels without even giving an 
alarm, and by day they could pick up any craft that 
lagged behind or happened to stray too far away. 
Y(0 the “ running ships ” were the chief objects of 
their search, for these were the richest jirizes ; and 
the capture of a siiigb; such vessel, if it reached 
an American port in safeti-, insured success to the 
cruise. The loss of these vessels caused peculiar 
annoyance to the British, for they sometimes carried 
considerable amounts of specie, and usually were 
charged with a mail which was always sunk and lost 
in case of capture. 

As the war continued, experience taught the own- 
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era of privateers the same lesson that was taught to 
the government. The most efficient vessel of war 
corresponded in size with the “ Hornet ” or the new 
sloops-of-war building in 1813. Tonnage was so ar¬ 
bitrary a mode of mciasurement that little could be 
learned from the dimensions of five hundred tons 
commonly given for these vessels; but in a general 
way they might be regarded as about one hundred 
and fifteen oi‘ one hundred and twenty feet long on 
the spar-deck and thirty-one feet in extreme breadth. 
Unless such vessels were swift sailers, particularly 
handy in working to windward, they were worse than 
useless ; and for that reason the utmost effort was 
made both by the. pul)lic and private constructors to 
obtain speed. At the close of the war the most 
efficient vessel afloat was probably the American 
sloop-of-war, or privateer, of four or five hundred 
tons, rigged as a ship or brig, and carrying one 
hundred and fifty or sixty men, with a battery va¬ 
rying according to the ideas of the captain and own¬ 
ers, but in the case of ])rivatecrs almost invariably 
including one “long Tom,” or pivot-gun. 

Yet for privateering purposes the smaller craft 
competed closely with the larger. For ordinary ser¬ 
vice no vessel could do more effective work in a more 
economical way than was done by Joshua Barney’s 
“ Rossic ” of Baltimore, or Boyle’s “ Comet ” of the 
same port, or Champlin’s “ General Armstrong ” of 
New York, — schooners or brigs of two or three hun¬ 
dred tons, uncomfortable to their officers and crews, 
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but most dangerous enemies to merchantmen. Ves¬ 
sels of this class came into favor long before the 
war, because of their speed, quickness in handling, 
and economy during the experience; of twenty years 
in blockade-running and evasion of cruisers. Such 
schooners could be built in any Northern sea-port 
in six weeks or two months at half the cost of a 
governihent cruiser. 

The government slooj>of-war was not built for 
privateering piirposcs. Every government vessel was 
intended chiefly to fight, and required strength in 
every part and solidity throughout. The frame 
needed to be heavy to support the heavier structure; 
the quarters needed to be thick to protect the men 
at the guns from grape and musketry ; the armament 
was as weighty as the frame would bear. So strong 
were the sides of American frigates that even thirty- 
two-pound shot fired at forty or fifty feet distance 
sometimes failed to penetrate, and. the British com¬ 
plained as a grievance that the sides of an Ameri¬ 
can forty-four were thicker than those of a British 
seveftty-four.i The American ship-builders spared no 
pains to make all their vessels in every respect — in 
size, strength, and speed — superior to .the vessels 
with which they were to compete; but the govern¬ 
ment ship-carpenter had a harder task than the pri¬ 
vate ship-builder, for he was obliged to obtain greater 
speed at the same time that he used heavier material 
than the British constructors. As far as the navy 
* James, p. 18 . 
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Carpenters succeeded m their d^uhte pbjeeij they tttd 
BO by improving tlio model and increasing the pro-' 
portions of tlio spars. 

The privat(!er was built for no such obj|ct. •'Tlie 
last pill-pose of a privateer was to fight at close aliige, 
and owners much preferred that their vessels, J^ing. 
built to make money, should not fight at all unl^- 
much inoiKW could bo made. The private ai-lSied ves¬ 
sel was built rather to fly than to fight, and its value 
depended far more on its ability to escape than o»‘ 
its capacity to attack. If the privateer could sail 
close to the wind, and wear or tack in the twinkling 
of an eye; if she could siiread an immense amoun^ 
of canvas and run off as fast as a frigate before the. 
wind; if sh(( had sweeps to use in a calm, and one 
long-range gun pivoted amidships, with jtlcnty of men 
in case boarding became necessary,— she was perfect. 
To obtain these results the builders and sailors ran 
e.vcessive risks. Too lightly built and too heavily 
sjiarred, the privateer was never a comfortable or a 
safe vessel. Beautiful beyond anything then known 
in naval construction, such vessels roused bouiiftless 
admiration, but defied imitators. British constrtfc- 
tors could not build them, even when they had the 
models ; British captains could not sail them; snd 
when British admirals, fasemated by their beauty and 
tempted by the marvellous qualities of their model, 
ordered such a prize to be taken into the 8ervice,jikhe 
first act of the carpenters in the British navy-yards 
was to reduce to their own standard the long mastsp- 
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and to Strengthen'tli^ hull and sides till the vessoL 
should he safe in a battle or a gale. Perhaps an 
Ameriean navy-car))onter must have done the same; 
but 'thougjli not a line in the model might be altered, 
she n^ver sailed again fis she sailed before. She 
oould^n'^f convonlioual I’cstraints. 

• Anaericpis were |)roud of their prh'atcers, as they 
^11 migfst bo; for this was the first time when in 
competition with the world, on an element 0 ))cn to 
all,|^they proved their capacity to excel, and produced 
a creation as beautiful as it was ))ra(‘tical. The Brit¬ 
ish navy took a now tone in regard to these vessels. 
Deeply as the American frigates and sloo))3-of-war 
had wounded the pride of the British navy, they 
never had i-educed that fine service to admitted in¬ 
feriority. Under one jiretext or another, every de¬ 
feat was excused. Even the superiority of Ameri¬ 
can gunnery was met by the proud ex])lanation that 
the British navy, since Trafalgar, had enjoyed no 
o))portunity to use their guns. Nothing could con¬ 
vince a British admiral that Americauis were better 
fightePl than Englishmen ; but wlum he looked at the 
Anftrican schooner he frankly said that England could 
show no such models, and could not sail them if she 
had ’•them. In truth, the schooner was a wonderful 
invention. Not her battles, but her escapes won for 
her the open-mouthed admiration of the British cap- 
tainSl who saw their prize double like a hare and slip 
through their fingers at the moment when capture 
was sure. Under any ordinary condition of wind 
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and weather, with an open sea, the schooner, if only 
she could get to windward, laughed at a f^gate. 

As the sailing rather than the fighting qualities of 
the privateer were the chief object of her constz'uc- 
tion, those were the points best worth*, recording; 
but the newspapers of the time were so much ab¬ 
sorbed in proving that Americans could fight, as to 
cause almost total neglect of the more important 
question whether Americans could sail better than 
their rivals. All great nations had fought, and at 
one time or another every gi’eat nation in Europe 
had been victorious over every other ; but no people, 
in the course of a thousand years of rivahy on the 
ocean, had invented or had known how to sail a 
Yankee schooner. Wln^ther shij), brig, schooner, or 
sloop, the American vessel was believed to outsail 
any other craft on the ocean, and the proof of this 
superiority was incumbent on the Americans to fur¬ 
nish. They neglected to do so. No clear evidence 
was ever recorded of the precise capacities of their 
favorite vessels. Neither the lines of the hull, the 
dimensions of the spars, the rates of sailing by the 
log in different weather, the points of sailing, — 
nothing precise was ever set down. 

Of the superiority no doubts could be entertained. 
The best proof of the American claim was' the Brit¬ 
ish admission. Hardly an English writer on marine 
affairs—whether in newspapers, histories, or novefe— 
failed to make some allusion to the beauty and speed 
of American vessels. The naval literature of Great 
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Britain from 1812 to 1860 was full of such material. 
The praise of the invention was still commonly ac- 
companfed by some expression of dislike for the in¬ 
ventor, but even in that respect a marked change 
followed the experiences of 1812-1814. Among the 
Englishmen living on the island of Jamaica, and 
familiar with the course of events iv> the West Indies 
from 1806 to 1817, was one Michael Scott, born in 
Glasgow in 1789, and in the prime of his youth at 
the time of the American war. In the year 1829, 
at the ago of forty, ho began the publication in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine ” of a series of sketches 
which rapidly became popular as “ Tom Cringle’s 
Log.” Scott was the best narrator and probably the 
best informed man who wrote on the West Indies at 
that period; and his frequent allusions to the United 
States and the war throw more light on the social 
side of history than could be obtained from all official 
sources ever printed. 

“ I don't like Americans,” Scott said; “I never did 
and never shall like them. 1 have seldom met an Ameri¬ 
can gentleman in the large and complete sense of the 
tesm. I have no wish to eat with them, drink with them, 
deal with or consort with them in any way; but let me 
tell the whole truth, — nor Jight with them, were it not 
for 'the laurels to be acquired l)y overcoming an enemy 
so brave, determined, and alert, and every w^ay so worthy 
of one’s steel as they have always proved.” 

The Americans did not fight the War of 1812 in 
order to make themselves loved. According to Scott’s 

TOl. Vll. — 21 
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testimony they gained the object for which they did 
fight. “ In gunnery and small-arm practice we were 
as thoroughly weathered on by the Americans during 
the war as we overtopped them in the bull-dog cour¬ 
age with which our boarders handled those genuine 
English weapons, — the cutlass and the pike.” Supe¬ 
riority in the intellectual branches of warfare was 
conceded to the Americans; but even in regard to 
physical qualities, the British were not inclined to 
boast. 

“In the field,” said Scott, “or grappling in mortal 
combat on the blood-slippeiy quarter-deck of an enemy’s 
vessel, a British soldier or sailor is the bravest of the 
brave. No soldier or sailor of .any other country, saving 
and excepting those damned Yankees, can stand against 
them.” 

Had English society known so much of Americans 
in 1807, war would have been unnecessary. 

Yet neither equality in physical courage nor supe¬ 
riority in the higher branches of gunnery and small- 
arms was the cliief success of Americans in the war. 
Beyond question tin; schooner was the most conclu¬ 
sive triunqh. Read('rs of Michael Scott could not 
forget the best of his sketches, — the escape of the 
little American schooner “Wave” from two British 
cruisers, by running to windward under the broadside 
of a man-of-war. With keen appreciation Scott de¬ 
tailed every motion of the vessels, and dwelt \vith 
peculiar emphasis on the apparent desperation of the 
attempt. Again and again the thirty-two-pound shot, 
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ds he described the scene, tore through the slight 
vessel as the two crafts raced through the heavy seas 
within musket-shot of one another, until at last the 
firing from the corvette ceased. “ The breeze had 
taken off, and the ‘ Wave,’ resuming her superiority 
in light winds, had escaped.” Yet this was not the 
most significant part of “ Tom Cringle’s ” experience. 
The “ Wave,” being afterward cajitured at anchor, 
was taken into the royal service and fitted as a ship- 
of-war. Cringle was ordered by the vice-admiral to 
command her, and as she (uime to report he took a 
look at her : — 

“When I had last seen her she was a most beautiful 
little craft, both in hull and rigging, as ever delighted 
the eye of a sailor; but the dock-yard riggers and car¬ 
penters had fairly bedevilled her, at least so far as ap¬ 
pearances went. First they had replaced the light rail 
on her gunwale by heavy solid bulwarks four feet high, 
surmounted by hammock nettings at least another foot; 
so that the symmetrical little vessel that formerly floated 
on the foam light as a sea-gull now looked like a clumsy, 
dish-shaped Dutch dogger. Her long, slender wands of 
masts which used to swing about as if there were neither 
shrouds nor stays to support them were now as taut and 
stiff as church-steeples, with four heavy shrouds of a 
side, and stays and back-stays, and the Devil knows 
what all.” 

“ If them heave-’emtaughts at the yard have not 
taken the speed out of the little beauty I am a 
Dutchman” was the natural comment,— as obvious 
as it was sound. 
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The reports of privateer captains to their owners 
were rarely published, and the logs were never 
printed or deposited in any public office. Occasion¬ 
ally, in the case of a battle or the loss of guns or 
spars or cargo in a close pursuit, the yjrivateer cap¬ 
tain described the causes of his loss in a letter 
which found its way into print; and from such let¬ 
ters some idea could be drawn of the qualities held 
in highest regard, iioth in their vessels and in them¬ 
selves. Tlie first and commonest remark was that 
privateers of any merit never seemed to feel anxious 
for their own safely so long as they could get to 
windward a couple of gunshots from their enemy. 
They would risk a broadside in the process without 
very gi’cat anxiety. They chiefly feared lest they 
might be obliged to run before the wind in heavy 
weather. The little craft which could turn on itself 
like a flash and dart away under a frigate’s guns 
into the wind’s eye long before the heavy ship could 
come about, had little to fear on that point of sail¬ 
ing; but when she was obliged to run to leeward, 
the chances were more nearly equal. Sometimes, 
especially in light breezes or in a stronger wind, by 
throwing guns and weighty articles overboard priva¬ 
teers could escape ; but in heavy weather the ship-of- 
war could commonly outcarry them, and more often 
could drive them on a coast or into the clutches of 
some other man-of-war. 

Of being forced to fly to leeward almost every priva¬ 
teer could tell interesting stories. A fair example of 
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such tales was an adventure of Captain George Cogge- 
shall, who afterward compiled, chiefly from newspa¬ 
pers, an account of the privateers, among which he 
preserved a few stories that would otherwise have 
been lost.* Coggeshall commanded a two-hundred- 
ton schooner, the “ David Porter,” in which he made 
the run to France with a cargo and b. letter-of-marque. 
The schooner was at Bordeaux in March, 1814, when 
Wellington’s army approached. Afraid of seizure by 
the British if he remained at Bordeaux, Coggeshall 
sailed from Bordeaux for La Rochelle with a light 
wind from the eastward, when at daylight March 16, 
1814, he found a lai ge ship about two miles to wind¬ 
ward. Coggeshall tried to draw his enemy down to 
leeward, but only lost ground until the ship was not 
more than two gunshots away. The schooner could 
then not run to windward without taking the enemy’s 
fire within pistol-shot, and dared not return to Bor¬ 
deaux. Nothing remained but to run before the wind. 
Coggeshall got out his square-sail and studding-sails 
ready to set, and when everything was prepared he 
changed his course and bore off suddenly, gaining a 
mile in the six or eight minutes lost by the ship in 
spreading her studding-sails. He then started his 
water-casks, threw out ballast, and drew away from 
his pursuer, till in a few hours the ship became a 
speck on the horizon. 

Apparently a similar but narrower ^scape was made 
by Captain Champlin of the “ Warrior,” a famous 

* Coggesfaall’a History of American Privateers, p, 188. 
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privateer-brig of four hundred and thirty tons, mount¬ 
ing twenty-one guns and carrying one hundred and 
fifty men.^ Standing for the harbor of Fayal, Dec. 
15,1814, he was seen by a British man-of-war lying 
there at anchor. The enemy slip)ied her cables and 
made sail in chase. Tlie weather was very fresh and 
squally, and at eight o’clock in the evening the ship 
was only three miles distant. After a run of about 
sixty miles, the man-of-war came within grape-shot 
distance and o])cned fire from her two bow-guns. 
Champlin luffed a little, got his long pivot-gun to 
bear, and ran out his starboard guns as though to 
fight, which caused the ship to shorten sail for bat¬ 
tle. Then ChamiJin at two o’clock in the morning 
threw overboard chiven guns, and escaped. The 
British ship was in siglit the next morning, but did 
not pursue farther. 

Often the privateers were obliged to throw every¬ 
thing overboard at the risk of caiisizing, or escaped 
capture only by means of their sweeps. In 1813 
Champlin commanded the “ General Armstrong,” a 
brig of two hundred and forty-six tons and one hun¬ 
dred and forty men. Off Surinam, March 11,1813, 
he fell in with the British slooiJ-of-war “ Coquette,” 
which he mistook for a letter-of-mai‘que, and ap¬ 
proached with the intention of boarding. Hqving' 
come within pistol-shot and fired his broadsides, he 
discovered his error. The wind was light, the two 
vessels had no headway, and for three quarters of an 

* Extract of letter from Captain Champlin ; Nilea, viii. 110. 
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hour, if Chkmplin’s account could be believed, he lay 
within pistol-shot of the man-of-war. He was struck 
by a musket-ball in the left shoulder; six of his 
crew were killed and fourteen wounded; his rigging 
was cut to pieces ; his foremast and bowsprit injured, 
and several shots entered the brig between wind 
and water, causing her to leak; birt at last ho suc¬ 
ceeded in making sail forward, and with the aid of 
his sweeps crept out of range. The sloop-of-war was 
unable to cripple or follow him.^ 

Sometimes the very perfection of the privateer led 
to dangers as great as tliough perfection were a 
fault. Captain Shaler of the “Governor Tompkins,” 
a schooner, com])anion to the “ General Armstrong,” 
chased three sail Dec. 25,1812, and on near approach 
found them to be two ships and a brig. The larger 
ship had the appearance of a govei nment transport; 
she had boarding-nettings almost up to her tops, but 
her ports aj)peared to be painted, and she seemed pre¬ 
pared for running away as she fought. Shaler drew 
nearer, and came to the conclusion that the ship was 
too heavy for him; but while his first officer went 
forward with the glass to take another look, a sud¬ 
den squall struck the schooner without reaching the 
ship, and in a moment, before the light sails could be 
"takeQ in, “ and almost before I could turn round, I 
was under the guns, not of a transport, but of a large 
frigate, and not more than a quarter of a mile from 
her.” With impudence that warranted punishment, 
* Extract from log, March 11, 1813; Niles, iv. 133. 
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Shaler fired his little broadside of nine or twelve 
pounders into the enemy, who replied with a broad¬ 
side of twenty-four-pounders, killing three men, wound¬ 
ing five, and causing an explosion on deck that threw 
confusion into the crew; but the broadside did no 
serious injury to the rigging. The schooner was then 
just abaft the ship’s beam, a quarter of a mile away, 
holding the s<ame course and to windward. She could 
not tack without exposing her stern to a raking fire, 
and any failure to come about would have been cer¬ 
tain destruction. Shaler stood on, taking the ship’s 
fire, on the chance of outsailing his enemy before a 
shot could disable the schooner. Side by side the 
two vessels raced for half an hour, while twenty-four- 
pound shot fell in foam about the schooner, but never 
struck her, and at last she drew ahead beyond range. 
Even then her dangers were not at an end. A calm 
followed ; the ship put out boats ; and only by throw¬ 
ing deck-lumber and shot overboard, and putting all 
hands at the sweeps, did Shaler “ get clear of one 
of the most quarrelsome companions that I ever met 
with.” ^ 

'The capacities of the American privateer could to 
some extent be inferred from its mishaps. Notwith¬ 
standing speed, skill, and caution, the privateer was 
frequently and perhaps usually captured in the* end. 
The modes of capture were numerous. April 8,1813, 
Admiral Warren’s squadron in the Chesapeake cap¬ 
tured by boats, after a sharp action, the privateer 
* Shaler’g Report of Jan. 1, 1813 ; Niles, v. 429. 
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“ Dolphin " of Baltimore, which had taken refuge in 
the Rappahannock River. April 27 the “ Tom ” of 
Baltimore, a schooner of nearly three hundred tons, 
carrying fourteen guns, was captured by his Majes¬ 
ty’s ships “ Surveillante ” and “ Lyra ” after a smart 
chase. Captain Collier of the “ Surveillante ” re¬ 
ported : “ She is a remarkably line v essel of her 
class, and from her superior sailing has already es¬ 
caped from eighteen of his Majesty’s cruisers.” May 
11, the “ Holkar ” of New York was driven ashore 
off Rhode Island and destroyed by the “ Orpheus ” 
frigate. May 19, Cajdain Gordon of the British 
man-of-war “ Ratler,” in company with the schooner 
“ Bream,” drove ashore and captured the “ Alexan¬ 
der” of Salem, off Kenuebunk, “considered the fastest 
sailing privateer out of the United States,” according 
to Captain Gordon’s report.^ May 21, Captain Hyde 
Parker of the frigate “ Tenedos,” in company with 
the brig “ Curlew,” captured the “ Enterprise ” of 
Salem, pierced for eighteen guns. May 23, the “ Paul 
Jones,” of sixteen guns and one hundred and twenty 
men, fell in with a frigate in a thick fog off the coast 
of Ireland, and being crippled by her fire surren¬ 
dered. July 13, Admiral Cockburn captured by boats 
at Ocracoke Inlet the fine privateer-brig “Anaconda” 
of Nqjv York, with a smaller letter-of-marque. July 
17, at sea, three British men-of-war, after a chase 
of four hours, captured the “Yorktown” of twenty 
guns and one hundred and forty men. The schooner 
* Xiondon Gazette for 1813, p. 1674. 
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“ Orders in Council ” of New York, carrying sixteen 
guns and one hundred and twenty men, was captured 
during the summer, after a long chase of five days, 
by three British cutters that drove her under the guns 
of a frigate. The “ Matilda,” privateer of eleven 
guns and one lumdred and four men, was captured 
off San Salvador Ity attempting to board the British 
lettcr-of-marque “ Lyon ” under the impression that 
she was the weaker ship. 

In these ten instances of large privateers captured 
or destroyed in 1813, tlic inode of capture happened 
to be recorded ; and in none of them was the priva¬ 
teer declared to have been outsailed and caught by 
any single Bi-itish vessel on the open seas. Modes of 
disaster were many, and doubtless among the rest a 
privateer might occasionally be fairly beaten in speed, 
but few such cases were recorded, although British na¬ 
val officers were quick to mention these unusual victo¬ 
ries. Unless the weather gave to the heavier British 
vcsscl-of-war the advantage of carrying more sail in 
a rough sea, tlie privateer was rarely outsailed. 

The number of privateers at sea in 1813 was not 
recorded. The list of all private armed vessels dur¬ 
ing the entire war included somewhat more than five 
hundred names.* Most of these were smutt craft, 
withdrawn after a single cruise. Not two hundred 
were so large as to carry crews of fifty men. Near¬ 
ly two hundred and fifty, or nearly half the whole 
number of privateers, fell into British hands. Prob- 
* Emmons’s Navy of the United States, j'p. 170-197. 
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ably at no single moment were more than fifty sea¬ 
going' vessels on the ocean as privfitecrs, and the 
numbef was usually very much less; while the large 
privateer-brigs or ships that rivalled sloops-of-war 
in size were hardly more numerous than the sloops 
themselves. 

The total number of prizes captured from the Brit¬ 
ish in 1813 exceeded four hundj'ed, four fifths of 
which were probably captured by privateei’s, national 
cruisers taking only seventy-nine. If the privateers 
succeeded in taking three hundred and fifty prizes, 
the whole number of privateers could scarcely have 
exceeded one hundred. The government cruiseis 
“ President,” “ Congress,” “ Chesapeake,” “ Hornet,” 
and “Argus” averaged nearly ten prizes apiece. Pri¬ 
vateers averaged much less ; but they were ten times 
as numerous as the government cruisers, and inflicted 
four times as much injury. 

Such an addition to the naval force of the United 
States was very important. Doubtless the privateers 
contributed more than the regular navy to bring 
about a disposition for peace in the British classes 
most responsible for the war. The colonial and 
shipping interests, whose influence produced the Or¬ 
ders in Gteuncil, suffered the chief penalty. The West 
India* colonies were kept in constant discomfort and 
stai'vation by swarms of semi-piratical craft darting 
in and out of every channel among their islands; 
but the people of England could have borne with 
patience the pimishment of the West Indies had not 
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the American cruisers inflicted equally severe retri¬ 
bution nearer Jjoine. 

Great Britain was blockaded. No one could deny 
that manifest danger existed to any merchant-vessel 
that entered or left British waters. During the 
summer the blockade was continuous. Toward the 
close of 1812 an American named Preble, living in 
Paris, bought a small xa^ssel, said to have belonged 
in turn to the British and French navy, which he 
fitted as a privati*ei-l)i-ig, tiarrying sixteen guns and 
one hundred and sixty men. The “ True-Blooded 
Yankee,” comma nd{>d by Captain Hailey, sailed from 
Brest March 1, 1813, and ci-uised thirty-seven days 
on the coiists of Ireland and Scotland, capturing 
twenty-seven valuable vessels; sinking coasters in 
the very bay of Dublin; landing and taking posses¬ 
sion of an island off the coast of Ireland, and of a 
town in Scotland, where she burned seven vessels 
in the harbor. She returned safely to Brest, and 
soon made another cruise. At the same time the 
schooner “ Fox ” of Portsmouth burned or sunktvts- 
sel after vessel in the Irish Sea, as they plied between 
Liverpool and Cork. In May, the schooner “ Pajil 
Jones ” of New York, carrying sixteen guns and one 
hundred and twenty men, took or destroye(k% dozen 
vessels off the Irish coast, until she was hlrseM 
caught in a fog by the frigate “ Leonidas,” and cap¬ 
tured May 23 after a chase in which five of her crew 
were wounded. 

While these vessels were thus engaged, the brig 
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“ Rattlesnake ” of Philadelphia, carrying sixteen guns 
and one hundred and twenty men, and the brig 
“ Scourge ” of New York, carrying nine guns and one 
hundred and ten men, crossed the ocean and cruised 
all the year in the northern seas off the coasts of 
Scotland and Norway, capturing some forty British 
vessels, and costing the British merchants and ship¬ 
owners losses to the amount of at least two million 
dollars. In July the “ Scourge ” fell in with Commo¬ 
dore Rodgers in the “ President,” and the two ves¬ 
sels remained several days in company off' the North 
Cape, while the British admiralty scut three or four 
squadrons in search of them without success. July 
19, after Rodgers had been nearly a month in British 
waters, one of these squadrons di'ovc him away, and 
he then made a circuit round Ireland before ho turned 
homeward. At the same time, from July 14 to Au¬ 
gust 14, the “ Argus ” was destroying vessels in the 
British Channel at the rate of nearjy one a day. After 
the capture of the “ Argus,” August 14, the “ Grand 
Tufk” of Salem, a brig carrying sixteen guns and 
one "hundred and five men, cruised for twenty days 
in the mouth of the British Channel without being 
Tdilturbed. Besides these vessels, others dashed into 
British i;fiters from time to time as they sailed for- 
T^ard^and back across the ocean in the track of 
British commerce. 

No one disputed that the privateers were a very 
important branch of the American navy; but they 
suffered imder serious drawbacks, which left doubt- 
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ful the balance of merits and defects. Perhaps their 
chief advantage! coiniearcd with government vessels 
was their liglitncss, — a, quality which no government 
woeild have carri(!d to the! same extent. The dong- 
range pivot-gun wees another invention of the pri- 
vate:er, jeeeuliarly suee-essful and easily adapted few 
government vessels, in other resieects, the same 
numbei’ e>r eve-u luilf the! mimlier e)f slexeps-of-war 
would have prejbably inflie-teal gre:ater injury at less 
cost. The! “ Argeis ” sheiweel how this result could 
have bejcn attaiue:el. 'I’he- privateer's first object was 
to save prizees ; and in the effort to send captured 
vessels into port the privatee'i- lost a large proportion 
by recapture. Down to the moment when Admiral 
Warren e8tablishe!d his ble)ckade of the American 
coast from New York southward, most of the prizes 
got to port. After that time the New England ports 
alone offered reasonable chance of safety, and priva- 
teering received a check.’ During the war about 
twenty-five hundred vessels all told were captured 
from the British. Many w'ere destroyed; many re¬ 
leased as cartels; and of the reinainder not less 
than seven hundred and fifty, probably one half the 
number sent to port, were recaptured by the British 
navy. Most of these w'ere the prizes of privateers, 
and would have been destroyed had they been taken 
by government vessels. They were usually the most 
valuable prizes, so that the injury that might have 

* Memorial of Baltimore merchants, Feb. 19, 1814;State 
Papers, Naval Affairs, p. 300. 
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been inflicted on British commerce was diminished 
nearly one half by the system which encouraged 
private war as a money-making sjwculation. 

Another objection was equally serious. Like all 
gambling ventures, jirivateering was not profitable. 
In the list of five hundred privateers furnished by the 
Navy Department.^ three hundred ware recorded as 
having never nuule a |trizt‘. Of the remainder, few 
made their e.\]H‘n.ses. One of the most successful 
cruises of the war was that of .Joshua Barney on the 
Baltimorti schooiusr “ Rossic ” at the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities, when (iverv prize reached port. Barney sent 
in prizes 8Uj)poaed to he worth fifteen hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars; hut after paying charges and duties 
and selling the goods, he found that the profits were 
not sufficient to counterbalance the discomforts, and 
he refused to repeat the experiment. His experience 
was common. As early as November, 1812, the own¬ 
ers of twenty-four New York privateers sent to Con¬ 
gress a memorial declaring that the profits of private 
naval war were by no means equal to the hazards, 
and that the siiirit of privateering stood in danger 
of extinction unless the government would consent 
in some manner to gi’ant a bounty for the capture 
or destruction of the enemy’s property. 

If private enterprise was to fail at the critical 
moment, and if the government must supply the de¬ 
ficiency, the government would have done better to 
undertake the whole task. In effect, the government 
* Emmons’s Navy of the United States. 
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in the end did so. Tlie nu>rchant8 asked chiefly for a 
1 ‘eduction of duties on prize-goods. Hallatin pointed 
out the serious ol»jections to such legislation, and the 
little probability that the measuiH? would increase the 
profits of privatccTing or the number of privateers. 
The actual privateers, he said, were more than enough 
for the food (ilfered by the enemy's trade, and pri¬ 
vateering, like every other form of gambling, would 
always eontinue to attract more adventurens than it 
could supiiort.* 

Congress lor the time, followed Gallatin’s advice, 
and did nothing; but in the summer session of 1818, 
after Gallatin's departure for Europe, the privateer 
owners renewed their ajijieaUand the acting Secretary 
of the Tn.'asury, Jones, wrote to the chairman of the 
Naval Committee July 21, 1813,^ — 

“ The fact is that . . . privateering is nearly at an 
end; and from the best observation 1 have been enabled 
to make, it is more from the deficiency of remuneration 
in the net proceeds of their prizes than from the vigilance 
and 8ucces.s of the enemy in recaiituring.” 

In deference to .foncs’s opinion. Congress passed an 
Act, ajiprovcd Aug. 2, 1813, reducing one third the 
duties on prize-goods. Another Act, approved Au¬ 
gust 3, granted a bounty of twenty-five dollars for 
every prisoner captured and delivered to a United 
States agent by a private armed vessel. A third Act, 

* Qallatin to Langdon Chevea, Dec. 8, 1812; Annals, 1812- 
1813, p. 434. 

* Annals, 1813-1814, i. 473. 
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approved August 2, authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to place on the pension list any privateersman 
who should be wounded or disabled in the line of 
his duty. 

These complaints and palliations tended to show 
that the privateer cost the public more than the equiv¬ 
alent government vessel would have «ost. If instead 
of five hundred privateers of all sizes and ellieiency, 
the government had kept twenty sloops-of-war con¬ 
stantly at sea destroying the enemy's commerce, the 
result would have l)eon about tlu! same as far as con¬ 
cerned injury to the enemy, while in another respect 
the government would have esca|)(;<l one of its chief 
difficulties. Nothing injured the navy so much as 
privateering. Seamen commonly preferred the harder 
but more profitable and shorter cruise in a privateer, 
where fighting was not exj)eeted or wished, to the 
strict discipline and murderous batth^s of government 
ships, where wages were low and prize-money scarce. 
Of all towns in the United States, Marbhdiead was 
probably the most devoted to the sea; but of nine 
hundred men from Marblehead who took part in the 
war, fifty-seven served as soldiers, one hundred and 
twenty entered the navy, while s<iven hundred and 
twenty-six went as privateersmen.* Only after much 
delay and difficulty could the frigates obtain crews. 
The “ Constitution ” was nearly lost by this cause at 
the beginning of the war; and the loss of the “ Chesa¬ 
peake ” was supposed to be chiefly due to the deter- 

* Roads’s Marblehead, p. 
you Tii.—22 
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mination of the old crew to quit the governuient 
service for that of the privateers. 

Such drawbacks raised reasonable doubt§ as to the 


balance of advantages and disad\'aiitagcs offered by 
the privateer system. Perhaps more careful inquiry 
might show tlilt, valuable as the privateers were, the 



tary and na,val functions in its nwn hands, and to 
cover the seas with small cruisers capable of pursuing 
a system of Ihoroiigh destruction against the shipping 
and colonial interesis of England. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Gallatin and Bayard, having sailed from the Dela¬ 
ware May 0, arrived at St. I’etershurg July 21, only 
to find that during the six mouths since the Czar 
offered to mediate, Russia had advanced rapidly in 
every direction cxcepi that of the projiosed media¬ 
tion. Napoleon afti'r being drivmi from Russia in 
December, 1812, passed the winter in Paris organ¬ 
izing a new army of three hundred thousand men on 
the Elbe, between Drcsilen and Magdeburg, while a 
second armv of more than omi hundred thousaiul 
was to hold Hamburg and Bremen. Russia could 
not prevent Napoleon from reconsfrue,ting a force al¬ 
most as powerful as that with which he had inarched 
to Moscow, for the Russian aimiy hud suffered very 
severely and was unlit for active service; hut the 
Czar succeeded in revolutionizing Prussia, and in 
forcing the French to retire from the Vistula to the 
Elbe, while he gained a reinforcement of more than 
one hundred thousand men from the fresh and vigor¬ 
ous Prussian army. Even with that assistance the 
Czar could not cope with Napoleon, who, leaving 
Paris April 17, during the month of May fought fun- 
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ouB battles at Liitzen aucl Bautzen, which forced the 
allied Russian and Prussian armies back from the 
Elbe to the Oder. 

At that point Austria inteidVred so energetically as 
to oblige Napoleon to accept, an armistice for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting n(>w forces. During the armistice 
the Czar stationed himself at Citschin in Bohemia, 
nine hundred miles from St. Pctersbui'g, and about the 
same distance from London by the path that couriers 
were obliged to take. When Oallatin and Bayard 
reached St. Pet('r8burg, July 21, the armistice, which 
had been prolonged until August 10, was about to 
expire, and the Czar could not be anxious to decide 
subordinate questions until the issue of the coming 
campaign should be known. 

Meanwhile the government of England had in 
May, with many friendly expressions, declined the 
Russian mediation.^ Castlereagh probably hoped that 
this quiet notification to Lieven, the Russian envoy 
in London, would end the matter; but toward the 
month of July news reached London that the Amer¬ 
ican commissioners, GjiJlatin and Bayard, had arrived 
at Gothenburg on their way to Russia, and Castle¬ 
reagh then saw that he must be more explicit in his 
refusal. Accordingly he took measures for making 
the matter clear not only to the Russian government 
but also to the American commissioners. 

With tho Russian government he was obliged by 
the nature of their common relations to communi- 
* Diary of J. Q. Adams, June 22, 1813, ii. 479. 
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cate officially, and he wrote instructions to Lord 
Cathcart, dated July 5, directing coiumunicntion to 
be niad(‘. 

“ I am afraid,” said Castlereagh’s letter,* “ this tender 
of mediation which on a (iiu'etion of maritime right can¬ 
not be listened to by (Jreat llritain, liowever kindly and 
liberally intended, will have had the UBfortunate effect of 
protracting the war with the I'nitcal Stales. It is to be 
lamented that the formal offer was made to America liefore 
the disposition of the IJritish government was pi'evionsly 
sounded as to its aetreptams! of a mediation. It has ena¬ 
bled the President to hold out to the j>eo[)le of America 
a vague expectation of iieact^. under which he may recon¬ 
cile them with less n^pnguaiuie to submit to the measures 
of the (iovernmeut. 'I'his evil, however, cannot now 
be avoided, and it only remains to prevent this ques¬ 
tion from producing any embarrasstueut between Great 
Britiiin and Russia,” 

Embarrassment between Gretit Britain and Russia 
w'as no new tiling in Eurojiean politics, and com¬ 
monly involved maritime objects for which the Uni¬ 
ted States were then lighting, (histlereagh had much 
reason for wishing to avoid^ the danger. The most 
fortunate result he could reasonably expect from 
the coming campaign was a defeat of Bonaparte that 
should drive him buck to the Rhine. Then Russia 
and Austria would probably offer terms to Napoleon; 
England would be obliged to join in a European Con¬ 
gress ; Napoleon would raise the question of mari- 

* Castlereagh to Cathcart, July 5, 1813; MSS. British 
Archives. 
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time rights, and on that point he would be supported 
by Russian syiujwthies. Napoleon and Russia might 
insist that the United States should take part in the 
Congress, and in that case England might be obliged 
to retire from it. Ca.stleroagli f(dt uneasy at the 
l^rospeel, and orderial (’atheart to “ press the Em- 
peroj- of Russia^ in the strongest manner not to 
push his j)ersonal interference' on this point fur¬ 
ther.” Cathcart was to use his utmost endeavors 
to jwrsuade the Czar “ ]»ointedly to discountenance 
a design so misehii'vously calculated to jfromote the 
views of France.” 

Another week of reflect ion only increased Castle- 
reagh's anxieties, ami eaused the British government 
to take a step intended to hiave the Czar no opening 
for interferenee. July 13 Castlcreagh wrote Cath¬ 
cart new instructions.' dirt'cting him to present a 
formal nott* nei|uainting the Czar that the Prince 
Regent was “ ready immediately to name plenipo¬ 
tentiaries to meet and tretit with the American 
plcui|)otentiaries in the earnest desire ” of peace, 
either in London (»r at. Cothenhurg; although he 
could *• not consent that thes(? discussions should be 
carried on in any place which might bo supposed 
to imply that they were in any way connected with 
any otlu'r negotiations.” lie wrote privately to 
Cathcai’t that the mere knowledge of the interven¬ 
tion of a third power in any arrangement with the 

* ClMtlereagh to Cathcart, .lufy 13, 181.3 ; MSS. Britiah 
Arobivea. 
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United States would probably decide the British 
people against it.' 

Thus in Jidy, 1813, when (ho war was barely a 
year old, Castlcri'agh iiMudied (he jioint of offering 
to negotiate directly with the riiited States. ThLs 
advantage Ava.s gained by (be Ru.s.sian offer of media¬ 
tion, and was intended not to j)acify America but to 
silence Alexander and Romnanzoff. CastlcMcagh was 
frank and prompt in bis declarations. IJis offer of 
direct negotiation was dated .lidy 13, at a time when 
Alexander Baring reei-ived a letter from (lallatin an¬ 
nouncing his iirrival at (lollamburg and inviting assist- 
icnce for the proposed mediation. Baring consulted 
Castlercagb, and wrote., July 22, a long letter to (lal- 
latin, to inform the American commi.ssioners what the 
British government had doin; and wiis willing to do. 
‘‘Before this itaehes you,” said Baring,* “you will 
have been informed (hat this mediation has been 
refused, with ex))res.sions of our desire to treat 
separately and directly here; or, if more agreeable 
to you, at dothenburg.” To leave no room for mis¬ 
understanding, Billing ailded that if the American 
commissioners were oliliged by their instructions to 
adhere iiertinaciously to the Ami'riciiii demands in 
respect to impressments, he should think negotiation 
useless. 

* Castlereagh to Catlicart, July 14, 1813; Castlercugh Papers, 
Third Series, i. 35. 

■ Baring to Gallatin, July 22 , 1813; Gallatin’s Writing)), 
i. 646. 
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In regular succession all these expressions of British 
policy were received at St. Petersburg in the Czar’s 
absence, and in tlu; doul)tfiil state of mind which fol¬ 
lowed tilt; battles of Lutz(‘n and Bautzen. Alexander 
liad left Count Roinnanzoff at St. Petersburg, continu-- 
ing to act as Chancellor of the Empire and Foreign Sec¬ 
retary ; but in 1 filth the Minister of Foreign Affairs,' 
as far as the Czar then required such an officer, was 
Count Nesselrode, who attended Alexander in person 
and received bis orders orally. Nesselrode al^that 
time was ratlu'r an agent than an adviser; but in 
general he represented the English alliance and hos¬ 
tility to Napoleon, while Roumanzoff represented thfe 
French alliance and hostility to England. 

Of English diplomacy Americans knew something, 
and could by similarity of mind divine what was 
not avowed. Of French dijilomacy they had long 
experience, and their study was rendered from time 
to time more ea.sy by Napoleon’s abrupt methods. Of 
Russian dijdomaey they knew little or nothing. Thus 
far Minister Adams had been given his own way. 
He had heen allowed to seimi to kindle the greatest 
war of modern times, and had been invited to make 
use of Russia against England; but the Czar’s rea¬ 
sons for granting such favor were mysterious even to 
Adams, for while Napoleon occasionally avowed mo¬ 
tives, Alexander never did. Russian diplomacy moved 
wholly in the dark. 

Only one j>oint was certain. For reasons of his 
own, the Czar chose to leave Roumanzoff nominally 
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in office until the result of the war should be decided, 
although Roumanzoff was opposed to the Czar’s pol¬ 
icy. The chancellor did not stand alone in his hos¬ 
tility to the war; i)rol)ably a majority of the Russian 
people shared the feeling. Even the army and its 
old (ieneral Koiitoiisolf, though elated with an im¬ 
mense trium|)h, grumbled at l>eing..ol>liged to fight 
the battles of (lermany, and would gladly hav(i re¬ 
turned to their ovvu soil. ’J’he (Jzar himself could not 
afford to break his last tic; with the French inter¬ 
est, but was wise to l<!ave a path open by which he 
could still retreat in ease his war in (lermany failed. 
If Na))oleon should succeed ouce inons in throwing 
the Russian army back upon Russian soil, Ale.xander 
might still bo obliged to us(; Roumanzofl's s(u-vices 
if not to resume his jadiev. l^ueh a stispieion might 
not wholly explain Alexander’s couis(! toward Rou¬ 
manzoff and Koutousoff, but no one could doubt that 
it explained the chancellor’s couise toward the; Czar. 
Induced, Roumanzoff made little concealment of his 
situation oi- his hopes. A<lam3 could without much 
difficulty divine that the failure of the (.’zar in flcr- 
many would alone save Roumanzoff in St. Petersburg, 
and that the restoration of RoumaiizolT to [lower was 
necessary to reinvigorate tlie mediation. 

Castlereagh’s first [lositive rcfu.sal to accept the 
mediation was notified to Count Lieren in May, and 
was known to Roumanzoff in St. Petersburg about the 
middle of June. Early in .Tuly the Czar received it, 
and b}' his order Nesselrode, in a despatch to Lieven 
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dated July 9, expressed “ the perfect satisfaction 
which his Imi>erial Majesty felt in the reasons which 
actuated the eonduct of this [British] government on 
a point of so much delicacy and importance.” * The 
Czar was then in the midst of diflicidties. The result 
of the war was (hajldfnl, and depended on Austria. 

Just as news of the armistice arrived in St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Minisi(‘r Adams went to llonmunzoff, June 
22, to inform him of (Jallatin's and Bayard’s ap¬ 
pointment. Itonmanzolf in return gave Adams ex¬ 
plicit informath.»n of England’s refusal to accept the 
Czar’s oiler. Adams imimsdiatelv recorded it in his 
Diary; ^ — 

“ Ho [Roinnan/.ofT] said lliat lie was very sorry to say 
he had received since he had seen me [.Tune lo] further 
despatches from Count I.ievon, staling-that the British 
government, with many very friimdlv and polite assur¬ 
ances tliat there was no meiliation wliich they should so 
readily and cheerfully accept as that of the Emperor of 
Russia, had however staled that their dilTcrenccs with the 
United States of America involving certain principles of 
the internal govt'rnment of England were of a nature 
which they did not think snitahle to he settled by a 
mediation.” 

Adams expected this iinswer, and at once as¬ 
sumed it to he final; hut Rouman/.otf checked him. 
“It would now' he for consideration.” he continued, 
“ whether, after the sti'p thus taken by the American 

* Castlerwigh to (’’uthairf, Sept. 1, 1813; MSS. British 
Archives. 

• Diary of J. Q. Adams, .Inne 22, 1813, ii. 479. 
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government [in sending commissioners to St. Peters* 
burg], it would not be advisable to renew the propo¬ 
sition to Great Britain ; upon which he should write 
to the Emperor.” Not because of any American re¬ 
quest, but wholly of his own motion, Roumanzoff i)ro- 
posed to keep the mediation alive. His motives were 
for Adams to fathom. Tlic chancellor did not avow 
them, but he hinted to Adams that the chances of 
war were many. “ Pfuhaps it miglit bo proper not 
to be discouraged by the ill success of his first ad¬ 
vances. Afti'r considerations might ])ro(lucc more 
pacific dispositions in tlie British government. Un¬ 
expected things were hapjaming every day; ‘ and in 
our own affairs,’ said the count, ‘ a very general re¬ 
port prevails that an armistice has taktni place.’” A 
Congress had been proposed, and the ITnited States 
were e.\i)ressly named among the Powers to be invited 
to if. 

Adams reported this conversation to his Govern¬ 
ment in a despatch dat(Ml .June and waited for his 
two new colleagues, who arrived July 21. Personally 
the colleagues were agreeable to Adams, and the pro- 
I>osed negotiation was still more so, for the Presi¬ 
dent sent him official notice that in case the nego¬ 
tiations were successful, Adams’s services would be 
required as minister in London ; but with the strong¬ 
est inducements to press the mediation, Adams could 
not but see that he and his colleagues depended on 

> Adams to Monroe, Jane 26, 1813; MSS. State Department 
Archives. 
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Roumanzofi', and that Roumanzoff depended not on 
Alexander, but on Napoleon. Roumanzoff’s only 
chance of aiding them was by clinging to office until 
the Czar should be weary of war. 

Unwilling as Gallatin was to be thus made the 
sport of imperial [xdicy, he was obliged, like his col¬ 
leagues, to submit. Two days after their arri\»l, 
RoumanzolT told them that he meant, if possible, to 
begin the whole transaction anew. 

“ The count said he regretted much that there was 
such reason to believe the British would decline the 
niediatiou; but on transmitting the copy of the creden¬ 
tial letter to the Emperor, he would determine whether to 
renew the proi)osal, us tin* opjiosition in England might 
make it an embarrassing charge against the Ministry if 
they should under such circumstances reject it.” * 

RoumanzolV had writlcn soon after Juno 22 to ask 
the Czar whelhei', on tin; arrival of the American 
commissioners, the offer of mediation should be re¬ 
newed. The Czar, overwhelmed with business, wrote 
back, about July 20, approving Roumanzoff's sugges¬ 
tion, and authorizing him to send a despatch directly 
to Count Lieven in London renewing the offer. The 
Czar’s letter was communicated to Adams August 10® 
by Roumanzoff, who was evidently much pleased and 
perhaps somewhat excited by it. 

Such a letter warranted some excitement, for Rou¬ 
manzoff could regard it only as a sign of hesitation 

• Diary of J. Q. Adams, July 2.3, 1813, ii, 489. 

* Diary of J. Q. Adams, July 23, 1813, ii. 501. 
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and anxiety. Alexander was in a degree pledged to 
England to press the mediation no further. While 
he assured England throiigli Nesselrode, July 9, that 
he was perfectly satisfied with the British reasons 
for refusing his offer of mediation “ on a point of so 
much delicacy and importance," he authorized Rou- 
manzoff only ten days afterward to annoy England a 
second time with an offer which he had every reason 
to know must lie rejected; and he did this without 
informing Nesselrode. 

Gallatin and Bayard found themselves, August 10, 
condemned to wait two or three months for the Brit> 
ish answer, which they knew must be unfavorable, 
liecause Gallatin received August 17 Baring’s letter 
announcing the determination of Castlercagh to ne¬ 
gotiate separately. Roumanzotf’s conduct became 
more and more mysterious to the commissioners. 
He did not notify them of Castlereagh’s olhcial offer 
to negotiate directly. He confounded Adams, August 
19, by flatly denying his own information, given two 
months before, that England rejected mediation in 
principle because it involved doctrines of her inter¬ 
nal government. Roumanzoff iusisti'd that England 
had never refused to accept the mediation, although 
he held in his hands at least two despatches from 
Lieven, written as late as July 13, officially communi¬ 
cating England’s determination to negotiate directly 
or not at all. Castlereagh, foreseeing the possibility 
of misunderstanding, had read to Lieven the instruc¬ 
tions of July 13 for communication to Roumanzoff, 
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besides authorizing Cathcart to show them in extent 
to the Czar.i In denying that such instructions had 
been given, Roumanzoff could not have expected the 
American commissioners to believe him. 

The motive of Roiimanzoff’s persistence might be 
ojien to the simple exjdanation that the chancellor 
hoped to recover power, and within a few months to 
re-establish his policy of antagonism to England. 
Alexander’s conduct could be explained by no such 
obvious interest. When rastlcreagh’s letters of July 
13 and 14 reached Cat heart at the Czar’s headquar¬ 
ters in Bohemia about August 10, they arrived at the 
most critical moment of the war. On that day the 
armistice expired. The next day Austria declared 
war on Napoleon. The combined armies of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria concentrated behind the moun¬ 
tains, and then marclu'd into Saxony. While starting 
on that campaign, August 20, the Czar was told by 
Lord Cathcart the reasons why his offer of media¬ 
tion was rejected, and answered at once that in this 
case he could do nothing more.^ Cathcart. wrote to 
Nesselrode a formal note on the subject August 23 or 
24, but did not at once communicate it,® because the 
campaign had then begun; the great battle of Dres¬ 
den was fought August 26 and 27, and the allies, 
again beaten, retired into Bohemia August 28. "'"^^Thc 

• Caetlereagh to Cathcart, .July 14,1813; Oastlereagh’s Paipers, 
Third Series, i. 35, 

• Diary of J, Q. Adams, Nov. 23, 1813, ii. 639, 64£" 

• Diary of J. Q. Adams, April 2, 1814, ii. 593. 
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Czar saw his best military adviser Moreau killed by 
his side at Dresden, and he returned to Tdplitz in 
no happy frame of mind. 

At Toplitz, September 1, Catheart delivered to Nes¬ 
selrode his formal notc,^ refusing Russian mediation 
and communicating the offer of England to negotiate 
directly. In an ordinaiy condition, of government 
Nesselrode should have taken care that the British 
note should la; made known without delay to the 
American commissioners at St. Petiu’sburg, but the 
Czar kept in his own hands the correspondence with 
RoumanzolT and the Ameiacans, and neither he nor 
Nesselrode communicated Cathcart’s act to Rouman- 
zoff.* Possibly their silence was due to the new 
military movements. August 29 the French marshal 
V’^andamme with forty thousand men, pursuing the 
allies into Bohemia, was caught Ixdwca'n the Prussians 
and Austrians August 30 and crushed. During the 
month of September severe lighting, favorabhs to the 
allies, occurred, but no general advance was made by 
the allied sovereigns. 

Alexander next received at Toplitz towaid Septem¬ 
ber 20 a letter from RoumanzolT enclosing a renewal 
of the offer of mediation, to be proposed in a despatch 
to Lieven, read by RoumanzolT to the American com- 
njissloners August 24, and sent to London August 28. 
Tl^ Czac must have known the futility of this new 
step, as well as the mistake into which Roumanzoff 

CShJKrt to Neaaehode, Sept. 1,1813 ; State Papers, iii. 622. 

* Diary of .1. Q. Adams, April 23, 1814, ii. 599. 
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had been led, and the awkward attitude of the Ameri¬ 
can comrnissioiKM-s. Only a fortnight before, he had 
received C'athcart’s official note, and a few days earlier 
he had assured Oathcart that he should do no more 
in the matter. Yet, Sepiemhcr 20, Alexander wrote 
with his own hand a note of four lines to Roumanzoff, 
ajiproving his desitatcli to Lieven, and begging him to 
follow u]) the affair as lu! had begun it.^ 

The Czar’s letter of .September 20 completed the 
embroglio, which remained unintelligible to every one 
except himself. Cathcart was the most mystified of 
all the victims to the Czar’s double attitude. At the 
time when Alexander thus for the second time au¬ 
thorized Roumanzoff to disregard the express entrea¬ 
ties of the British governnu'iit, Cathcart was making 
an effort to explain to Castlereagh the Czar’s first 
interference. If Castlereagh understood his minis¬ 
ter’s ideas, he was gifted with more than common 
jKinctration. 

“ I believe the not communicating the rescript of the 
Emperor coucerniug the American plenipotentiaries to 
have been the effect of accident,” wrote Cathcart® from 
Tdplitz September 25; “ but what is singular is that 
notwithstanding his [Nesselrode’s] letter of the nintli 
[July], by the Emperor’s command, to Count Lieven, this 
communication from and instruction to Rouraanzoif was 
not known to Count Nesselrode till this day, when I 
mentioned it to him, having received no caution to do 

® Diary of J. Q. Adams, Sept. 10, 1813, ii. 631. 

^ * Cathcart to Castlereagh, Sept. 26, 1813; MSS. British 
Archives. 
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otherwise, and he was not at all pleased with it. It 
was during the advance to Dresden, lint I cannot help 
thinking that there must have been some policy of llou- 
manzoff’s stated in regard to keeping hold of the media¬ 
tion, which, whether it was detailed or not, would not 
escape the Emperor’s penetration, and njion which he 
may have been induced to act as far as sanctioning the 
proposal of treating at London under Russia's mediation, 
which the Prince Regent’s government might accept or 
reject as they pleased; and that not wieliing to go at 
that time into a discussion of maritime rights with either 
Nesselrode or me, he afterward forgot it.” 

Cathcart’s style was invohcd, but his perplexity 
was evident. His remarks related only to the Czar’s 
first letter to Roumauzoff, writtim about July 20, not 
“ during the advance to D{,csden.” He knew noth¬ 
ing of the Czar’s second letter to Roumanzoflf, dated 
Septeinbci’ 20, renewing the same authority, only five 
days before Cathcart’s labored attempt to explain the 
first. Of the second letter, as of the first, neither 
Nesselrode nor Cathcart was informed. 

The Czar’s motive in thus ordering each f»f his two 
ministers to act in ignorance and contradiction of 
the other’s instructions pinjilexed Ronmanzoff as it 
did Cathcart. Lieven first revealed to Roumanzoff 
the strange misunderstanding by positively refusing 
to present to Castlereagh the chancellor’s note of 
August 28 renewing the ofl'cr of mediation. Rou¬ 
manzoff was greatly mortified. He told Gallatin that 
the mediation had been originally the Czar’s owg. 
idea; that it had been the subject of repeated dis- 
TOL. TII. — 28 
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cussions at His ,p\vn motion, and had been adopted 
notwithstandiiifr Ridiinan^off’s hints at the possibility 
of English reluctancej Tlic chancellor sent Lieven’s 
desiialch imniediately to the-Czar Avithont comment, 
requesting the Czar to read it and give his orders. 
The Ihitish olliciiils, unwilling to blame Alexander, 
attacked Roumimzoff. fjord Walpole, who came di¬ 
rectly ffoin IJoheniia lo St. Petersbnig, to act as 
British ambassador, said “ he was as sure as he 
was of his own (‘xisboice, and In* belic'ved he could 
prove it, lhal Roiiinanzoll' had been cheating us all.”® 
Cathcart wrote, Decembeo' 1‘2, to Castlereagh,— 

“ 1 think Nesselrode knows nothing of the delay of 
coininnnieating witli the American mission; that it was 
an intrigue of the chancellor’s, if it is- one; and that 
during'the operations of war the F.mperoi- lost the clew 
to it, so that sometliiiig lias lieen unanswered.”' 

'7 

Perhajis tlu* Czar's conduct admitted of several 
interpretations. He might wi.sh to keep the media¬ 
tion alive in ordm- to occujiy Roumanzoff until the 
campaign .sh.iuld be decided : or he might in his good 
nature pnd'ei' to gratify his old favorite by allowing 
him to do what he wished ; or he took this method 
of signifying to Roumanzoff his disgrace and the 
propriety of immediate retiiement. Apjiarently Rou¬ 
manzoff took the last view, for he sent his resignation 
to the Czar, and at the close of the year quitted Tiis 

* Diary of J. Q. Ail.ams, Nov. 3, 1813, ii. 541. 

* Diary of J. Q, Adams, April '2, 1814, ii 591. 

* Cathcart to Castlereagh, Dec. 12, 1813; Castlereagh Papen. 
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official residence at the D8|)artment^pf Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, telling Gallatin that fie remained in office only 
till he should receive authoritjjjto close the American 
mission. 

The American commissioners in private resented 
Alexander’s treatment, but were unable to leave Rus¬ 
sia without authority. Gallatin leamied, October 19, 
that the Senate had refused to eoufiiin his'appoint- 
ment, but he remained at St. Petc'islmrg, chiefly in 
deference "to Roumanzoff’s o])iuion, and j)robably with 
ideas of assisting the direct negotiation at London 
or elsewhere. Meanwhile the campaign was decided, 
October IH, by Nai»oleon’s decisive overthrow at 
Leipzig, .which forci-d him to retieat behind the 
RhinOk Stilt the; Czar wrote nothing to Roninanzoff, 
and the American commissiomus I'lurtaiiuHl month 
after month at St. Petersburg. Not until Jan. 25, 
1814, did Gallatin and Bayard begin their wintih- jour¬ 
ney to Amsterdam, where they arrived Maich 4 and 
remained a month. Then Gallatin r('e(MV((d, through 
Baring, peiunission to cntei- England, and crossed the 
Channel to hasten if he could the direct negotia-' 
tion which Castlercagh had offered and Madison 
accepted. 

The diplomatic outlook had changed since March, 
1813, when the President accepted the offer of 
Russian mediation; but the change was wholly for 
the worse. England’s trium])hs girdhsi the Avorld, 
and found no check except where Perry’s squadron 
blocked the way to Detroit. The allied armies crossed 
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the Rhine in December and entered France on the 
east. At the same time Wellington after a long cam¬ 
paign drove Joseph from .Spain, and entering France 
from the smith pressed against Bordeaux. The gov¬ 
ernment and people of England, in their excitement 
and exultation at daily (auMpiests, thought as little 
as they could of^the American war. Society rarely 
mentioned it. News|>apeis alone jireserved a record 
of British feelings toward the United .‘States during 
the year 1818. The (‘xiiressions of newsiiapcrs, liki' 
those of orators, could not, be accepted without al¬ 
lowance, for they aimed at jiroducing some desired 
effect, and said either more or less than the truth; 
as a rule, they represented the cool opinion neither 
of the jierson who utteicd nor of the audience who 
heard them ; but in the absence of other records, 
public opinion was given only in the press, and the 
Londoh newspajicrs alone furnished (widence of its 
cliaractcr. 

The “Morning Chronicle*’ — tin* only friend of the 
United States in the daily jiress of England — showed 
its friendship by silence. Whatm-er the liberal oppo¬ 
sition thought in private, no one but Cobbett ventured 
in public to ojipose the war. Cobbett having become 
a radical at the time of life when most men liecome 
conservative, published in his “Weekly Register” 
many columns of vigorous criticism on the American 
war without apparent effect, although in truth he ex¬ 
pressed opinions commonly held by intelligent people. 
Even Lord Castlereagh, Cobbett’s antipathy, shared 
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some of Cobbctt’s least popular opinipns in the matter 
of the American war. 

■English society, whatever shades of diversity might 
exist, was frank and free in expressing indifference 
or contempt. Of the. newspapers which made a duty 
of reflecting what was believed to be the prevailing 
public opinion, the “Times,” supposed to favor the 
interests of Wellesley and Canning, was jwobably 
the ablest. During the early part of the war, the 
“Times” showed a disposition to criticise the Min¬ 
istry rather than the Americans. From the “ Times” 
came most of the bitter coin|ilaints, widtdy copied by 
the American press, (jf tins naval dedeats suffered 
by the “ Gnerj'iere,” the “ Java,” and the “ Mace¬ 
donian.” British successes were belittled, and abuse 
of Ameiicans was exaggerated, in order to deprive 
ministers of credit. “ The world has seen President 
Madison plunge into a war from the basest motives, 
and conduct it with the most entire want of abil¬ 
ity,” said the “ Times ” of Fein-nary 9,1813. “ The 
American government has sounded the lowest depth 
of military disgrace, insomuch that the official rec¬ 
ords of the campaign take from us all j) 088 ibility 
of exulting in our victories over such an enemy.” 
The “ Times ” found in such reflections a reason 
for not exulting in ministerial victories, but it be¬ 
wailed defeats the more loudly, and annoyed the 
Ministry by the violence of its attacks on naval 
administration. 

As the year passed, and England’s triumph in 
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Eui*ope seemed to overshadow the world, the “Times,” 
probably recognizing the uselessness of attacking the 
Ministry, showed worse ’temper toward the United 
States. The Americans were rarely mentioned, and 
always with language of increasing ill humor. “ Des¬ 
picable in the cabinet, ridiculous in the field,” * the 
Americans disapp'cared from sight in the splendor of 
victory at Viltoria .‘ind Leipzig. No wish for peace 
was suggested, and if the “ Times ” e.\pressed the 
true feelings of the res])ectable middle class, as it 
was supposed to aim at doing, no wish for peace could 
be supposed to exist. 

Of the ministerial papers the “ Courier ” was the 
best, and of course was emphatic in support of the 
American war. The Ministry were known to be 
lukewarm about the United States, and for that rea¬ 
son they thought tliemseh es obliged to talk in public 
as strongly as the strongest against a peace. When 
the Russian mediation called for notice. May 13, the 
“Courier” at once declared against it: — 

“ Before tlic war commenced, concession might have 
been proper; we always tliought it unwise. But the 
hour of concession and eompi'omise is passed. America 
has rushed unnecessarily and unnaturally into war, and 
she must be made to feel the effects of her folly and in¬ 
justice ; peace must be the consequence of punishment, 
and retraction of her insolent demands must precede 
negotiation. The thunders of our cannon mast first 
strike terror into the American shores.” 


• The Times, Oct. 17, 1813. 
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The “ Courier ” felt that Auiericaiis were not Eng¬ 
lishmen, and could j|iot forgive it, but was unable to 
admit that they might still exercise a considerable 
influence on liuman affairs; — 

“ They have added nothing to literature, nothing to 
any of the si-iences; they have not produced one good 
poet, not one celebrated Iiistorian! Their .statesmen are 
of a mixed breed, — lialf metaphysicians, half politicians; 
all the coldness of the one with all the cunning of the 
other. Hence we never see anything enlarged in their 
conceptions or grand in their measures.” * 

These reasons were hardly snnioient to jn-ovc the 
right of impressing American seamen. The literary, 
metaphysical, or social (jnalitics of Aineriimns, their 
“enlarged conceptions,” and the grandeur or little¬ 
ness of their measures, had by common consent 
ceased to enter into discussion, [)ending a settlement 
of the simpler issue, whether Americana could fight. 
For a long lime the English press encouraged the 
belief that Americans were as incapable of fighting 
as of producing poets and histoi-ians. Their naval^ 
victories were attributed to British seamen. Per¬ 
haps the first turn of the tide was in November, 1813,' 
when news of Peri-y’s victory on Lake Eric crossed 
in London the news of Nai)olcon’8 defeat at Leipzig. 
Perry’s victory, like those of Hull, Decatur, and Bain- 
bridge, was too com])lete for disi)ute: “ It may, how¬ 
ever, serve to diminish our vexation at this occur¬ 
rence to learn that the flotilla in question was not 
* The Courier, July 27,1R13. 
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any 'bVanoh of the British navy, . . . but a local 
force, a kind of mercantile military.” ^ 

By a curious coincidence, Castlereagh’s official let¬ 
ter to Monroe, offering direct negotiation, was dated 
the same day, November 4, when news of the vic¬ 
tory at Leijjzig met in London news of the defeat 
on Lake Erie, and Castlei-cagh ])robably meant to 
allow no newspajjer prejudices to obstruct a peace; 
but public opinion was slow to recover its balance. 
When news arrived that the Americans had captured 
Malden, i-ecovtued Detroit, and destroyed Proctor’s 
army on the Thames, the “ Courier ” showed the 
first symi)fom of change in opinion by expressing a 
somewhat simple-minded wish to licai* no more about 
the Americans: — 

“ The intelligence is unpleasant, but we confess that 
we do not view, and have never from the beginning of 
the war viewed, the events in America with any very 
powerful interest. The occurrence's in Europe will no 
doubt j)roduce a very decisive effect upon the American 
government; and unless it is more obstinate and stupid 
in its hostility than even ire think it, it will do as the 
other allies of Bonaparte have done,— abandon him.” 

If the national extravagance could be expected to 
show its full force in one direction rather than in 
another, naturalized Americans taken in arms were 
certain to produce it. The issue was regularly raised 
after Van Rensselaer’s defeat at Queenston in 1812. 
When the American prisoners arrived at Quebec, 
* The Courier, Nov. 4, 1813. 
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they were luiistered, and tweidy-three mitive-boi’U 
subjects of Great Britain, belonging to the First, 
Sixth, and Thirtetnitli U. S. Infantry, were taken 
from the ranks and sliij)ped to England to be put 
on trial as British subjects for bearing arms against 
their king. Tlie Amei ican agent in London reported 
to the President that tin' men had arrived there for 
the reason given. Secretary Armstrong, May 16, 
1813, then ordtsred twenty-three British soldiers into 
close confinement as hostages. The Bi'itisli govern¬ 
ment directed Sir George Priivost to put double the 
number of Americans in elosi^ confinement, and Sir 
George, in giving notice of this moasui’e to General 
Wilkinson, October 17, 1813,’ added: — 

“ I have beeji furtlier instructed by his Majesty’s 
government to notify to you for the information of tlie 
government of the United States that the commuiKhu's of 
his Majesty’s armies and fleets on the coasts of America 
have received instructions to inosecute tlie war with un¬ 
mitigated severity against all cities, towns, and villages 
belonging to the United States, and against the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof, if," after this communication shall have 
been made to you, and a reasonal)le time given for its 
being transmitted to the American government, that gov¬ 
ernment shall unhappily not be deterred from putting to 
death any of the soldiers who now are or who may here¬ 
after be kept as hostages for the purposes stated in the 
letter from Major-General Dearborn.” 

* Prevost to Wilkinson, Oct. 17, 1813 ; State Papers, Foreign 
Relations, iii, 635. Bathurst to Prevost, Aug. 12, 1813; State 
Papers, Foreign Relations, iii. 641. 
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The limit of retaliation was soon reached, for the 
number of prisoners was small on both sides. The 
British government somewhat carefully refrained from 
committing itself too far; but the press treated the 
matter as though it were vital. 

“ If Mr. Madison,” said the “ Courier ” of July 24, 
“ dare to retaliate by taking away the life of one English 
prisoner in revenge for a British subject fully proved to 
he such being taken in tlie act of voluntarily bearing arms 
against his country, America i)uts herself out of the pro¬ 
tection of the law of nations, and must be treated as an 
outlaw. An army and navy acting against her will then 
be absolved from all ol)ligation to respect the usages and 
laws of war. Hostilities m.ay be carried on against her 
in any mode until she is brought to a i>roper sense of 
her conduct.” 

The “ Morning Post ” of December 28 called for 
the execution of British subjects taken in arms, and 
for retaliation on retaliation in defiance of “ the bru¬ 
tal wretches who, after betraying, are still suffered to 
govern America.” The “ Times ” of May 24 spoke 
with hardly loss vehemence. Probahl^' such talk was 
not shared by the government, for the government 
never tested its sincerity by bringing the men to 
trial; but at the close of 1818 public opinion in Eng¬ 
land was supposed to be tending toward extreme 
measures against the United States. The approach¬ 
ing fall of Napoleon threatened to throw America 
outside the pale of civilization. Englishmen seemed 
ready to accept the idea that Madison and Napoleon 
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should be coupled t(|ether, and that no peace shonld 
be made which did not include the removal of both 
from oice and power. Of all periods in American 
history is was probably the least adapted to nego¬ 
tiation, but while England was at the moment of her 
most extravagant sense of power, President Madison 
received and accepted CasOereagh’s ofer to negotiate, 
and Oallai went with Bayard to London to hasten 
the approach of peace, 



CHAPTER XV. 


CoNGiiKss assoniblcd I)((c. 6, 1818, at a time of 
general ])ci'j)lexitv. The victories of Perry and Har¬ 
rison, Hc])toml)cr 10 and Octol)er 5, had recovered 
Detroit and even coniiuci'ed a part of West Canada, 
but their successes w(‘ri^ already dimnu'd by the fail¬ 
ures of Wilkinson and Hampton before Montreal, 
and the retreat of both gcmci’als November 13 within 
United States territory. In the Cre(‘k country the 
fJeorgians had failed to advance from the east, and 
Jackson was 8to]>p(‘d at Port Strother by want of 
supplies and men. At sea the navy was doing little, 
while the British blockade from New London south¬ 
ward was becoming more and more I’uinous to the 
Southern and Middle States, and through them to the 
government. Abroad the situation was not yet des¬ 
perate. The hit(!st news from Europe left Napoleon 
at Dresden, victorious for the moment, before the 
great batth's of October. From the American com¬ 
missioners at St. Petei’sburg no news had arrived, 
but England’s refusal to accept mediation was un¬ 
officially known. With this material the President 
was obliged to content himself in framing his Annual 
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The Message sent to Congress December 7 began 
by expressing regret that the British government had 
disappointed the reasonable anticipation of discussing 
and, if possible, adjusting the rights and pretensions 
in dispute. From France nothing had been received 
on the subjects of negotiation. Madison congi'atu- 
lated Congress on the success of tl^e navv upon the 
ocean and the Lakes, anil the victory won by Harrison 
and R. M. Johnson in Canada. He mentioned briefly 
the failui’c of the armies on the St. Lawrence, and at 
greater length the success of Jackson on the Coosa; 
and he entered in detail into the retaliatory measures 
taken on either side in regard to naturalized soldiers. 
The finances were treated with more show of confi¬ 
dence than was warranted by the prospects of the 
Treasury; and the Message closed by a succession 
of paragraphs which seemed written in a sjiirit of 
panegyric upon war : — 

“ The war has proved nioreovor that our free govern¬ 
ment like other free goveniineiits, tiiough slow in its 
early movements, acquires in its progress a foriie pro¬ 
portioned to its freedom; and that the Union of these 
States, the guardian of the freedom and safety of all and 
of each, is strengthened by every occasion that puts it to 
the test. In fine, the war with its vicissitudes is illus¬ 
trating the capacity and the destiny of the United States 
to be a great, a flourishing, and a pow’erful nation.” 

The rule that feeble and incompetent governments 
acquire strength by exercise, and especially in war, 
had been as well understood in 1798 as it was in 
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1813, and had been the chief cause of Eepublican an¬ 
tipathy to war ; but had Madison publicly expressed 
the same sentiment in 1798 as in 1813, he would 
have found himself in a better position to enforci the 
rights for which ho Avas struggling when the extreme 
discontent of nearly one third of the States contra¬ 
dicted his congratulations on “ the daily testimony of 
increasing harmony throughout the Union.” What¬ 
ever the idtimate rcisult of the wai- might be, it had 
certainly not thus far strengthemul the Union. On 
the contrary, public opinion sccm<!d to be rapidly 
taking the shape that usually preceded a rupture of 
friendly relations between political societies. Elec¬ 
tions in the Middle States showed that the war, if not 
actually popular, had obliged the people there to sup¬ 
port the government for fear of Avorsc evils. New 
Jersey by a small majority returned to its allegiance, 
and the city of New York elected a Republican to 
represent it in Congress; but the steady drift of opin¬ 
ion in the Middle States toward the war was simul¬ 
taneous Avith an equally stcaidy drift in the Eastern 
States against it. 

The evidences of chronic discontent in the Eastern 
States were notorious. Less than a month before 
Madison wrote his Annual Message, Governor Chit¬ 
tenden of Vermont, by proclamation November 10, 
recalled the State militia from national service; * 

“He cannot conscientiously discharge the trust reposed 
in him by the voice of his fellow-citizens, and by the 

* Proclamation of Nov. 10, 1813; Niles, v. 21S. 
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Constitution of this and the United States, without an 
unequivocal declaration that in his opiuion the military 
sti'ength fnd resources of this State must be i-eserved 
for it^ own defence and protection exclusively, excepting 
in cases provided for by the Constitution of tlie United 
States, and then under orders derived only from the 
commander-in-chief.” 

The iiiterconrso between tlu^ Hla.stern j^tates and the 
enemy was notei’ious. Tlie Federalist pr(!ss of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, encouraged by Russian and English suc¬ 
cess in Europe, discussed the idea of withdrawing the 
State from all share in the war, and making a sepa¬ 
rate arrangement with England. Tin; President’s 
first act, after sending to Congress his Annual Mes¬ 
sage, was to send a special Mevssage; incidentally call¬ 
ing attention to the want of harmony that paralyzed 
the energy of the government. 

The special and secret Message of December 9 
asked Congress once hiorc to impose an embargo. 
Considering the notorious antipathy of the Eastern 
States to the system of embargo, the new experiment 
was so hazardous as to njquirc proof of its necessity. 
That it was directed against the commerce of the 
New England States was evident, for the blockade 
answered the purposes of embargo elsewhere. The 
Message seemed to propose that all commerce should- 
cease because any commerce must favor the enemy; 
in elfect, it urged that New England should be for¬ 
bidden to sell or buy so long as the rest of the 
country was prevented from doing so. 
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“ The tendency of our couimercial and^ navigation laws 
in tijeir present state to favor tlie enemy,” said Madi¬ 
son,‘ “ and thereby prolong the w^>r, is more and more 
developed by experience. Supplies of most essential 
kinds lind their w’ay not only to British ports and British 
annies at a distance, tint the armies in ouf neighborhood 
with which our own are contending derive from our^orts 
and outlets a subsistence attainalile witli difficulty if at 
all from otli^ sources. Even the fleets and troops in¬ 
festing our coasts and waters are by like supplies accom¬ 
modated and (mcouraged in their predatory and incursive 
warfare. Alaises having a like tendency take place in 
our import trade. British fabrics and products find their 
way into our ports iindei’ the name and from the ports of 
other countries, and often in British vessels disguised as 
neutrals by false colors and pajiers. ... To shorten as 
much as possible the duration of the w'ar, it is indispen¬ 
sable that the enemy should feel all the pressure that can 
be given to it.” 

Although Madison pointed to the notorious supply 
of food for tin' British forces in Canada, as one of the 
motives for iinjiosing an embargo, no one supposed 
that motive to be dc'cisive. Other laws already for¬ 
bade and punished such coniimmication with the 
enemy; and experience jiroved that a general em¬ 
bargo w'otdd be no more (dTective than any special 
prohibition. The idea that England could be dis¬ 
tressed by an embargo seemed still less likely to 
influence Government. Congress knew that Russia, 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Spain, and 

Message of Dec. 9, 1813; Annals, 1813-1814, p. 2031. 
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South Ameriea were already open to English com¬ 
merce, and that a few days must decide whether 
Napoleon couli^imich longer prevent Great Britain 
from trading with France. The possibility of dis¬ 
tressing England by closing Boston and Salem, New 
Bedford and Newport to neutral ships was not to 
be seriously treated. 

Whatever was the true motive of l^e President’s 
recommendation. Congress instantly apiirovcd it. The 
next day, December 10, the House went into secret 
session, and after two days of debate passed an Em¬ 
bargo Act by a vote of (‘ighty-five to fifty-seven, 
which quickly passed the Senate by a vote of twenty 
to fourteen, and received flic President’s approval 
December 17, being the first legislation adopted at 
the second session of the Thirteenth Congress.^ The 
Act was at once enforced with so much severity that 
within a month Congress was obliged to consider 
and quickly adopted another Act ^ relieving from its 
operation the people of Nantucket, who were in a 
state of starvation, all communication with the main 
land having been forbidden by the law ; but nothing 
proved that the illicit communication with Canada 
ceased. 

This beginning of legislation at a time when the 
crisis of the war could be plainly scon approaching' 
suggested much besides want of harmony. The em- 

* Act laying an Embargo, Dec. 17, 1813; Annals, 1613-1814, 
p. 2781. 

* Act of Jan. 26, 1814; Annals, 1813-1814, p. 2788. 
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bargo strcngthoned the antipathy of N^w England to 
the war,—a result sufiieicntly unfortunate; but it also 
led to a number of other consequences that were 
doubtless foreseen by the Administration, since-they 
were projdiesied by the Fcsderalists. The Act was 
approved December 17. Hardly had it gone into 
operation when •■the British schooner “Bramble” ar¬ 
rived at Annapolis, DecemlKM- 80, bringing a letter 
from Castlcreagh to Monroe offering to negotiate 
directly, though declining mediation. Important as 
this news was, it did not comijare with that in the 
ncwspajjcrs brought by the “ Braml)le.” These con¬ 
tained official i'(‘p<)rts from Germany of great battles 
fought-at Leipzig October 16, 18, and 19, in which the 
allies had overwhelmed Na])olcon iq, defeat so disas¬ 
trous that any lu)]»e of his continuing to make head 
against them in (buinany was at an end. Except 
Prance, the whole continent of Eui’ 0 ])e already was 
open to British commerce, or soon must admit it. 
From that moment the New England Federalists no 
longer doubted tlnur own power. Their tone tose; 
their opposition to the war became more threatening; 
their scln'ines ceased to be negative, and began to 
include i)lans for positive interfenmee ; and the em¬ 
bargo added strength to their hatred of Madison and 
the Union. 

Madison was seldom quick in changing his views, 
but the battle of Leipzig was an event so portentous 
that optimism could not face it. Other depressing 
news poured in. Foit George was evacuated; Port 
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Niagara was disgracefully lost; Lewiston, Black Rock, 
and Buffalo wore burned, and the region about Niag¬ 
ara was laid waste; blue lights were seen at New 
Londoih Every prospect was dark, but the battle of 
Leipzig was fatal to the last glimmer of hoi)e that 
England could be brought to reason, or tliat New 
England could be kept (piiet. A ehangc of policy 
could not safely be delayed. 

Castlcreagh’s offer was instantly accepted. Janu¬ 
ary 5 Monroe replied, with some complaint at the 
refusal of mediation, that tln^ Presidcnit acccMled t(» 
the offer ii)f negotiating at CJotlnniburg. The ne.xt day 
Madison sent the correspondence to Oougi-ess, with a 
warning not to rcla.v “ vigorous prejjarations for car¬ 
rying on the ipir.” A week afterward, January 14, 
he nominated J. Q. Adams, J. A. Bayard, Henry Clay, 
and Jonathan Russell as eommissionci's to negotiate 
directly with Great Britain, and the Senate (confirmed 
the nominations, January 18, with little opposition 
except to Jonathan Russell's furthei' nomination as 
Minister to Sweden, which was confirmed by the nar¬ 
row vote of sixteen to fourteen. Three weeks later, 
February 8, Albert Gallatin was added to the com¬ 
mission, George W. Campbell being nominated to the 
Treasury. 

The prompt acceptance of Castleniagh’s offer, the 
addition of Henry Clay to the negotiators, and the 
removal of Gallatin from the Treasury showed that 
diplomacy had resumed more than its old importance. 
The hope of peace might serve to quiet New England 
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for a time, but mere hope with so little to nourish it 
could not long pacify any one, if the embargo was to 
remain in force. Several signs indicated there also a 
change of policy. Besides the embargo, and in suj)- 
port of its restrictions, Madison hu<l recommended 
the passage of bills prohibiting collusive captures, 
ransoming vessels captured by the enemy, and inter¬ 
ference by the courts, as well as the introduction of 
British woollens, cottons, and spirits. The bill pro¬ 
hibiting woollens and other articles was reported to 
the Senate December 30, the day when the “ Bram¬ 
ble ” reached Annapolis. The Senate waited nearly a 
■ month, till .lanuary 27, and then passed the bill, Jan¬ 
uary 31, by a vote of sixteen to twelve. The House 
referred it to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
February 3, where it remainc'd. On the other hand, 
the bill |)rohibiting ransoms was introduced in the 
House December 30, and passed January 26 by a 
vote of eighty to fifty-seven. 1’he Senate referred it 
January 28 to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which never reported it. The fate of these measures 
foreshadowed the destiny of the embargo. 

Yet the President clung to his favorite measure 
with a degree of obstinacy that resembled despera¬ 
tion. Congress showed by its indifference to the two 
supplementary bills that it had abandoned the Presi¬ 
dent’s system as early as January, but the embargo 
continued throughout the winter, and the month of 
March passed wi^ihout its removal. The news from 
Europe at the close of that month left no doubt that 
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Napoleon could offer little effectual resistance even 
in France to the allies, whose aruiios wore known to 
have crossed the Rhine, while Wellington advanced 
on Bordeaux. Holland was restored to her ancient 
independence, and Nujioleon was undei’stood to have 
accepted in ])riucii>lc, for a proposed Congress at 
Mannliciui, the old boundaries of France as a basis 
of negotiation. In theory, th(! overthrow of Napoleon 
should have not essentially affected the embargo or 
the Non-importation Acts, which were expected to 
press upon England independently of Nai)oleon’s Con¬ 
tinental system; but in ])ractiee the embargo having 
produced no apparent effect on Europe during the 
war, could not be cxpectetl to j)roducc an effect after 
England had succeeded in comiuering France, and 
had abandoned her blockades as France had aban¬ 
doned her d('eices. For that reason avowedly Madi¬ 
son at last yielded, and sent a Message to Congress 
March 31, recomnuaiding that the .system of commer¬ 
cial restriction should cease : — 

“ Taking into view tlie mutiuil interests which the 
United States and the foreign nations in amity with her 
have in a liberal commercial intercourse, and the ex¬ 
tensive changes favorable thereto which have recently 
taken place; taking into view also the im]^)ortant ad¬ 
vantages which may otherwise result from adapting the 
state of our commercial laws to the circumstances now 
existing," — 

Taking into view only these iflfluences, Madison 
seemed to ignore the supposed chief motive of the 
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embarf'o in stopping supplies for Canada, and to adt 
mit that etnbargf) was an adjunct of Najioleon’s Con¬ 
tinental system ; but in truth Madison’s motives, both 
political and financial, were deeper and more decisive 
than any he allcf^ed. His retreat was absolute. He 
recomineruhid that (^nifircss should throw open the 
ports, and should abandon all restriction on commerce 
beyond a guaranty of war duties for two years after 
I)eace as a iiutasure of protection to Americian manu¬ 
factures. The failvne of the restrictive system was 
not disguised. 

The House receiv(‘d the Message with a mixed 
sense of ndiid’ and consternation, and referred it to 
Calhoun’s committee, which reiroited April 4 a bill 
for repealing the Embargo and Non-impoitation Acts, 
together with the i-rnisons which led the committee to, 
unite with the Executive in aliaudouing the restrictive 
system. 

Calhoun had always opjarsed the commercial policy 
of Jeffei’son and Madison. For him the sudden Ex¬ 
ecutive charrge was a cousjacuous triumph; but he 
showed remarUable caution in dealing with the House. 
Instead of attmnpting to coerce the majority, accord¬ 
ing to Iris habit, by the force of abstract principles, 
he adopted Madison’s reasoning and softened his 
own tone, se<*ming disposed tf) coax his Southern 
and Western friends from making a display of useless 
ill-temiwr. “ Men cannot go straight forward,” he 
said, “but must r%ard the obstacles which impede 
their course. Inconsistency consists in a change of 
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•onduct when there is no change of circumstances 
which justify it.” The changes in the world’s cir¬ 
cumstances iiMiiiircd a return to free trade ; but the 
manufactures would not bo left unprotected,— on the 
contrary, “ he hoped at all times and under every 
policy they would be ]irotected with due cai’e.” * 

As an e.'camph' of political incousislency,as Calhoun 
defined it, his jiledgc to protect American manufac¬ 
tures deserved to he i'('membered : but hardly had 
Calhoun’s words died on the echoes of tin* House 
when anotlu'r dislinguislicd statesman otTered a pro¬ 
spective example e\en moii' striking of what Calhoun 
excused. Daniel Web.ster rose, and in the measured 
and sonorous tones wbicb impressed above all the 
idea of steadfastness in character, Im pronounced a 
funeral oration over the restrictive system: — 

“ It was originally offered to the people of this coun¬ 
try as a kind of political faith : it was to be believed, 
not examined; ... it was to be our twlitieal salvation, 
nobody knew exactly how : and any depai’ture from it 
would lead to political ruin, nolioily could tell exactly 
why.” 

Its ojtponents had uniformly contended that it was 
auxiliary to Napoleon’s Continental system, in co¬ 
operation with Napoleon’s govermmmt ; and its aban¬ 
donment with the fall of Napoleon showual the truth. 
While thus exulting in the overthrow of the first 
“American system,” Webster (pialified his trinmidi 
by adding that he was, “ generally speaking,” not the. 

1 Annals, 1813-1814, p. 1965. 
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enemy oi' manufactures; he disliked only the rearing 
them in hot-beds: — 

“ I am not in haste to see Sheffields and Birminghams 
in America. ... I am not anxious to accelerate the ap¬ 
proach of the period when the great mass of American 
labor shall not find its employment in the field; when the 
young men of the, country shall be obliged to shut their 
eyes upon external Nature, — upon the heavens and the 
earth, — and immerse themselves in close and unwhole¬ 
some worksliops; when they shall be obliged to shut their 
ears to the bleatings of their own flocks upon their own 
hills, and to the voice of the lark that cheers them at the 
plough, that they may open them in dust and smoke and 
steam, to the perpetual whirl of spools and spindles and 
the grating of rasps and saws.” 

Potter of Rhode Island, where the new manufac¬ 
tures centred, spoke hotly against the change. Much 
Federalist cajiifal had been drawn into the manu¬ 
facturing business as well as into speculation in all 
articles of necessity which the blockade and the em¬ 
bargo made scarce. At heart the Federalists were 
not unanimous in wishing for a. repeal of the restric¬ 
tive system, and Potter represented a considerable 
class whose interests were involved in maintaining 
high prices, lie admitted that the average duties 
would still give American manufactures an advantage 
of thirty-six per cent, without including freight and 
marine risks, but he insisted that the bill was in¬ 
tended to encourage importations of British goods 
“ that we do not want and can do very well without, 
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in order to raise a revenue from the people in an 
indirect way.” 

Probably Potter’s explanation of the change in 
system was correct. The necessities of the Treasury 
were doubtless a decisive cause of Madison’s step; 
but these necessities were foreseen by the Federalists 
when Madison recommended tlie embargo, and the 
neglect to give them due weight ex])ose(l the Admin¬ 
istration to grave reproach. “A government which 
cannot administer the aflairs of a nation,” said Web¬ 
star, “ without producing so lVe(]uent and such violent 
alterations in the ordinary occupations and pursuits 
of private life, has in my opinion little claim to the 
regard of the community.” 

The Republicans made no attempt to defend them¬ 
selves from such criticisms. Among the small num¬ 
ber who 1 ‘efused to follow Calhoun was Macon, who 
sat in his seal during the debate wiitiug to his 
friend Judge Nicholson. 

“ Those who voted the embargo so very lately,” he 
said,’ “and those or him who recommended it must, I 
think, feel a little soi e under Webster’s rubs. ... I have 
not for a long time seen the Feds look in so good humor. 
They have all a smile on their conntenauces, and look at 
each other as if they were the men which had brought 
this great and good work about. . . . The Republicans 
have not the most pleasing countenances. Those who 
support the bill do not look gay or very much delighted 
with their majority, and those who expect to be in the 
minority have a melancholy gloom over their faces.” 

* Macun to Nicholson, April 6, 1814; Nicholson MSS. 
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That the system of commercial restrictions had 
failed was admitted, but the failure carried no convic¬ 
tion of erroi- to its friends. Physical force had also 
apparently failed. The Southern Republicans had no 
choice but to adopt strong measures, giving to the 
government ])owers which in their opinion they had 
no constitutional riglit to confer; but they remained 
unshaken in their oj)inions. 

“ I confess to you,” wrote Macon, “ that the parties 
seem by their acts to l>e approaching each other, and I 
fear that tough times is a strong argument with many 
of us to stretcli the t'onstitution ; and the <lifference be¬ 
tween expediently and constitutionality !)ecome8 every 
day less. Notwithstandijig this, I do not despair of 
the republic, because my dependeuce has always been 
on the people; and their inlluemte was felt in laying 
the embargo, and probably that of the Executive in 
repealing it.” 

No one understood or represented so well as Macon 
the instincts and ideas of the Southern people at that 
time, and he never reju-esented them more truly than 
in the matter of the embargo. Virginia and the 
Carolinas were with him at heart. Macon’s hopes 
for the republic depended on his confidence in the 
people; and that (onfidence in its turn depended on 
his belief that the people were still true to a dogma 
which the Government had abandoned as impracti¬ 
cable. The belief was well founded, as the course of 
events proved. The House, April 7, by a vote of one 
hundred and fifteen to thirty-seven, passed the bill re- 
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pealing the Embargo and Non-importation Acts; the 
Senate also passed it, April 12, by a vote of twenty- 
six to four; the President, April 14, approved it; and 
from that day the restrictive system, which had been 
the cardinal point of Jefferson’s and Madison’s states¬ 
manship, seemed to vanish from the publie mind and 
the party politics of the country. Yet so deeply riveted 
was the idea of its efficacy among the Southern peo¬ 
ple, that at the next great crisis of their history they 
staked their lives and fortunes on the same belief of 
their necessity to Europe which had led them into 
the experiment of coercing Napoleon and Canning 
by commercial deprivations; and their second experi¬ 
ment had results still more striking than those which 
attended their first. 

The explanation of this curious poi)iilar trait cer¬ 
tainly lay in the nature of Southern society; but 
the experience was common to the whole Union. 
When the restrictive system was abandoned of ne¬ 
cessity in April, 1814, it had brought the country 
to the verge of dissolution. The (Government could 
neither make war nor peace; the public seemed 
indifferent or hostile; and the same traits which 
characterized the restrictive system continued to 
paralyze the efforts of Congress to adopt more ener¬ 
getic methods.- 

“ I will yet hope we may have no more war,” wrote 
Mrs. Madison to Mrs. Gallatin Jan. 7, 1814.* “ If we 
do, alas! alas! we are not making ready as we ought 
) Gallatin MSS. 
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to do. Congress trifle away the most precious of their 
days, — days that ought to be devoted to the defence 
of their divided country.” 

Mrs. Madison doubtless echoed the language she 
heard used at the White House; yet the leaders of 
Congress were neither triflcrs nor idlers, and they 
did all that ])ubli6 oj>iuion permitted. Within a week 
after Mrs. Madison’s comjjlaint, the military commit¬ 
tee of the House reported a bill for encouraging en¬ 
listments. Viewed as a means of embodying the 
whole military strength of the republic to resist 
the whole military strength of Great Britain, about 
to be released from service in Europe, Troup’s 
bill ^ was not an eflicieut measure; but it terrified 
Congress. 

During the campaign of 1813, as the story has 
shown, the Government never succeeded in placing 
more than ten or eleven thousand effective rank-and- 
file in the field in a single body. About as many 
more were in garrison, and the sick-list was always 
large. Armstrong reported to the Ways and Means 
Committee that the aggregate strength of the army 
in February, 1813, was 18,945; in June, 27,609; in 
December, 34,325 ; and Jan. 17,1814, it was 33,822.® 
Discouraging as this report was, it concealed the 
worst part of the situation. In truth, the abstract 
furnished by tlie adjutant-general’s office gave the 
number of regular troops in service for January, 1814, 

» Annals, 18ia-]814, p. 928. 

• Armstrong to Eppes, Feb. 10,1814; Niles, vi. 94. 
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not us 83,822, but as 23,614; and to the return a 
note was appended, exjdaining that “ although the 
numerical force in January, 1814, was 23,614, the ac¬ 
tual strength of the army at that time was less than 
half that number, arising from the expiration of the 
term of service of the troops raised in 1809 and en¬ 
listed for five years, and of the twelve and eighteen- 
months men enlisted in 1812-1813.” ^ • The estab¬ 
lishment consisted of 58,2.54 men authorized by law ; 
but the legal establishment was not half filled. The 
European news showed that England would soon be 
able to reinforce her army in Canada and take the 
offensive. Instead of sixty thousand men, Armstrong 
needed twice that number for a moderately safe de¬ 
fence, since every part of the sea-coast stood at the 
enemy’s mercy, and no adequate defence was possi¬ 
ble which did not include an offensive return some¬ 
where on the Canadian frontier. Needing more than 
one hundred thousand, — authorized by law to enlist 
sixty thousand, — he could depend on less than thirty 
thousand men. Yet so far from attempting to in¬ 
crease the establishment, Armstrong hoped only to 
fill the ranks. 

Troup’s bill aimed at that object, purporting to be 
“A Bill making further provision for filling of the 
ranks of the regular army.” No system of draft 
was suggested. Troup’s committee proposed to treble 
the bounty rather than raise the pay,— a system 

* Note to abstract of regular troops in service, January, 1814; 
adjutant-general’s office. MSS. War Department Archives. 
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which might be economical in a long war; but if 
the war should last-only one year, the soldier must 
gain four fifths of his bounty without return. Troup 
first suggested one hundred dollars as bounty, which 
Congress raised to one hundred and twenty-four dol¬ 
lars, together with three hundred and twenty acres 
of land as already fixed. The pay of privates re¬ 
mained at ten dollars. Twenty-four dollars of the 
bounty was to be paid only on the soldier’s discharge. 
Recruiting-agents were to receive ‘ eight dollars for 
each recruit. 

r Such a provision for filling the ranks could not be 
called excessive. Even if the M'hole -bounty were 
added to the pay, and the soldier were to serve but 
twelve months, ho w'ould receive only twenty dollars 
a month and his land-certificate. If he served his 
whole term of five years, he received little more than 
twelve dollars a mouth. The inducement was not 
great in such a community as the United States. 
The chance that such a measure would fill the ranks 
was small; yet the measure seemed extravagant to 
a party that had formerly pledged itself against mer¬ 
cenary armies. 

If the bill showed the timidity of the Republicans, 
it called out worse qualities in the Federalists. The 
speeches of the opposition wen* for the most part 
general in their criticisms and denunciations, and de¬ 
served little attention; but that of Daniel Webster 
was doubly interesting, because Webster was not only 
the ablest but among the most cautious of his party. 
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His speech * suggested much 6f the- famous eloquence 
of his later oratory, but dwelt on ideas to which his 
later life was opposed, and followed lines of argument 
surprising in a statesman of his great intellectual 
powers. His chief theme was the duty of govern¬ 
ment to ■ wage only a defensive* war, e.xcept on the 
ocean. “ (live uj) your futile projacts of invasion. 
Extinguish flu* tires tliat blaze on your inland fron¬ 
tiers.” He wished the government to use its forces 
only to rep(>l invasipn. 

“ 'rhe enemy, as we have seen, can make no permanent 
stand in any pojudous i)art of tlie country. Its citizens' 
will drive bae-k liis forces to the line ; but at that line 
where defence ceases and invasion begins, they stop. 
They do not pass it because they do not choose to pass 
it. Offering no serious obstaede to their actual power, it 
rises like a (.'hinose wall against their sentiments and 
their feelings.” 

This advice, which echoed a Fi'deralist idea rea¬ 
sonable or excusable in 1812, was out of place in 
January, 1814. The battles of Leipzig and Vittoria 
had settled the question of offensive and defensive in 
Canada. The oifensive had passed into British hands, 
and a successful defence was all that the United 
States could liojie. The interests of New England as 
'^ell as of Now York and of the whole Union required 
that the defensive campaign should, if possible, be 
fought on Canadian soil rather than at Plattsburg,’ 
Washington, or New Orleans; and even the most ex- 
> Annals, 1813-1814, p. 940. 
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treme Federalist could scarcely be believed blind to 
an idea so obvious. 

Moderate as the bill was, fifty-eight members voted 
against it, while ninety-seven voted in its favor. In 
£he Senate the bill passed without a division, and re- 
ceived,“January 27, the President’s approval. Mean¬ 
while the Senate passed bills for converting the 
twelve-months regiments into regiments enlisted for 
the war, as well as for. raising three rifle regiments 
for the same term, and any number of volunteers that 
in the President’s opinion the public service required, 
offering to all recruits for these corps the same in¬ 
ducements as to the regular regiments. These bills 
produced another and a longer debate, but were 
passed without serious opiiositiou. No further addi¬ 
tion was made to the regular army, and no other 
effort to obtain recruits. 

Thus organized, the army consisted of forty-six 
regiments of infantry enlisted for five years, — four 
rifle regiments; an artillery corps and a regiment of 
light artillery ; a regiment of dragoons ; the engineer 
corps, the rangers, and sea-fencibles, — an aggregate 
of 62,773 men authorized by law, an increase of only 
five thousand men over that of the previous year. 

The appropriations for the military establishment 
amounted to nearly twenty-five million dollars, the 
Federalists alone voting against them. The naval 
appropriations amounted to seven millions, and were 
voted without opposition. The Secretary of the Navy 
discouraged the building of more cruisers, owing to 
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want of timber and seamen; but Congress showed 
more than ordinary sagacity by appropriating half a 
million dollars for the construction of floating bat¬ 
teries with steam-power. 

Such provision for the coming campaign offered 
little evidence of increasing energy to miike head 
against the vastly increased inilitai’y.and naval power 
of England; but the financial outlook was much 
worse than the military, and Congress dared not face 
it. The acting Secretary of the Treasury, William 
Jones, sent his, annual report to the Plouse January 
8, and so far as -his balance-sheet went, no difficulties 
were apparent. He had disbursed thirty million dol¬ 
lars during the past fiscal year, and needed nearly 
forty millions for the current year. These sums were 
not excessive when compared with the wealth of the 
country or its exertions at other periods of national 
danger. Half a century afterward the pc'oplo of the 
Southern States, not much moi’c numerous than the 
people of the Union in 1812, and with a far larger 
proportion of slaves, supported during four years the 
burden of an army numbering ncaily five hundred 
thousand men. For the same period the Noi’them 
people, not much exceeding twenty millions in num¬ 
ber, lent their government more than five hundred 
million dollars a year. The efforts of 18G4, propor¬ 
tioned to the population, were nearly ten times as 
great as those of 1814, when Secretary Jones looked* 
with well-founded alarm at the prosjject of borrow¬ 
ing thirty millions for the year, and of maintaining 

▼OL.-V1I.—26 
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an army which could scarcely be expected to number 
forty thousand rank-and-file. 

Th€?^ tJnited States, with a proper currency and 
untouched resources, should have found no serious 
difficulty in borrowing thirt}" or even fifty millions a 
year in 1814; but they were in reality on the verge 
of bankruptcy, although the national resources were 
probably ample. The amount of jirivate capital avail¬ 
able for loans was uncertain, and the amount of 
circulating medium was equally doubtful., Timothy 
Pitkin of Connecticut, perhaps the best authority in 
Congress, thought that the paid bank capital of the 
United States did not much exceed sixty millions,^ 
and that the notes of these banks in circulation did 
not reach thirty millions. His estimate of paid bank 
capital was yirobably liberal, but his estimate of the 
circulation was lught or ten millions too small. Had 
the Treasury been able to count on the use of these 
resources, they might have answered all necessary 
purposes ; but between the mistakes of the govern¬ 
ment and the divisions of the jieople, the Treasury 
was left with no sound resources whatever. 

The first and fatal blow to the Treasury was the 
loss of the Bank of the United States, which left the 
government without financial machinery or a sound 
bank-note circulation. The next blow, almost equally 
severe, was the loss of the Massachusetts and Connec¬ 
ticut banks, which were the strongest in the Union. 

* Speech of Timothy Pitkin, Feb. 10, 1814; Annals, 1813- 
1814,, p. 1297. 
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Whether the responsibility for the loss rested X)n the 
E.’cccutive, Congress, or the two States might bo a 
subject for dispute ; but whoever was responsible, the 
effect was ruinous. The New England banks were 
financial agent# of the enemy. The bank capital of 
Massachusetts including Maine was about twelve and a 
quarter million dollars; that of Connecticut exceeded 
three millions. The whole bank cajiital of New Eng¬ 
land reached eighteen millions,^ or nearly one third 
of the paid bank capital of tlu; whole country, if 
Pitkin’s estimate was correct. I'liat nearly one third 
of the national resources should be withdrawn from 
the aid of government was serious enough; but in 
reality the loss was much greater, for New England 
held a still larger proportion of the specie on which 
the bank circulation of other States dej)cnded. 

The system of commercial i-esti ictions was respon¬ 
sible for thus, at the most critical moment of the war, 
throwing the control of the national finances into the 
hands of the Boston Federalists. Against the pro¬ 
tests of the Federalists, manufactures bad been forced 
upon them by national logi.slation until Now England 
supplied the Union with artick‘8 of necessary use at 
prices practically fixed by her own manufacturers. 
From the whole country specie began to flow toward 
Boston as early as the year 1810, and with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity after the war was declared. The British 
blockade stimulated the movement, and the embargo 

* Considerations on Currency, etc. By Albert Gallatin, 1831. 
Statements 11. and 111., pp. 101,103. 
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of December, 1818, which lasted till April, 1814, cut 
off every other resource from the Southern and West¬ 
ern States. Unable longer to send their crops even 
to New England for a market, they were obliged to 
send specie, and they soon came to the end of their 
supply. The Massachusetts banks, which reported 
about $820,000 in «{)e(ae in 1809, returned more than 
$3,680,000 in June, 1812; wliicli rose to $5,780,000 
in June, 1813, and readied nearly $7,000,000 in June, 
1814. In five years the Massachusetts banks alone 
drew more than six million dollars in specie from the 
Southern and Middle States,^ besides what they sent 
to Canada in payment for British bills. 

No one knew how much specie the country con¬ 
tained. Gallatin afterward estimated it at seventeen 
million dollars,^ and of that amount the banks of New 
England in 1814 probably held nearly ten millions. 
The Massachusetls banks, with seven millions in 
specie, had a bank-note circulation of less than three 
millions. The Middle, Sotithern, and Western States 
must have had a bank-note circulation approaching 
forty millions in paper, with seven or eight millions in 
specie to support it,® while the paper was constantly 
increasing in quantity and the specie constantly di¬ 
minishing. Bank paper, as Avas believed, could not 
with safety exceed the proportion of three paper dol- 

* Schedule, 1803-1837; Senate Document No. 38. Massachu¬ 
setts Legislature, 1838. 

Gallatin’s Considerations, p. 45. 

• Gallatin’s Considerations, p. 45. Schedules II. and III., 
pp. 101, 103. Gallatin’s Writings, iii. 286, 357, 359. 
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lars to every specie dollar in the bank vaults; but 
the banks in 1814 beyond New England were circu¬ 
lating at least four paper dollars to every silver or 
gold dollar, and in many cases were issuing paper 
without specie in their possession. . 

Already the banks of New England were pressing 
their demands on those of New Y^rk, which in their 
turn called on Philadel[)hia and Baltimore. The 
specie drained to Now England could find its way 
back only by means of government loans, which New 
England refused to make in any largo amount. On 
the other hand, Boston bought freely British Treasury 
notes at liberal discount, and sent coin to Canada in 
payment of them.^ Probably New England lent to 
the British government during the war more money 
than she lent to her own. The total amount sub¬ 
scribed in New England to the United States loans 
was less than three millions. 

This situation was well understood by Congress. 
In the debate of February, 1814, the approaching 
dangers were repeatedly pointed out. The alarm was 
then so great that the Committee of Ways and Means 
reported a bill to incorporate a new national bank 
with a cajiital of thirty million dollars, while Macon 
openly advocated the issue of government paper,® de¬ 
claring that “paper money never was beat.” Con¬ 
gress after a diffuse debate passed only a loan bill 
for twenty-five millions, and an Act for the issue of 

^ Gallatin’s Writings, iii. 284. 

* Armais, 1813-1814, p. 1787. 
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k fflioii mterertaring Treasury notes, leaving 
vlth the President the option to issue live millions 
more in case he could not borrow it. The legisla¬ 
tion was evidently insulcicnt, and satished no one. 
“Yon have aulhorizcd a loan for twenty-livo mil¬ 
lions,” said Grundy in the debate of April 2, “ and 
have provided lor (he expditiire of so much money. 
Where is the money?" 

Without attempting to answer this pestion, April 
18 Congress adjourned. 



CHAPTER XVt 


While Congress was thus employed, much oc¬ 
curred behind the sex'nes that bore directly on the 
movements of war. Tlio Frcmeh minister, Serurier, 
alone made official reports, and his letters became 
less interesting as his importance diminished; but 
occasionally he still threw a ray of light on Madi¬ 
son’s troubles. At midsummer in 1813 he was in 
high spirits. 

“Within the past week,” Serurier wrote, July 21, 
1813,* “ we have received, one after another, news of 
the fresh successes at the beginning of the campaign, — 
the battle of Liitzen, the otfer of armistice, and the battle 
of Bautzen. These events, so glorious for France, have 
been so many thunder-strokes for the enemy in America. 
Their consternation is equal to their jn’cvious confidence, 
which had no bounds. The Re[)ublicans of Congress, on 
the other hand, have received these m^ws in triumph. All 
have come to congratulate me, and have told me that they, 
not less than we, had been victorious at Liitzen. The as¬ 
cendency, henceforward irresistible, which his Majesty is 

* Serurier to Bassano, July 21, 1813; Archives dee Aff. 
litr. MSS. 
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acquiring over his enemies, will, I hope, supply a little 
tone and vigor to this Government, which had need of 
them.” 

When the President returned to Washington, Oct. 
25,1818, Scruricr reported with less enthusiasm, but 
still with confidence, that Madison remained firm: 

“ He expressed ‘himself in very proper, though very 
measured, terms on the monstrous coalition that has been 
renewed against liis Majesty. I remarked to him that 
among oiir advantages we must doubtless count the fact 
that the coalition had ten heads, while P'rance had but 
one. ‘ And what a powerful head! ’ replied the Presi¬ 
dent, instantly, with less grace than conviction in his 
whole countenance.” 

The vigor of Napoleon postponed for a few months 
the total downfall of Scrurier’s influence, but it slow¬ 
ly waned, and he became more and more grateful for 
consideration shown him. The President’s Annual 
Message, Decembc'r 7, met his approval. “ All agree 
that nothing more energetic or more warlike has 
yet come from Mr. Madison’s Cabinet.” ^ The se¬ 
cret Message of December 9 and the embargo pleased 
him more. 

“ Mr. Monroe assured me three days ago,” continued 
Serurier, writing December 10, “ that the Government 
had been informed of supplies to the extent of nearly 
thirty thousand barrels of flour furnished to Canada from 
ports of the United States. A rigorous embargo can 

* Serurier to Bassano, Dec. 10, 1813 j Archives des Aff. 
fitr. MSS. 
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alone prevent such criminal speculations, and give the 
war a decisive character wliich will shorten its duration 
and assure its success. ... In this affair is seen a new 
proof of Mr. Madison’s obstinacy (roideur) which pre¬ 
vents him from abandoning a measure he has once put 
forward, and judges to be for the public interest.” 

The arrival of the “ Bramble ” tytli news of the 
battle of Leipzig, and with Castlcroagh's offer to nego¬ 
tiate, left Serurier heljiless. “ In this state of things,” 
he wrote,’ January 14, “ if would have been difficult 
for the Executive.' to refuse to negotiate; and I cannot 
but think that he accedes to it only with regret and 
without illusions.” In deference to Soruricr’s opinion, 
the President appointed Henry (hay as commissioner 
to treat for peace rather than Ci awford, then Ameri¬ 
can envoy to Napoleon; but in fhe last week of March 
news arrived from Bordeaux to February 10, an¬ 
nouncing that the allies had reached Troyes and were 
advancing on Paris, while Napoleon had accepted 
their conditions of negotiation. 

“ For the moment the public believed everything to be 
lost,” reported Serurier, April ir».“ “I ought in justice 
to say that the President and his Cabinet showed more 
coolness and did not share the universal alarm, and that 
they continued to show me great confidence in the Em¬ 
peror’s genius. I did not find them excessively disturbed 
by the march of the allies, or doubtful of our power to 

* Serurier to Bassano, Jan. 14, 1814; Archives des Aff, 
6tr. MSS. 

* Serurier to Bassano, April 16, 1814; Archives des A£ 
fitr. MSa 
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repulse them; but I kuow that his Majesty’s adhesion 
to the preliminary conditions of the allies, and yet more 
the Congress of Chatillon, and the irresistible influence 
necessarily acquired for the British minister, greatly 
{vivpment) alarmed Mr. Madison. lie thought'he saw, 
in the announcement of our adoption of those conditions, 
our renuneiatiou of every kind of i)o\ver and control 
over Spain and Germany, wdiere England was to rule. 
He believed that a peace, dictated by Lord Castlereagh, 
must already have Ihhu signed, and tiuit the United 
States were to remain alone on the held of battle. It 
was then that Mr. Madison, .abruptly and without hav¬ 
ing in any way prepared the jmldie. for it, addressed 
to Congress the M(^ssagc recommending an immediate 
repeal /)f the embargo and a partial rci)eal of the non¬ 
importation.” 

Wliilo Serurior e.Kplainc^ the suddenness of 
Madison’s action by the need of conciliating the 
Continental powers and the manufacturing cities of 
England, he added that domestic difiicultics had a 
largo share in the decision. Contraband trade had 
become general in the Eastern States. A sort of 
civil war, he said, was beginning between the offi¬ 
cers of customs and the smugglers; the Govern¬ 
ment also felt serious an.viety for the success of its 
loan, and began to doubt its ability to maintain pay¬ 
ments for the army and navy. Revenue had become 
necessary. Such was the terror caused by the French 
news that the capitalists wlio had offered to contract 
for the loan began to withdraw their offers and to say 
that it was no longer practicable. “Analyze it as 
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■you please,” said Scruricr, “you will still find that it 
■was the passage of the Rhine and the progress of 
the allies in France which, in spite of all I could 
say, decided this retrograde movement of a Govern¬ 
ment which I have hitherto always found firm, wise, 
and consequent. But fear docs not reason.” 

Serurier failed even to obtain permi^ion for French 
letters-of-marquc to la? received with their prizes in 
American ports. The President recommended it to 
Congress, but Monroe told Serurier that the commit¬ 
tee of Congress had not daicd to niake a report, being 
perauaded that it would be rejected.^ “ Mr. Monroe 
agreed to all I said; granted that Congress was in 
the wrong, and 1 entirely in the right; but neverthe¬ 
less Congress has adjourned without considering the 
question.” Serurier was disposed to advise the with¬ 
drawal by France of the liberties granted to Amer¬ 
ican privateers, — a measure which, he might almost 
have foreseen, was likely in any case soon to be 
taken. 

With the repeal of the embargo ended the early 
period of United States history, when diplomatists 
played a part at Washington equal in importance to 
that of the Legislature or the Executive. The state¬ 
craft of Jefferson and Madison was never renewed. 
Thenceforward the government ceased to balance be¬ 
tween great foreign Powers, and depended on its own 
reisources. As far as diplomacy had still a part to 

* Serurier to Baaeano, April 25, 1814; Archives dee Aff. 
£tr. MSS. 
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play in the year 1814, its field of action was in Eu¬ 
rope ; and there the aldest men in civil life were sent. 
Gallatin, Bayard, J. Q. Adams, and Crawford were 
already on the si»ot; and Henry Clay, after ^rjesigning 
the Speaktn-’s chair, Jan. 19, 1814, sailed for Gothen¬ 
burg to take ])art in the negotiation. 

President Ma/iison sought in vain for men of equal 
ability to su|»|)ly )li<? gajts made by transferring so 
many of his 8trouge.st supporters to Europe. The 
House of RejM'esentatives, January 19, elected Lang- 
don Clieves Speaker; but the choice was a defeat for 
Madison, whose friends supported Felix Grundy. The 
Federalists, joining tho8(! Rejuddicans who were hos¬ 
tile to eomm(U'cial restrictions, numl)ered ninety-four 
against fifty-nine votes for Grundy, — and the success 
of Cheves foreshadowed tlu* overthrow of the embargo. 
In providing for otluu- vacancies the President fared 
worse. Cheves wiis a man of ability, and in general 
policy was a friend of the Administration; but most 
of the other material upon which the Pi’csident must 
depend was greatly inferior to (Cheves. The Cabinet 
needed partial reconstruction, and Madison was at a 
loss for choice. 

The President’s favorite candidate for the Treasury, 
after Gallatin showed his determination to I'Smain 
abroad, was Alexander James Dallas of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Dallas was one of Gallatin’s strongest per¬ 
sonal friends, an old Rcquiblican, and a lawyer of 
undoubted ability. Boi'n in Jamaica in 1759, like 
Gallatin and Hamilton he had become a citizen of 
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the United States before the Constitution or the con¬ 
federation was adopted. He had been a leader of 
the Republican party in Federalist times, and was 
made district-attorney of Pennsylvania by Jefferson; 
but Duane and tbe “Aurora” destroyed his influence 
and left him isolated. In Pennsylvania Dallas com¬ 
manded no support. Roth the seuators, Leib and 
Lacock, opposed his appointment to the Treasury, 
and were able to iirocure his rejection had Aladisftn 
ventured to make it.^ 

Obliged to abandon Dallas, the President offered the 
appointment to Richard Hush, the comptroller, who 
declined it. At last Madison ))itched upon G. W. 
Campbell, of Tennessee. Simai Ci’awford's departure 
Cam])bell had represented the Administration in the 
Senate, but neither as senator nor as reijresentative 
had he won grcuit distinction. Best known for his duel 
with Barent Gardenier, his physical courage was more 
apparent than his financial (itness. (Campbell brought 
no strength to tlu? Administration, and rather weak¬ 
ened its character among capitalists; but Madison 
could think of no <jne better qualified for the place. 
The Republicans were at a loss for leaders. “I do 
not complain that Cam])bell is unfit,” wrote Macon 
to Nicholson;^ “indeed, if Ihe choice of secretary 
must be made out of Congress, 1 do not know that 
a better could be made.” Yet the selection was 
unfortunate. 

* Ingersoll’s History, ii. 253. 

• Macon to Nicholson, Feb, 8, 1814; Nicholson MSS. 
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Madison was also obliged to select a new attorney- 
general in place of William Pinkney. Till then the 
attorney-general had not been rcgaided as standing 
on the same footing with other memlaTs of tjie Cabi¬ 
net. Tlic S(!eretai ios of State and Treasury were paid 
live thousand dollars a year; those of the War and 
Navy w(*re paidoforly-live liiindn'd ; l)ut the attorney- 
general was paid only (hree Ihoiisand. He had neither 
office-room u<tr clerks, and was not rcMpiired to reside 
permaiK'ntly at Washington, but iiursiied the private 
business of his y>rofession where bo liked, attending 
to the business of government rather as a counsel 
under general retaiinu’ than as a head of Depart¬ 
ment. Pinkney lived in llaltiiuore, and his abilities 
were so valuable that tiu' Pr«‘sident was glad to em¬ 
ploy them on any terms, and was not inclined to 
impose conditions of residence which Pinkney could 
not accept without a gnailer sacrifice tlian he was 
ready to make.^ Congress was not so forbearing as 
the President. John W. Tayloi\ a. member from New 
York, moved a resolution January directing the 
Judiciary Committee to inquire into the expediency 
of requiring the attorney-general to reside in Wash¬ 
ington during the session of Congress. The commit¬ 
tee reported a bill, January 22, requiring permanent 
residence from the attorney-general, with an increase 
of salary. The bill failed t(j become law, but Pinkney 
at once resigned. 

Madison offered the post to Richard Rush, who 
' Madison to Pinkney, Jan. 29, 1314; Works, ii. 681. 
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accepted it. Rush’s abilities were more than re¬ 
spectable, and caused regret thai he had not accepted 
the Treasury, for which he was better fitted than 
Campbell; init these e,hauges did not improve the 
Cabinet. His jiredecessor. Piiikriev, 1 believe con¬ 
sidered him the best lawyer in the nation,” wrote 
Macon“but tliat Campbell and Rysli ai'o e(piul to 
Gallatin and Pinkney is not, I imagine, belicned by 
any one wlio knows them.” In the ease of Pinkney 
and Rush, the advantages of i)ermanent residence 
balanced in part tbi- loss of al)ility; but no such 
consideration affected the change of Campbell for 
Gallatin. 

Fortunately .Madison lost (.‘nemi(.‘S as well as friends. 
Time worked steadily in his favor. The old Smith 
faction, the Clinton party, and the “Aurora.” were 
already broken. Senatnis who claimed too much 
independence of action found public opinion setting 
strongly against them. Samuel Smith and Giles 
were near the end of their terms, and had no chance 
of re-election. The legislatmc of North Carolina, 
in December, 1813, censured so severely the conduct 
of Senator Stone that the senator resigned his seat.® 
At the same time, Pennsylvania succeeded in rid¬ 
ding herself of Senator Leib, and Madison was able 
to punish the postmaster-general, Gideon Granger, 
whose friendship for Leib made him obnoxious to 
his party. 

* Macon to Nicholson, Fet>. 17, 1814; Nicholson MSS. 

* Report and Resolution of Deo. 16, 1814; Niles, v. 356. 
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Granger was not a meinlMir ol' llie Cabinet, but his 
patronage was the more iiu]>ortaiit Is'cause at that 
time, by some anomaly in the law, it was not subject 
to approval by the .Senate. Early in January one of 
his best pust-ollices. that of l*hiladel))hia, became va¬ 
cant. One senator of the I'nited .‘States had already 
resigned his scat to Iw'coine postmaster of N(‘W York ; 
and tlie Pennsylvanians bad reason to fear that Lcih, 
wlnjse term was al)ont to e.xpii'c, would resign to be- 
coiiu* jiostmaster of l’biladel]»hia, and that Granger 
wished to giatify him. Inime<liately all the Adminis¬ 
tration Republicans, ineluding meml)ers of Congress 
and of the Stati; legislature, joined in j-ecommend- 
ing another niiin, and warned Gianger in private that 
his own removal fiann <>fhee would follow the ajipoint- 
ment of Eeib.' J. Ingersoll—a young member 
from Pennsylvaida. among the warmest 8up[»orters of 
Madison ami the war — reinforced the threat by mov¬ 
ing the House, January 7, for a committee to amend 
the laws with a vi<'w to making jtostmasters subject 
to the usual rule of confirmation. The committee 
was appointed. 

Irritated by this treatment, Cranger in defiance of 
President and party ai>i)ointe<l Michael Leib to the 
ofliee, ami Leib instantly resigned his seat and hast¬ 
ened to assume the duties of his new post. In this 
transaction Madison was the chief gainer. Not only 
did he rid himself of Leib, but he gained a warm 

* Qianger to John Todd, Februarj', 1814 ; New England 
“ Palladinm,” March 4, 1814. 
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all}' in the person of Leib’s successor; tor the Penn¬ 
sylvania legislature, February 28, transferred Jona¬ 
than Roberts from the House to take L(‘il)’s place in 
the Senate. Madison’s advantage was not limited by 
Leil)’8 departure or Roix-rts’s accession. Ho was able 
also to punish (iranger in a manner at that time al¬ 
most or quite without jairallel. Exaeutivo olliees ran, 
as a rule, during good beliavior; and although .Tt'fl’er- 
son made remo\als of party enemii's, neiflier he nor 
Madison had venturtal to remove j)arty friends, except 
in cases of mishehavior. (>ranger's conduct exasper¬ 
ated the Ponnsylviinians to a jioint whore no rules 
were regarded. Eighty-six meiuhers of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania legislature joined in addressing a mcniorial to 
the President demanding the removal of Granger as 
the only means of getting i-id of Leih, who had not 
only opposed Madison’s election, hut who, “when en¬ 
trusted with one of the highest olhees in the gift of 
the State, . . . acted in din.rt liostility to her wishes 
and interests, and aided as far as possilde her political 
enemies.” Madison needed little urging. February 
25 he nominated to the Senate as postmaster-general 
the governor of Ohio, Return Jonathan Meigs. After 
some little delay, the Senate confirmed the appoint¬ 
ment, March 17, without a division. 

Scarcely was this matter settled, when Congress 
yielded to Madison’s opinion in another instance 
where for ten years the House had obstinately re¬ 
sisted his wishes. The Yazoo bill became law. For 
this concession several reasons combined. The Su- 

voi.. TTi, — 20 
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proiTK! (Joiirt, through Chieftlustice Marsliall, by an 
elaborait' (b'casiou in Pebriiarv, 1810, sotthnl the law 
in favor of tlie claiinant.s. John Ramloljih’s defeat 
reniovtaJ from ('ongreas the eliief obstacle to the pro¬ 
posed agrecmciil. The tlireateiiing attitude of New 
England made evitiy palliative necessary. Under 
these inducement.i, the Senate jia.ssed the bill, Feb¬ 
ruary 28, by a vote of twenty-four to eight, and the 
House passed it, Mareli 20, by a vote of eighty-four to 
8evenly-,si.\. 

Liltl(tbv little the jiressure of necessity compelled 
Congress and^tbe country to follow Madison’s lead. 
Whether for good or for evil, he ha<l his way. Ills 
enemies weie oveiaanne and driven from the field : 
his friends were rewarded, and his advice followed. 
Of revolt within the party lu' stood no longer in fear. 
Already jtolitie.al intrigue and factiousness began to 
take a direction which concerned him only so far 
as ho felt an interest in the choice of his successor. 
Throe y(“ars inon^ would complete Madison’s public 
career, and in all ju'obability if another President of 
the United i^tates were evei- (dected, he would be one 
of Madison’s friends; but many jicrsons doubted 
whether the country would reach another Presiden¬ 
tial election, and the jealousy which actuated New 
England against the South was not the only ground 
for tliat o])inion. In Madison’s immcidiatc circle of 
friends, the jealousy ladwcen Virginia and New York 
threatened to tear the government in pieces.. These 
^States did not. lik(> Massachusetts, threaten to leave 
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the Union, but their struggles for power jiromised to 
bring government to a standstill. 

The antipathy of New York for Virginia was not 
lesscijed by the success of Virginia in overthrowing 
Aaron Ihirr and DeWitt Clinton. 'I'lie Republican 
party in New Yoik ipiickly produced two new aspi¬ 
rants to the Presidency, whose* ho|i4!S wc're founded on 
public weariness of Virginian supn'inacy. One of the 
two candidates was (Jovernor Daniel D. Tompkins, 
whose services as war-governor of New York were 
greeal, and were rewavded by great pojadarity. Gov¬ 
ernor Tompkins was too re'inotee froi^ the caiiital to 
annoy Madison by direct contact with faedions or 
activity in intrigin*; lint the other rival stood at tine 
centre of E.xecntivee patronage. John Armstrong was 
a man capable of using power for personal objects, 
and not (*asily to be prevented from using it as he 
pleased. 

Armstrong was an unusual character. Tin; local 
influences which shaped Americans were illustrated 
by the leaders whom New York i>rodnced, and by 
none better than by Armstrong. V'ii-ginians could 
not understand, and <-onld still less trust, such a 
combination of keenness and will, with absence of 
conventional morals as the Secretary of War dis¬ 
played. The Virginians were sini[)le in everything; 
even their casuistry was old-fashioned. Armstrong’s 
mind belonged to modern New York. The Virgin¬ 
ians were a knot of country gentlemen, inspired by 
faith in rural virtues, and sustained In- dislike for the 
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city tendencies of Northern society. Among them¬ 
selves they were genial, reluctant to offend, and eager 
to remove cause's of offence. The domestic history 
of the goveiriimcut at Wasliingtoii repeated the Vir¬ 
ginian traits. Jefferson and his friends passed much 
time in making ejuarrels, and more in making peace. 
Unlike Pennsylvania, New York, and Now England, 
Virginia stood stoutly by her own leaders; and how¬ 
ever harsh Virginians might be in their judgment of 
others, they carried delicacy to an extreme in their 
treatment of each other. Even John Randolph and 
W. B. Giles, w^o seenu'd to put themselves beyond 
the social pale, were treated with tenderness and 
regarded with admiration. 

The a])j)earane.e of a rough and harshly speaking 
friend in such a society was no slight shock, and foi‘ 
that reason William Henry tbawford was regarded 
with some alarm; but Cbawford was socially one of 
themselves, while Armstrong belonged to a different 
type and class. The faculty of doing a harsh act in 
a harsh way, and of ex])ressing rough opinions in a 
caustic, tone, was not what the Virginians most dis¬ 
liked in Armstrong. His chief fault in their eyes, 
and one wdiieli they could not be blamed for resenting, 
was his avowed want of admiration for the Virgin¬ 
ians themselves. Armstrong’s opinion on that sub¬ 
ject, which was but the universal opinion of New 
York politicians, became notorious long before he en¬ 
tered the Cabinet, and even then annoyed Madison.^ 
1 Madison to Jefferson, April 19, 1811; Works, ii. 493. 
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The newspapers gossiped about the mean estimate 
which Armstrong cxpre8.sod for the capacities of the 
Virginia statesmen. So old and fixed was the feud, 
that^from the first the Virginians lost no oj)portu- 
nity to express their opinion of Armstrong, especially 
in the Senate, wheiniver he was nominated for office. 
Madison unwillingly selected him for the post of 
secretary after Crawford refused it, but neither of 
the Virginia senafors vote<l on the question of con¬ 
firmation. In apjiointing Armstrong, Madison be¬ 
stowed on him neither respect nor confidence. He 
afterward declared the reasons thaW caused him to 
invite a person whom he distrusted into a position 
of the highest importance. 

“ Should it be asked,” wrote Madison ten years after 
the war,* “ why the individual in question was placed, 
and after such developments of his career continued, at 
the head of the AVar Deiiartineiit, the answer will readily 
occur to those best acipiainted with the circumstances of 
the period. Others may be referred for an explanation 
to the diflieulty, wdiieh had been felt in its fullest pres¬ 
sure, of obtaining services which would have been pre¬ 
ferred, several eminent citizens to whom the station had 
been offered having successively declined it. It was not 
unknown at the time that objections existed to the person 
finally appointed, as appeared when his nomination went 
to the Senate, where it received the reluctant sanction of 
a scanty majority [eighteen to fifteen]. Nor was the 
President unaware or unwarned of the temper and turn 
of mind ascrilied to him, which might be uncongenial 

* AVorks, iii. 3ft4. 
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with the official relations in which he was to stand. But 
these considerations were sacrificed to recommendations 
from esteemed friends: a belief that he possessed, with 
known talents, a degree of military information which 
might be uscfid; and a hope that a proper inixthre of 
conciliating confidence and iuteii)osing control would 
render objectionable peculiarities less in practice than 
in prospect.” 

Possibly Armstrong took a different view of Madi¬ 
son’s conduct, and regardt'd his own acceptance of 
the War Department in .January, 1818, as proof both 
of courage and disinterestedm'ss. He knew tliat he 
could (sxpect no confidence from Virginians; but aj)- 
parently he cared litth* for Virginian enmity, and was 
(diiefly fretted by what he thought Vii-ginian incom- 
f>ctence. No one could fail to sec that he came into 
the (lovernment rather as a master than a serviuit. 
According to (huieral Wilkinson, he was quite as 
much feared as hated. “ 1 am indeed shocked,” 
wrote Wilkinson in his Memoirs,’ “ W’hen I take 
a rctro8j)ect of the (*videnc(‘ of the terror in which 
that minister kc'pt more than one great man at Wash¬ 
ington.” Wilkinson, who hated Madison even more 
than he hated Armstrong, evidently believed that the 
President was afraid of his secretary. * Madison him¬ 
self explained that he thought it better to bear with 
Armstrong’s faults than to risk another change in 
the Department of War. 

In that decision Madison was doubtless right. 

’ Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i. 762. 
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Whatever were Armstrong's faults, he was the strong¬ 
est Secretary of War the government had yet seen. 
Ilampered by an inheritance of mistakes not easily 
corrected, and by a chief wliose, methods wore un- 
militarv iiv the extreme, Armstrong still introduced 
into the army an energy ivliolly new. Jfefore he 
had been a year in olllce he swept.away the old gen¬ 
erals with whom Madison and Eiistis had encumbered 
the service, and in their |»lac(‘ suljstitnted new men. 
While Major-deneiais Dearborn, Dinckney, and Mor¬ 
gan Lewis were set f)\er militaiy districts where ac¬ 
tive service was unnecessary, and whih' Major-General 
Wilkinson wiis summoned to the last of his many 
courts of inquiry, tin; President sent to the Simate, 
January 21 and Fel)ruarv 21, the names of two new 
major-generals and six brigadiers of a totally dilVerent 
character from the earlier appointments. 

The first major-geiKM'al was George Izard of South 
Carolina, born at Paris in 1777. his father Ralph 
Izard being th«-n American commissioner with Frank¬ 
lin and Deane. Returning to America only for a few 
years after the peae,(!, (h^orge Izard at. the age of fifteen 
was sent abroad to receive a military education in 
England, Germany, and France in the great school of 
the French Revolution. As far as education could 
make generals, Izard was the most promising otlicer 
in the United States service. Aj>]>ointed in March, 
1812, colonel of the Sec<md Artilhuy, promoted to 
brigadier in March, 1813, he served with credit under 
Hampton at Chateaugay, and received his promotion 
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over the heads of Chandler, Boyd, and one or two 
other brifjudicrs his seniors. He was intended to 
succeed Hampton on Lake Champlain, 

The second nciw major-general was Jacob Brown, 
who after receiving the appointment of brigadier, 
July 19,1818, was suddenly promoted to major-gen¬ 
eral at the same time with Izard. The selection was 
the more nanarkiible because Brown had no military 
education, and was taken directly from the militia. 
Born in Pennsylvania in 1775 of Quaker parentage. 
Brown began life us a schoolmaster. At the instance 
of the Society of Friends, he taught their public school 
in New York city for s<*veral years with credit.^ Ho 
then bought a large tract of land near Sackett’s Har¬ 
bor, and in 1799 undertook to found a town of Brown- 
ville. He soon became a h'ading citizen in that part 
of New York, and in 1809 was apiminted to the com¬ 
mand of a militia regiment. In 1811 ho was made a 
brigadier of militia, aud at the beginning of the war 
distinguished liims<df by activity and success at Og- 
densburg. His (hd'enee of Sackett’s Harbor in 1813 
won him a brigade in the regular service, and his 
share in Wilkinson’s descent of the St. Lawrence led 
to his further ]tromotion. 

Wilkinson, who regardcnl Brown as one of his ene¬ 
mies, deelared that he knew not enough of military 
duty to post the guards of his eamp,^ and that he com¬ 
pelled his battery to form in a hollow for the advan- 

* Mentoir of Brown from the “ Port Folio ; " Niles, vii. 32. 

• Wilkinson's Memoirs, iii. 402, 
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tage of elevating the pieces to fire at the opposite 
heights.^ Winfield Scott, who was one of Brown’s 
warmest friends, described him as full of zeal and 
vigor, but not a technical soldier, and but little ac¬ 
quainted w'ith organization, tactics, police, and camp- 
duties in general.^ The promotion of an officer so 
inexperienced to the most important command on 
the frontier, gave a ineasnie of Arinsti'ong's bold¬ 
ness and judgment. 

The six new brigadiers were also well chosen. They 
were Alexander Macomb, T. A. Smith, Daniel Bissell, 
Edmund P. tlaines,* Winfield Scott, and ICleazcr W. 
Ripley, all colonels of the n'gular army, selected for 
their merits. Armstrong suppliial Brown’s defects of 
education by giving him the aid of Winfield Scott 
and Ripley, who were sent to organize brigades at 
Niagara. 

The energy thus infused by Armstrong into the 
regular army lasted for half a century; but perhaps 
his abrupt metho<ls wen^ better shown in another in¬ 
stance, which brought upon him the displeasure of the 
President. Against Harrison, Armstrong from the 
first entertained a prejudice. B(di<‘ving him to be 
weak and pretentious, the Secretary of War showed 
the opinion by having him in nominal command in 
the northwest, but sending all his troops in different 
directions, without consulting him even in regard 
to movements within his own military department. 

. * Wilkinson’^ Memoirs, iii. 66. 

* Aut«)biography, p. 118. 
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Harrison, taking just offence, sent his resignation as 
major-general. May 11, 1814, but at the same time 
wrote to Governor Shelby of Kentucky a letter which 
caused the governor to addre-ss to the President a I’e- 
monstrance against accc]jting the I’csignation.*' 

At that moment Armstrong and Madison were dis¬ 
cussing the im'uns of jaomoting Andrew Jackson in 
the regular service for his success in the Creek cam¬ 
paigns. Ko <;oinmission higher than that of brigadier 
was then at their disposal, and a commission as briga¬ 
dier was accordingly jncpiired for Jackson May 22, 
with a brevet of major-gimeral.’^ • Ilari ison's resigna¬ 
tion had been received Ity Armstrong two days before 
issuing Jackson’s lacvet, and had be('n notified to the 
President, who was then at .Monlpelic'r.® I’lie Presi¬ 
dent replied May 2'), suggesting that in view of Har¬ 
rison’s resignation, the lH“tt(ri‘ way would be to send a 
commission as major-general diia-etly to Jackson: 
“1 suspend a final decision, howevei', till I see you, 
which will be in two or three days aftm- the arrival of 
this.” * No sooner did Armstrong receive the letter, 
than without waiting for the President’s return he 
wrote to .lackson. May 28; “ Since the date of my 
letter of the 24tli Major-General Harrison has resigned 

• Dawson, p, 43(>; Lossing, p, .563. 

• Annstronp to Jackson, Mjiy 2.3, 1814; Madison’s Works, 
iii. 376. 

• Annstrong to Madison, May 20, 1814 ; Madison’s Works, 
iii. 375. 

• Madison’s Works, iii. 376. ‘ 
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his commission in the army, and thus is created a 
vacanc)- in that grade, which I hasten to fill with your 
name.” * 

Armstrong’s course was irregular, and his account 
to Jack.sou *of the circumstances was incorrect; for 
Harrison’s resignation had lieen received before, not 
after, Armstrong’s lett(!r of the 2-yh. Madison he- 
lieved that Armstrong wisluMl to appear as the source 
of favor to the army. Armstrong attributed Madi¬ 
son’s hesitation to the wish of Madison and Monroe 
that Harrison, rather than Jac.kson, should take com¬ 
mand of Mobile and Now Orleans.^ Both suspicions 
might be wrong or right; but Armstrong’s conduct, 
while betraying the lirst motive, suggijsted the fear 
that the President might change his mind ; and Hai’- 
rison believed that the President would have done 
so, had not Armstiong’s abrupt action made it impos¬ 
sible. “The President expre^ssed his great regret,” 
said Harrison’s biographer,^ " that the letter of Gov¬ 
ernor Shelby had not been leceived (earlier, as in that 
case the valuable servicjcs of General Harrison would 
have been preserved to the nation in the ensuing 
campaign.” 

Little as the President liked his Secretary of War, 
his antipathy was mild when compared with that of 
Monroe. The failure of the Canada campaign gave a 

* Madison’s Works, iii. 377. 

* Kosciusko Armstrong’s Notice of J. Q. Adams’s Eulogy on 
James Monroe, p. 32, note. 

* Dawson, p. 436. 
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serious blow to Armstrong; but he had still recovered 
Detroit, and was about to finish the Creek war. His 
hold upon tlic army was becoming strong. His ene¬ 
mies charged him with ambition; they said he was 
systematically engaged in strengthening his influence 
by seducing the young olficers of taliuits into his per¬ 
sonal support, teaching them to look for appreciation 
not to tin; Pirsident but to himself, and appointing to 
oflioc only liis own tools, or the sons of influential 
men. lie was believed to favor a conscription, and 
to aim at the position of lieutenant-general. These 
stories were constantly brought to Monroe, and drove 
him to a condition of mind only to be described as 
rabid. He took the unusuiil step of communicating 
them to the President,^ with confidential comments 
that, if known to Amistrong, could hardly have failed 
to break uji the Cabinet. 

“It is painful to me to make this communication to 
you,” wrote the Keeretary of State Dec. 27,' 1813 ;* “nor 
should I do it if I did not most conscientiously believe 
that tliis man, if continiu'd in oflice, will ruin not you 
and the Administration oidy, but the whole Republican 
party and cause. He has already gone far to do it, and 
it is my opinion, if he is not promptly removed, he will 
soon accomplish it. Without repeating other objections 
to him, if the above facts are true, ... he wants a 
head fit for his station. Indolent except to improper 
purposes, he is incapable of that combination and activ- 

‘ Oilman’s Monroe, p. 114. 

* Monroe to Madison, Dec. 27, 1813 ; Monroe MSS. State 
Department Archives. 
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ity which the times require. My advice to you, there¬ 
fore, is to remove him at once. The near prospect of a 
conscription, adopted and acted on without your appro¬ 
bation or knowledge, is a suflicient reason. The burn¬ 
ing of Newark, if done by his orders, is another. The 
failure to place troops at P’ort George is another. In 
short there are abundant reasons for it. Ilis removal 
for either of the tliree would revive Hhe hopes of our 
party now desponding, and give a stimulus to measures. 
I do not however wish you to act on my advice, — con¬ 
sult any in whom you have confidence. Mr. A. has, as 
you may see, few friends, and some of them cling to 
him rather as I suspect from improper motives, or on 
a presumption that you support him.” 

Armstrong’s faults were beyond dispute, but his 
abilities were very considerable ; and the President 
justly thought that nothing would be gained by dis¬ 
missing him, even to restore Monroe to the War De¬ 
partment. Armstrong, struggling with the load of 
incapable officers and insufficient means, for which 
Madison and Congress were responsible, required the 
firm support of his chief and his colleagues, as well 
as of the army and of Congress, to carry the burden 
of the war; but he had not a friend to depend upon. 
Secretary Jones was as hostile as Monroe. Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Virginia equally distrusted him, and the 
fate of any public man distrusted by Pennsylvania 
and Virginia was commonly fixed in advance. Arm¬ 
strong was allowed to continue his preparations for 
the next campaign, but Monroe remained actively hos¬ 
tile. In a private letter to Crawford, written prob- 
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ably about the month of May, 1814, and preserved 
with a memorandum that it was not sent, Monroe 
said; ^ — 

“ Thare is now no officer free to command to whom 
the public looks with any sort of confidence or even hope. 
Izard stands next, but he is as you see otherwise en¬ 
gaged [on a coiiit of inquiry on Wilkinson]. Thus the 
door is left open for some new pretender, and Mr. 
Armstrong is that pretender. This has been his object 
from the beginning. . . . The whole affair is beyond my 
control.” 

Thus the elements of confusion surrounding Arm¬ 
strong were many. A suspicious and hesitating 
Prcsichmt; a jiowerful and jealous Secretary of State ; 
a South Carolinian major-general, educated in the 
French enginecirs, commanding on Lake Champlain ; 
a Pennsylvania schoolmaster, of Quaker parentage, 
without military knowledge, commanding at Sackett’s 
Harbor and Niagara ; a few young brigadiers eager 
to distinguish themselves, and an army of some thirty 
thousand men, — these wei-e tlie (dements w'ith which 
Armstrong was to face the wliole military power of 
England ; for Paris capitulated March 31, and the 
war in Euro])c was ended. 

In one resjjcct, Armstrong’s conduct seemed in¬ 
consistent with the idea of selfishness or intrigue. 
The duty of organizing a court martial for the trial 
of William Hull f(*ll necessarily upon him. Hull’s 
defence must inevitably impeach Hull’s superiors: 

* Monroe MSS. State Department Archivea. 
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his acquittal was possible only on the ground that the 
Government had been criminally negligent in sup¬ 
porting him. As far as Armstrong was interested 
in the result, he was concerned in pi-oving the inca¬ 
pacity of his’predecessor Eustis, and of the President, 
in theii' management of the war. Ue could have had 
no personal olqcct to gain in ju'oenring Ihe conilc- 
tion of Hull, hut he iniglit defend his own course by 
proving the imbecility of Dearborn. 

The President ordered a court martial on Hull 
before Armstrong entered the War Department. A. 
.J. Dalltis drew up the specifications, and inserted, 
contrary to his own judgment, a eharge of treason 
made by the Department. The other charges were 
cowardice, neglect of duty, and unofficer-like conduct. 
Monroe, while temporarily at the head of the Depart¬ 
ment, organizeil the first court to meet at Philadel¬ 
phia Feb. 2o, 1813. Major-Gcmeral Wade Hampton 
was to preside. 

Before tfie trial could lie held, Armstrong came 
into office, and was obliged to order the members of 
the court to active service. Hampton was sent to 
Lake Chamjilain, and when his campaign ended in 
Xovember, 1813, he returned under charges resem¬ 
bling those against Hull.' Finding that neither Wil¬ 
kinson nor Armstnmg cared to press them, and sat¬ 
isfied that no inquiry could be impartial, Hampton 

* Wilkinson to Armstrong, Nov. 24, and Deo. 8, 1813. State 
Papers, Military Affairs, p. 480. Order of Arrest. Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs, Hi. Appendix v. 
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determined to settle the question by once more send¬ 
ing in his resignation,* which he did in March, 1814, 
when it was accepted. Armstrong in effect acquitted 
Haraptgn by accepting his resignation, and never pub¬ 
licly athrmed any chai’gc against him until after 
Ham[)ton’s dcatli, when In; atti’ibutcd to the major- 
general “ much ..prolcssional error and great moral 
depravity.” '■* llamiitoirs oj)inion of Armstrong could 
be gathered only from his conduct and his letters to 
the Hccretary of War, but was not materially differ¬ 
ent from Armstrong's opinion of Hampton. 

Meanwhile Hull waited for trial. During the sum¬ 
mer of 1813 he saw nearly all his jwssible judges 
disgraced and demanding courts maitial like himself. 
Hampton was one: Wilkinson another; Dearborn a 
third. Dearborn had been removed from command 
of his army in fae(‘ of the enemy, and loudly called 
for a court of inquiry. Instead of granting the re¬ 
quest, the President again assigned him to duty in 
command of Military District No. 3, comprising the 
city of New York, and also made him Pj-esident of 
the court martial upon fleneral Hull. 

The im])roi)riotv of such a selection could not be 
denied. Of all men in the United States, Dearborn 
was most deojtly interested in the result of Hull’s 
trial, and the President, next to Dearborn, would be 
most deeply injured by Hull’s acquittal. The judg- 

* Defence of General Hampton; “National Intelligencer,” 
June 7,1814. 

• Notices, etc., ii. 26. 
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meat of Dcaiboi’ii, or of any court over which Dear¬ 
born presided, in a matter whicli afTcctod both court 
and government so closely could not command re¬ 
spect. That Arnustrong lent himself to such ^mons- 
uro wus^i n«!w trail of character never e.Kplained ; but 
that Madison cither ordered or permitted it showed 
that he must ha\e been unconscioiis.eithor of D(‘a^ 
born’s responsibility for Ilnirs disaster, or of his 
own. 

Hull ofl’ered no objection to his court, and the trial 
began at Albany, .Ian. H, 1814, Jtearborn presiding, 
and Martin Van Buren acting as special jiidge-advo- 
catc. March *20 the court senteiua'd Unll to be shot 
to death for cowardice?, neghsit of duty, and uuoHicer- 
like conduct. -April 2.5 PjesidenI Madison ajtproved 
the sentence, but remitted the c-xecation, and lluH’s 
name was ordca'cd to be struck from the aimy roll. 

That some one should la* piinislK'd for the loss of 
Detroit was evident, and few peivsons were likely to 
complain because Hull was a selected victim ; but 
many thought that if Hull deserved to b<- shot, other 
men, much higher than he in ollice and responsi¬ 
bility, merited punishment: and the character of the 
court-martial ad<l<‘d no credit to the Government, 
which in effect it acquitted of blame. 
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